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TO V 



J. ' . .. ' 



EARL FITZWILLIAM. 



My lid&D, 

I'- ■ •' . ' . !•.;;:..:■.> ! ■., 

obUgjpg permi^swm to in^cFibe tp 7<Hi tW 
pr9pi;i9.t^. ff j^^iqji. wUl nqf fejl tp j?^ .<5pi|:, 

qmred in l?y ^l Mr, W^^dh am'? IHen^,?, 

^^^^ ft . ' 

The groui^4s;Qf that concurrence Eiee4 not 
be sought for in your exalted rank or 
mor^ distingui^h^q character; — they are 
to be found .ip the uninterrupted private 
firiend^hfp*?^ pfiUt^cal agreement which sub- 
9|9ikpfl l?^tj»rei5q ypur Lordship and the illus- 
trious person of whom these memorials are 
collected — in the striking proof^^hiQ^j oc- 
cun'ed of your kindness and regard for him 
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— and in the watchful and affectionate soli- 
citude which your Lordship shewed, and 
' which I, among many others, had the melan- 
choly gratification of witnessing, during that 
illness which deprived his King and Country 
of a faithful servant and most zealous c^m-^ 
pidn. 

Two years have this day elapsed since the 
extinction of those talents and virtuesi, those 
graces of mind and of heart, which I am 
persuaded are still fresh and vivid itt your 

r 

liOrdsliip's recollection. That this humble 
attempt to convey to others that imptesiion 
of whidh yoiir Lordship can require no i^e- 
liewal, may be honoured' with your indulgient 
approbation, is the anxious wish of. 

My Lord, 

# • • • • • . 

Your Lordship's 
most respectful, 

and obedient Servant, • 
THOMAS i^«YOT. 

Downing" Street^ 
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XT may be. proper to apprize the Reader, that three 
of die speeches in the ensuing collection, viz. those, 
on the iPeace of Amiens*, Mr. Curwen's Reform Bill t^ 
sold the Bill for preventing Cruelty to Animals|, were 
corrected by Mn Windham^ and published separately 
in the form of Pamphlets under his inspection* T^e 
five speeches also, on the subject of the Defence of 
the .Country, which immediately follow the speech ^ 
on. the Peace of Amiens §, were revised by Mr. Wind-^ 
ham, and published together at Norwich in 1804, 
Of the other speeches, those which originally appeared 
in Cobbett's P;arliamentary Debates^ from the com- 
menceaqent of that useful ^compilation in 1803 P^^ 
wittun a few months of Mr. Windham's death, were 
chiefly seen and corrected by him .previous to thdr. 

r 

publication. But with xespect to the speeches prior to 
1803^ it is much to be lamented, that, owing to causes 
which are pointed out in the ensuing biographical 
pieface, the reports of them which have-been preserved 
are very itinperfect and unsatisfactory ; — so much so, 



* VoL II. p. I. t Vol. III. p. 2%6: t Vol- III- P- 303. 
I VoL, II. p. 87 to 182 indutive. 
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that the Reader is requested to consider them as having 
been inserted in this work merely for the sake of re- 
cording Mr. Windham's opinions during a long and 
important period of his life, and not by any means as 
exhibiting fair speciinQais of his ^loau^oiee. • 

The biographical sketch, being intended merely to 
serve as an introduction to the speeches, is chiefly con- 
fined to the events of Mr. Windham's political life. 
The writer indeed is ready to confess t&at his vie*r* 
were narrowed . rather by lieces^ty than by chqifce. 
As his ^eme was grateful to him, he woulrf haVe beeil 
gbd to forget that he was writing, ti6t i b66% but a 
preface ; ajid that in such' zn undertaking, sdl h^ could > 
reiasbnably hope for was, to excite curiosity, not tcr 
gratify it. That it is intended to be gratified hereafter^ 
from the p^ of Mn George £lli$, thcf Reaifcr^ll 
undpubfedljr learn with pleasure, fn the' meirithfae, 
the sketch now presepted, if it be found fkithfut^inF^e 
outline may perhaps hot t>e unwelcome to the cbmiholt^ 
Qpserver, though, the connoisseur,' '' lyho ' deihands the 
scale, the colqurihg, and the finish of a cbmplfete f)bf-- 
trait, must be content to wait a Httfe lohg'Wfor tHe' 
fiiliiUment of his wishes. " ' 

Tlie Writer lias only to add his best thanfe to tfcWa 
friends and relations of Mr. Windham v^fib' have most 
pbtigingly favoured hini with commutolcatrdiis,''' aricf 
whose hamies will appear in the course of the' follbtvfii^ 
jiages. * ' . ' V : 
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THE .LIFE 



OF 



THE RIGHT HONOmUkBLB 

WILLIAM WINDHAM. 
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.William WINDHAM, the lamented subject of 
iius narrative, was the descendant of a Ime of -an- 

• 

cestQrs which is traced to a very remote period. The 

.najne is derived from a town in Norfolk, generally 

/written Wymondbam^ but pronounq^ Windbamj zt 

" which (ds^e- the family appears to have been settled 

as; early as the eleventh, or the^ b^pbning of the 

twelfth century, Ailward de Wymondham having been 

a person of some consideration in the time of Henry 

.the First. . .HQs posterity remained there till the middle 

of' the fifteenth century, when one of them, in the 

xdgn of Henry the Sixth, purchased considerable 

estates on th? north-east coast of Norfolk, in Felbrig^ 

and its ncaig^bcfi^ood^ jwhkh^ that time, be* 

came thar prindj^ re^deiK^ Among the Wind* 

ham$ of Felbngjgj many might be enumerated who 
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t SOME ACCOUNT OF 

distinguished themselves by services to their country 
in the army, the navy, and on the judicial bench ; and 
from them descended, not only the present noble 
family of Egremont, but others of considerable emi* 
nence, long since settled ih distant parts of the king- 
dom, by whom the name of Windham has been 
preserved, though generally with a slight deviatiosl 
from that orthography. 

Colonel WilKam Wntdhftm^ an. inheritor of the 
Felbrigg patrimony, and the son of Ash Windham, 
who hid r^resented the county of Norfolk ih Par- 
liament, was a man of versatile talents and an ardent 
mind. He was the ttssodate of the wits of his time, 
the friend and admirer* of Garrick, and the distin- 
guished patron of all manly exercises. In his father's 
Retime, 'lie had IfveA mtfch dh 'the cdntfeWt, p&Ai. 
cularly Ih fepaih. ^f 'his profidfenty in *Afe ISn^rfKgfe 
^of that country, he gkve proofs ih sdirie "ptkA^ <%»v 
Vervatiohs oh Smollett's Trahsiati6h df "Ddh ^i&dte. 
'While 'abroad, 'he entered as a HossairdfRfcet itfto the 
Vervice of the deSefted, though fiildly '^ttcee^iiftfl, 
^Ifeu'ia Teresa, <[^ueen of Hungary. This Coihrhi^dh, 
at hfe ^JFatlier's desfre, lie at length V€fi*y tihvidllihg!y 
Velihquished ; but His itiilitstry ardour* Was reViVted Waiiy 
"years afterwarHs, on the pas^Irig drthfe iktt wKicih esta- 
blished the IVliUfia Force upon 'its plres^rit fb^Mng. 
^pbh' that occasion, which haf)pehW1h*flie yfelr "iYiJ^ 
%e assist'ecl his ^frifehd, the feSt I&^^tife td^Wshfeha, 
fii fbfriiihg a^baftallbn df 'BliBtfa Ih 'hib ^hifiVe tom!f. 
of which hfe aftfefwards becohie 'Lreiitetaatfti'Cdldiid. 
'^Hoiigh'hiis^hiintify feclUcUtiiin'htid ^nbt 'bfefen ^egtlhh-. 



^ mg( only {Ncoyied an active an4 $]kfjlful oijicejr, bitf 
^tingj}^h§4 WW5!?^ as ^e au|^or of a ^* PUn <^ 
{^^ciplJQ^^ cofT^posj^ for th& ps,^ of 'the ^^^ti^ <^ 
the county of Norfolk/' which yfr^ P^cJ^ ^^t^ejii^dy 
104 g^^r^^ly adopted ji^y jofher corps pf tJiQ j^^tW^Ush- 
me9t f . Unfti?ppi^y jColond Windham's f^le c^n.- 



I t I > II ■ ii^—i»— ^^^—11 ■ I ^tm^m-»»t^i^>mmJtit>ammm 



* This work, which was published in 1 760, is comprized in 'a 
quarto volnmey and contains many plates^ serving to illustrate th^ 
plaa a£ exardie \riuoh XJobnel Windbam reQomiP^4^d. . ^{^ 
4s*filtfWi « Tp thp ^ig^t ^9nqura%,thc ^ad flf jS^ts})^ryf 

^spectite counties as Lord-Lieutenants in the execution of tne 
MSitia Acts/^'is subscribed by Lord Townshend. who notices 
Colonel Windham in terms of warm commendation. An adver- 
tisement, »iffnai ^ \y. Windham /V^^ djit^d .tl^ a^t^ Aygu^t 
^7Mi» at MiJifia Bfjrras^s, . to. )vJiif* glace ^f ^JftgUon jj^ jyjj- 




Its own county. 

' ' • • . < 

That Colonel -Wiii^lim's military instructions to his brothtr-^ 

oAcecs wettnot always jafaftetved i^:conding']to bis wjaibs^, jp«fj^ 

.ibWP*J^:l«<ii<;rpv anfic4fl|e, ^yd^qh ^^.w^ijer p£ this Mrr^^ijt 

^pccived ,fom A^,o\d <lfficcr pf the Jbattalion, lately dead. The 

coro^^ on its m^rch, having to pass m parade order before the Kinff 

at Xcnsingtouy the Colonel took particular pains to perfect his 

officers jn the mimner of the dalu^e. To his great mortjficatioDt 

JioweTer, i)ur okscnrcdifhu om.of his c»pt^nsXanJipj)e«t.<x>u9tnr- 

4 gl tf ton i n ) 9fl9cl^ .wit}i ji^te ^copposure past His^J^cjtjr, 

jSq^H^jit, b^;p^^/^P .bim^the^^i^test^notice. U^bn^bein^ caUei 

to accQjmt for this negligence^ tne pfificer (dcniea the truth of tne 

charge. *< Do you Yhink, Colonel tVindnam,'* sai4 he, ^* I ^d 

not 'know the^ing as well as you did ? Hqw coukiJ miss him ? 

Had:n4tJbfcliie.6. Ri otflhift breast ^' .«Tbe.w<vtby CAPl«inJbvi 

actually saluted a Beefeater \ 
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^titution by no means seconded the ardotir and activity 
of his mind. A victim to a consumptive habit, he 
died on the 36th of October 1761, when only in the 
44th year of his age. 

He had married Mrs. Lukin, the mother of the 
present Dean of Wells, by whom he had but one son, 
William Windham, who was born in 1750, on the 
3d of May (old style), in Golden Square. At seven 
years of age, young Windham had been pl^ed at 
Eton, where he remained till he was about sixteen ; 
"distinguishing hitnself by the vivacity and brilliaiicy 
of his talents, among school-fellows of whom many 
were afterwards highly eminent for their genius and 
acquirements. He was the axvy of the school for the 
quickness of his progress in study^ as Well as it& zo 
knowledged leader and champion in all athletic sports 
and youthful frolicks. The late Dr. Barnard, then 
Head-master, and afterwards Provost of Eton College, 
used to remark when Fox and Wjndhani had become 
cofi^icuous in the senate, that they wa-e the last boys 
he had evfer flogged. Their offence was, Aat of steal- 
ing olT together to see a play acted at Windsor. The 
Sub-master, Dr. Dampier, afterwards Dean of Dur- 
ham (the father of the present Bishop of Ely), was 
Mr. Windham's guardian, in conjunction with David 
Garrick, Mr. Price of Hereford, and the celebrated 
Benjamin Stillihgfleet, who is noticed by Colonel 
Windham, in the pitrpdjuction to his " Plan- of Disci- 
pline,^' as having, contributed scnne learned informntion 
^respecting the antiquity of the i|k of music in wan 



Hvu Windham's life* c 

On leaving Etoii, in 1766, he was, placied in the 
umversity of Glasgow, under the tuidon of Dr* 
Anderson, Professor of Natural History, and the 
learned Dr. Robert Simeon, the editor of Euclid. 
Here he remained about a year, having by diligent 
appUcadon to stpdy laid the foundadon of his profound 
mathematical acquirements. He was then removed to 
Oxford, where, in September 1 7^7, he was entered 
a gentleman-commoner of University college. Sir Ro- 
bert Chambers being his tutor. While at Oxford, he 
took so little interest in public affairs^ that, as the 
writer of this narrative has heard him relate, it was the 
standing joke of one of his contemporaries, that 
**Windham would^^never know who was prime minis- 
ter." This disinclination to a political life, added to 
a modest diffidence in his own talents, led him at the 
period which is now spoken of, to reject an offer 
which, by a youth not more than twenty y«irs of age, 
might have been considered as a splendid one ; — ^that 
of being named secretary to his father's friend. Lord 
Townshend, who had been appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

After four years residence, he left Oxford in i77i> 
He always retained feelings of gratitude towards Alma 
Mater ^ and preserved to the last an intimate acquaint- 
ance and correspondence with some of the most dis- 
tinguished resident members. He did not, however, 
take his master's degree till 1783. That of doctor 
of laws was conferred on him in 1793, at the instal- 
lation of the Duke of Portland. It is related that o^ 
this occasion, almost the whole assembly rose from 
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thar feeatJs, ^lieh he entered tHb theatre, and tecfei^ed 
hiiii With kcclkniarions of applause*. Nor was his 
fii&nory forgotten at the Ikte installation of LbriSl 
Gretlville ; for iil the recitations made on that bcca- 
sion, due honours were paid to the genius, taste, and 
Acquirements of which the public had r'ecently been 
deprived. 

After leaving Osfeford, he pished some time bn the 
cbnt&ent. in 1773, 21 voyige of discovery to wardfe 
tWe North-Pole having been projected and placed un- 
tfer the command of the late Lord MuTgrave (theii 
Commodore Phipps), Mr. Windh'am, \ivith His charac- 
teristic ardour, joined as k passenger "in the expedition. 
1[^o his great mortificatibn, however, 'a continued sea* 
Sfcklriess of an unusually severe and de1]iilitatihg kind, 
Vefidered it necessary for him to be landed on the 
coast of Norway. Here, accompanied by a faithful 
Vervatfit ndw living, who had attended hrm from hfs 
'childhood, he passed through 'a series of adventnreis 
^d " hair-breadth ^scapes,*' in whicli hfs courage 
*and iiutttanity w^re conspicuous. The recital of tliein 
might agreeably occupy a considerable space in a work 
l^s liihited in its nature and extent than the present. 



»> ^ 



* *It will here be proper to observe, that for 'many of the dates 
^nd facts noticed in this early -part of f he narrative, tHe author is 
, .indebted to a brief biographical niemotr, which, sobn after Mr. 
Windham's death, his highly-valued friend Mr. Malone pfesedted 
to those persons who were most intimately connected with the 
lamented subject of it. The manner in which Mr. Malone execut- 
ed his task leaves nothing tb regret, except' ttiat he did ftot imi)Ose 
ohhimselPa mdrecbhipreliensive one. Had He doiiethi^, the 'at- 
tempts of others would have been ivorse than superfluous. 



His esiriifist sfisay »s g ^Uie ^2^sr w» oos^siW^ 

by {I caU vducH was iiia4ei:>ii tb^ cpuptf y, §ps 9, sijbscFJpI 

fiidn in aid of Oovipriunefit, tp be applied t@wr4s f:^rryiag 

on the wyr ^th our American cplpRieS* It W^ 9^ ^ 

flSth of January 1 778, at a m^ing of g^ntl^m^n R^ thu 

county of N^^i^y held at Norwich, lil^ Uff WWfW 

ham gair# the first proimse pf tb^t egUpepiE^ wl^igk 

he afterwards attained as an orator jgid gtat^^cj^gi^* 

Of his qoeech uppo this ofrcasippi, g r$por| ^a§ ^^u- 

aately been pr«err.ed, And tfePBgfe «t piygt g§t ^ 

compajred with later /$pe^n^n$ of his .^gjiegce^ {( 

mi^ be Adoaitted to /ewb^ $Qn^ pp^9pfs §f ^utgie^^ 

dextmtofj and vigour^ As the .^ivMiest i^ffort gf j 

^ysiuiguished orator, it is at Ifi^st » ^CAiV'iQf^.; ^Dd 9§ 

thai: accouBft the report of ihe procQcyjj^g^ of liie TOfififr 

isg will ha^e a place allotted to it in this w^k f* il^ 

k fopiod f rpm a pcovindal paper x>f ith^ tingii^^ .(T%# 

NorfEdlk C^roQicle^) and considering thi^ tf^^ 1^\&^ 

of reporting debates 'was not then a /Gommon yone, mii 

JWBS 4:crtm^\y Hjttle practised in the xcauitcy, M, wi¥ t^ 

4iiOttght perhaps not akogedier iH^executed 4 ^ougjb 

^ jfher^'Can be 110 doubt tthat AAr. iWindhw/iS .eloqumce^ 

^Idch was long cemembec^qd >in iihe couoty^ isu^qced 

^ot ^a -litlle >in -its way to the press, (t wall be sufficient 

^ 4l)n8 |llace «to notice, ths^t #the partA¥hiGh he tocdc 

Airas in'Opposidpn to .the subsorq^iticms, and>to the .wv 

;tl8^1f ; and that 'his friend and his (father's fcieod, 

?lhe ^nt Mavquis Townshend, .who diad ihiipaelf pro- 

'posiid 'the measure dT the .subscription, :boce [in ihis 



if Ste.tbe>AfPP9Ddi»itPlliif nMrauie.(A'). 
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reply, the wannest testimony to the ^ abiUties^ know-' 
ledge, eloquence,, and integrity, of his young antago* 
nist. The result of the meeting was, that those who 
remained unconvinced by Mr. Windham's arguments, 
entered into the proposed subscription; while those 
who had opposed the measure withdrew to another 
Inn, where they framed a strong protest against its 
principle and object. 

Some time before the event which has been last 
noticed, he had altered himsdf as an officer in the 
westan battalion of Norfolk militia. In this charac- 
ter, he proved that he inherited the military turn and 
talents of his father, to whom the very corps, in which 
he served had been so greatly indebted for its forma* 
tion and discipline. When the militia were called 
out in 1778, Mr. Windham held the rank of majcor^ 
iand those who remember him in that post, bear ample 
testimony to his zeal, expermess, and personal ac- 
tivity. On his battalion being ordered to march from 
Norwich, to be quartered in the adjoining : county, 
he shewed an instance of resolution, which, as it 
made considerable impression in the country where it 
happened, must not be passed ova* in silence. Thie 
marching guinea, as it is called, was, canti!ary tP 
Majpr Windham's advice, ordered by the LieutenaQt- 
colonel not to be paid till the corps, should have 
actually marched out of the county.' The: men, 
however, became ckmorous for immediate payment, 
and proceeded to open mutiny. On their being as- 
sembled near the Castle at Norwich, Major Windham 
(in the absence of the Lieuteoant-colonel) ordered 
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tfa^n to march ; but instead of obeying this cemmand, 
they grounded thdr arms, and insisted on the payment 
of their guineas. The order being repeated in a very 
resolute tone, some of them prepared to attend to it ; 
when a man stent out of the ranks, and reproved 
them for dieir want of firmness. This man Major 
Windham seized with his own hand, in order to com-* 
mit him a prisoner to the Guard-house, and in this 
attempt, assisted by some of the men belonging to his 
own company, he at length succeeded, though amidst 
a shower of stones, and in defiance of the interrup- 
tion offered by the soldiers, and the populace in their 
train, three of whom he was compelled to sUaice 
by blows. As a rescue seemed likely to be at« 
tempted, the Major determined to remain with his pri* 
jBoner all night. .At four in the nK>rning, the expected 
attack was b^un by a party of the militia, with fixed 
^ bayonets. On their demanding the prisoner to be given 
up. Major Windham, standing at the door, with his 
sword drawn, plainly told them that while he had 
life to defend the Guard-house, the oflFender should 
not be allowed to Isscape. The soldiers, encouraged 
by the mob, were now proceeding to acts of violence, 
when the prisoner, stepping forward, requited than 
ndt to hurt his Major, who was the best of men^ and 
declared that if they released him, he would again 
surrender himself into custody^ This declaration con- 
tributed to appease the mutineers, who, however, 
were not effectually Deduced to obedience, until the 
civil power had found it necessary to interfere ; after 
. which the battalion proceeded on its march to South* 
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ft^uld and Aldborotigh, tm> snail towns cm the Sii& 
folk coast. 

This intr^d comluct only served to sicrease tli« 
redpect of the corps towards bim, while th^ were 
desirous to forget the occasion which had called for it. 
By his humanity, as well as by his courage, he 
secured their esteem, haviiig, as far as lay in his 
f)Oiver, discountenanced corporal punishments, which 
^^re then more frequently infliceed in die army than 
tst present. But his useful services as a milkia 
office were soon brought to a dose. It happened, 
on ft mar<^, that imprudently, afid in a soct of £roiic, 
fie Reined two brotlier«officers Yn riding through a 
lieep rivulet, after whkh they were obliged to keq> 
^n their wet clothes for many hours. The eoose- 
'quences of this ad^^entnupe -wei^e fotal to <one of die 
'party, who died soon affterwards ; — -^^n^o^er, now 
living, IS said to 'have saved himself by a -timely appli- 
i:^tibn t>f brandy ; — « while Mr. Windham was Dhrown 
^to a fever 'of a most alarming kind, fieom the •^efecls 
*df w^ich h is centain 'that his oonsiitution never 
*<h&roughly recovered. For many daiys lie k«pt his 
bed at Bury St. Edmund^s, without any hopes tfepig 
entertained 'of his recovery. At length, 'he was 
ifeotght to have regained strength enough to mider- 
'tsBee a tour on i!he Continent, which was recommended 
•for the re*egtablishment of his health. He ac(!ord- 
«ingly employed nearly two years of his life in a jour- 
ney through ^Switzerland and 'Italy. 

Trem this tour he returned at a criiicd moment, 
in September i^So. The Pai^Kament -had just »been 



SufBlrfd), %hb had fepresferited Nttrwfch for ift«e ffiitil 
twenty yfeaf^, iiad beeh bbUged td relft^tilsR fciS *b|)«i 
tRetej !n cbn^n^eirce 6( a ^^r^rfM cS^M^ «4iteh 
his 'ctoHfeagtife Mr. Bacon (bn^ of the LbJ^ds bf l¥Mle) 
had formed with Mr. thuiibVir, a citiieh bf the ^IfcCSj 
iild a brother of the Lord Ghancdlor. Btit thi^ 
friends of Sir Harbbtd fteing dirttehfain^ hot to gf^A 
him up tamely, invited him back igiife> atod pladsd 
hinl rn nomination, jointly with Mr, WSi^Siam^ ^h6to 
thty supposed to be then out bf the kingdotai, but 
't^ose vigorous speech against the Americail tvar hiA 
mkde So strettg ah im^n^ssion oh thera lAiat his abs^cfi 
fikd not vne^kehfed his pojp^aant^. It liapptt*^, sifa* 
j^ulariy 'though, thtft, withbut thte !eM kSidtrt^dgfe tff 
what h^a Ju^t pissed in Ms favWtirr, h^ atriVed i!tVb% 
Wch, in his tva^ frott Lohdbn to FdbHg^, jus/i:%h¥«fc 
days befbVe 'the pJll cbnrm^ced. It ti^s t06 U% 
however, to fedcure his fel^ctidh ; "btft his colleagui^, 
Sir Harbord Harbord, was returned with Mi*. BacOh ; 
'whife "STr. WihShStn, Vith all the disadvantages tX 
his situation, had the satisfaction of counting a very 
respectable poll, as well as of securing warm assu* 
ranees of support, whenever a future occasion mijght 
require 'it. * 

Though he 8ld not obtain a deat in ^Parliament, he 
li^^a ftbrh this time 'iniich In town, arid connected 
Tiiniself with some of 'the most eminent political arid 
literary men of the day. Before he made his tour to 
the Continent, he had become a member of the cele- 
brated Literttry CItfb. 'On hfs return, he cemented 
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Imfrieadtbifs with the leadiiig memberaaf that So* 
detjf and more particiilarly with its two most diMn* 
gnidied ornaments. Dr. Jdhnson and Bfr. Burke. For 
die former he entertained sentiments of the hidiest 
reelect and regard, which the Doctor ^ppois to have 
retomed with equal warmth. The hig^ commenda- 
tion with which Johnson noticed him, in a letter to 
Dr. Brocklesby, though it has been often rq)eated, 
ought not here to be omitted* ^' Mr. Windham/f 
said he, ^^ has been here to see me ; — he came I 
think forty miles out of his way, and staid about a 
day and a half ^ perhaps I may make the time shorter 
than it was. Such conversation I shall not have again 
till I come back to the regions of literature, and there 
Windham is inter stellas Luna minores */' This letter 
was written at Dr. Taylor's house at Ashbourne. An 
eulogium like this, proceeding from a literary giant of 
sevei^ty, certainly no professor of the art of praising, 
must be thought a valuable testimony to the merits of 
a young man, who could hardly be said to have yet 
rendered himself eminent on the stage of public life f. 



* Boswell's Life of Johnson^ voLiv. p. 374. 3d edition. 

f At a still earlier period, Mr. Windham's character was duly 
appreciated by a writer of no ordinary classy in the letters first pub- 
lished in I779» under the name of the younger Lord Lyttelton. 
After describing the most conspicuous wits of the day, and com- 
paring their respective powers in conversation, the author says to 
his correspondent, <'It surprises me that you should leave Wind- 
ham out of your list, who (observe my prophecy) will become 
on^ of the ablest and most shining characters that the latter part 
bf this age will produce. 1 hazard Uttle in such a presentiment ; 
his talentSi judgment} and attainments will verify it." 
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When Johnson was on his death-bed, Mr. Wmdham 
manifested the kindest attention to him, by his fre- 
quent visits, as well as by lending him the services <rf 
Cawstcai (the faithful servant before alluded to), who 
sat up with Johnson the night before his death. Tlie 
funeral was attended by Mr. Windham, whom* \m 
deceased friend had remembered in a codicil to hi^ 
will, by the bequest of a book * selected from his 
library, • 

Of Mr. Burke, it is needless to say, that, during 
a long-tried friendship, political and personal, he found 
in Mr. Windham a faithful associate, and warm ad- 
mirer. Their opinions seldom diflFered ; but on z 
highly important occasion, hereafter to be noticed, 
upon which they did differ,* such was Mr. Windham's 
deference to the wisdom and experience of his friei^, 
that he surrendered his judgment to Mr. Burke's. 
From his connection with this eminent hian, and witii 
his old school-fellow Mr. Fox, he now became, though 
out of Parliament, a sort of member of the party the© 
in opposition, or rather of that branch of it of whith 
the Marquis of Rockingham was considered as the 
leader. In this character, he was strongly solidted to 
become a candidate for Westminster; wheneveir a va- 
cancy should take place. The proposal was at first 
rather agreeable to him, but as his opinions on the 
then popular question of Parliamentary Reform' 
widely differed from those of his intended constituents. 



• Poetac Graeici Heroici per Henricum Stephanum. See Bo$« 
well, Tol.iv. p,43i, 3d edit. . . * . 
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be aeemf to hav^ glii41y availed hun;$elf of ^ oppor- 
tunity of decliDJing t\m Tpxx^ered ^^PPQ^Fr His Qiy^f 
KCPj^ of ifeis tiwiWi^ viU be jfoijpcj in J^ /qH^Wt 
iDg l?(ttier, which h^ p4^4^^d tq a g^pjtlefps^ i^ 

NpTwicb (tb# lat» j:^ Wwgafi? J^f), wtp :5?r?s j 
li^ilMM pfoiwter pf Ws interns ^ /i^ J^t^i^ xity : 

** Sf^^^ -^W?f? Strfft, 

" Dear Sie, 5/A Jun^ ^79.?* 

w Tojjr h?ive fefifi^rd, w .doubt, froji^ ^ P)yp^» as 

8ireU ;a$ from a letter or two of n^pe )s^ to Nor- 

Jiwb> a ge!HH:al accouiiit A;>f p^iy tran$2^:tioa$^ vq^ i;^ 

epflH: tp ibec<HEpw)g a ,qs»didate for We^pfli^ter. Jfi 

Jb^ .^ifbple ^i)^<^ .fcqpii tbie i^:^t m^tiqn ,?if it spq^ 

^^ tfas -gc^wal j^fltipo, to ^e pr^s^mt xiqcasion^ J 

j|ttdr9^QMinied4ie^y(f>a^^^ Wt thjnkipg a .$c^ f<wr 

W >(» tt lB n| Sr y a^ oflfer jofU^ d^f^i>edj if Att^WabJe ^jSo^ 

lHI«yft«fns» :»prrpftn»4ewgrit;Si? W object to ,be jjiju;- 

#ufid ith^wJIfiU fttie -n:^ediiw of frmdii ^^^ciUtypr e^- 

4»0Ke. Thip iivteptipn pf Jsaidr^ jnatt^rg , tp tJjeir q^ 

i<^^^tipp, iprp4<iC«d fit ftr?t by the coa^dei^atipn^ above 

m^i^j^^y SWip co^cmed ,afterw?ipds by ,^ppther fe4- 

cifigj »Mrhl9&> iby the .njan^epvei^t of jp^ie particujjjr 

.pemow, a r^Spludon wfts (^jirried at q^c qf the^^ner^l 

)M«ewiggiorjpmttQg HP iMr.Eit^, in <;ase pf a vap^gf. 

jAftdr tbfttj .•prppTipty.r#fl^i^ed .ths^t a jri^n.qvral of ^oiy: 

rt:9i!f99ponde9oe ^^ho^kl ccnne ^ a forq^al 4nvit;f^tj|9fi 

,£riHXi::ttemi/» And .p^r^y ki tfeat iprm it .v^ j^bQi,»t .to 

,Qpine, that is, as a resolution of the Westminster 

Cpmmittee, withput any sprt of applicapon from me ; 

when, upoil inquiry into the g^ei;;^ ^^{itimenijsj3f ^the 

10 
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j^eo^Ie <6^ the <|uestb!i of Parliameneary Reform, by 
< ^ich, thotrgh my ekctbn cduld tiot have been pre- 
tented, tny ^lualion, U|3oii tiie ii^ole, wouM lia^ine 
feieen teA4e^ unpleasam ; iasid from the rdlectioti 
that, on a vacancy hapjjtiisiig in l^ weamsffbS^ a^ 
iTor^th, « p^erSDn might be thosen who couid not 
afterwards be set aside, I determined not to wait till 
a resoluljon of the committee might make refusal more 
difScult, (biM: to forestal their deliberations, by a letter 
Ifei^ni&g'^e 'honot^ #iKt -might be intended me. The 
reddotift ussij^fted « '^ tetter woe, Ae itilSsi^ence of 
-^pliHM that pf evsESed in some '6f ttie jn^ef^ndrnt ifr 
\ttes^ if^ i^ect to mys€3f, ^estrajring that «n»ii^ 
l«lt^jr *cf choice, wkliout wliic^ I i^iiki Mflttue ^mibi&iw 
"^^ seitt^t We^minsier; «nd my cy&afgpeemen^ aigid^ 
^fied w ^mtty e3^]Sidt t^pms, widi maiqr^iixe^im«s 
that t^ie^med "then to 'be popular. I ^«M flatter 
loytelf, "ftat no p«rt of Ais tranmdkMi cam haire pre^ 
judiced m!y interest "at Norwicih^ afid ^thatt lite ^enclu- 
'sion etigltt i^aiiher to have promoted it. 

'I^beg to be remember^ to all friends; and 4 am» 
^rSir, 

l^^oiir obedient and fidt^ul Serti^nt, 

At the dislte'of tbe precedmg letter, Mr. li^indbafinf^ 
friends had jnst attuned dffice, upon die i?es%nation ^f 
^Lo»d ^Norih ^md Aie ^l^net Whidi %ad ^eondndfed 'the 
'JAUnerican tt^. The Marqc^ of K.ocAdngbam was 
fiitbA at'fte head of 'the'newadilfiiiiidtratioh, -btit^his 
i^th, '•Hilih took place on the ttrt Jtfly 'r7«^,'and 
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the elevation of Lord Sfaelbume to the vacant po^ 
induced Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, with the rest of the 
Rockingham party, to reagn their situations. Mr. 
Windham's opinion vm strongly in favour of thi^ 
course, as appears by a letter, also addressed to Mn 
Norgate, from which the following is an extrs^ct : 

" Queen Anne Street^ 

4th July lyS^i. 
^^ You feel no doubt at Norwich, as at every other 
place, a share of the general consternation into wluch 
all good men are thrown by the death of Lord Rockr 
inghm* There could ,be no time in which the loss of 
sudi a character as his^ must not haye been sev^ely 
felt ; but now it falls with a wdght that erusbes. The 
very existence <^ that . interest which has niaintained 
the cause of the country since the Revolution, is in 
danger of terminating in his person. The only hope 
and endeavour n^ust b^, in my humble ^pinion^ to 
keep the troops together, by withdrawing th^n from 
action for a tim^, aqd leaving the enen^y. to pursue 
his operations, till they can have recovered thdr 
spirits, and retrieved their losses, sufficiently to make, 
a n^w attack. Some of the ^lost considerable amongst 
them are strongly of that opinion, and urge the im* 
medkte resignation of their places, if Lord Shelbume 
is to be at the he^ of afiairs. Others are of opinion 
that they should still continue in, in order to complete 
the good they have begun^ ^nd not quit the public 
service till his conduct shall h^ve driven them, ^qm it. 
The advocates for ^ther opinion are actuated by per- 
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Seedy honest motives. I am, for itiy own part, clearly 
for the sentiments of the foriHer, ai^d think there can 
be neither cre<&t nor safety to themselves, nor con- 
sequently final advantage to the country, in their 
continuing in office. The danger of continuing is, 
that they will miss an opportunity of breaking off with 
credit and effect, and n^ver find another." 

By the famous coalition of Mr, Fox and his friendsf 
with Lord North and the remains of the former mini- 
stry. Lord Shelbume, after effecting a general peace, 
was driven from his post in April 1783. Under the 
new ministry, of which the Duke of Portland was the * 
nominal head, Mr. Windham accepted the office of 
Chief Secretary to the Earl of Northington, then ap- 
pdnted Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. An anecdote, 
which has been often repeated, is Connected with his 
acceptance of this appointment. On his expressing to 
his friend Dr. Johnson, some doubts whether he could 
bring himself to practise the arts which might be 
thought necessary in his new situation, the Doctor 
humourously replied^ " Don*t be afraid. Sir ; you 
will soon make a very pretty rascal*.*' It appears^ 
however, that Mr. Windhau/s doubts were not ill 
jbunded. He yielded up his secretaryship to Mr. Pel- 
ham (now Earl of Chichester) in August 1783, 
about four months after his appointment 5 and his 
resignation is ascribed, in a late publicarion t» to a cer- 



nt ■■■ 



* Boswelly vol. iv. p. 208, $d edit. 

'f Hardy's Memoirs of the Earl of Charlemont, p. 254. 

VOL. I. C ' 
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t^ distribution of patronage by the Viceroy, in favout 
of the old court party, which had givai a ju6l offence 
to Lord Charlemont and his friends, who had been the 
best supporters of the Whigs of the mother*country 
before they came into office. The writer alluded to 
relates, that ^' Mr. Windham, who had served as a 
bond of union, on the Viceroy's first coming to Ire- 
land, between him and Lord Charlemont, now wisely 
preferred the coimty of Norfolk to the Phoenix Park 
near Dublin, and retirecl from his situation. Lord 
Charlemont had long known and esteemed him as an 
accomplished, amiable man. This secession added 
much to his (Lord C.'s) chagrin, as might reasonably 
be expected." In a letter, dated Dublin, 26th August 
1782, which at the time found its way anonymously 
into a newspaper, but which is believed to have been 
written by a geQtleman who had good means of know* 
ing the £au:ts connected with this resignation, it is 
stated to have been occasioned by a want of ^*' due 
requisites in Mr. Windham to become a supple and 
venal courtier." *' Some assert," this writer adds,. 
^^ that his resignation was chiefly owing to a coolness 
betweai him and a certain great personage (the Lord 
LieutaEiant). — Mr. Windham is a man of deep sci- 
ence, and of great penetration and abilities; — the^ 
great personage likes a deep bottle — to penetrate a 
cork— and has strong abilities of bearmg wine. The 
one was an enemy to thinking ; — the other to drink- 
ing, and so they parted." 

The same writer adds an anecdote which ought not 
to be omitted. It b given in these words : ^^ The 

12 
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. ' ' 

Ibliowing circiinkstance Respecting Mr. Whw^aiti'is'an 

absolute fact, and' shews mote and more the loss this 
country (Ireland) has experienced by his -resignatiori; 
A few days previous to his leavihg Ireland, a geiitle* 
riiah frotA England waited on hiih with a strong letter 
of recommendation from Mr. Burke, requesting Mr/ 
Wmdhkm would embftice an opportunity of present- 
ing him with some little preferment that might fall id* 
the ^ft of government. Mr. Windham assured the 
gentleman he should be happy to present a person so' 
strongly recommended by Mr. Burke \vith a niuctt* 
greater ptece of preferment than that requested ; biit' 
that it was his fixed determination, should he remaiti^ 
in the secretaryship (of which he had* some doubts)-^* 
to give every place in his power to Irfehmen ; sts^he 
had long been persuaded that the natives had the best' 
right to the bread of thdr own land.** Whatever 
may have been the cause of this resignation, which 
has, by other accounts^ been attributed to ill health^^ 
it appears that on this, and on a former occasion, When' 
he visited his friend, L6x:d Townshend, during his' 
Vice-royalty, hd was long enough in Ireland to form 
many valuable friendships, which lasted till his death. 

Oil 'the down&ll of the coalition ministry, occa»* 
sioned by Mr. Fox's famous bill for new modelling' 
the government of India, a new cabinet was appointed 
at the close of 1783, with Mr. Pitt presiding at the 
Treasury. -^But the ex-ministers still retaining a cotb^ 
dderable mSijority in the House of Commons, it wao 
found necessary to dissolve the Parliament in March' 
iyS4. On this occasion, Mr. Windham clainied the 

c a 
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promises of his friends at Norwich, but soon found that 
Mn Fox ^Lhd his party had lost much of their popu- 
larity in that city, as well as in most other parts of the- 
kingdom ; particularly amongst the dissenters, by whom 
they had before been warmly supported. The quesdoa 
t(>o of Parliamentary Reform, which had already stood 
in his way at WestmSister^ was become a highly po- 
pular one amongst his Norwich friends. Still he was 
not to be dismayed. On the contrary, his intrepidity 
rose with the difficulties which threatened him ; for, 
besides avowing at a public meeting his dislike to the 
prevailing doctrines of Reform, he published a very 
manly address to the electors, in which he spumed 
the popularity to be acquired by a servile accommo-. 
dation to changes of public opinion, and declared that 
he should, on all occasions, make his own dispas-. 
sionate judgment the sole and fixed rule of his conduct*. 
Dangerous as it must. at first have appeared, the bold- 
ness of this address (which gave a just presage, of ^his 
future political course) met with a generous reward 
from those who could not approve of his public con- 
nepf ions ; and he had, on the result of the election, 
the satisfaction of being returned by a majority of sixty- 
four over his antagonist', the late Honourable Henry 
Qobart *• . In this contest, his success waa remarkable^ 

^^/^^^/•mmmmmm^fm^m^m^^^^K^^A ■ I ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i i ■■ ■ ■■■■!» .^^^mm^mmmm^a^mmmmmmm 
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* So little was he disposed to court the favour of the people by 
any concessions, that his mode of canvassing them on this occasion 
was ridiculed by the opposite party in a hdmourons parody of tome 
scenes of JShakspeare's Coriolanus,. jn which he was made to ask 
** the voicesi the sWeet Toices/' of the Norwich citizca% muchii^ 
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for in almost every other popular election^ the coa- 
lition party were totally defeated. In the cotinty of 
Norfolk, Mr. Windham warmly exerted himself in the 
cause of his friend Mr. Coke ; but that gentleman, 
notwithstanding the great influence he derived from his 
large property, and many estimable qualities, was 
driven from the field by the same cry which, in other 
places, proved fatal to Lord John Cavendish, General 
Conway, Mr. Byng, and many other friends of Mr. 
Fox, who, by a humourous allusion to the book of 
that title, gained the appellation of ** Fox^s Martyrs.*^ 
There certainly was no part of Mr. Wihdhatn'ij 
political course that he reviewed with more satisfactipn 
than this early stage of it. The writer of this narra-' 
tive has frequently heard him, in the latter period of 
his life, deplore in strong terms the system whicK 
began and finally prevailed in this contest between the 
Crown and the Commotis ; — a system which he al- 
ways considered as ruinous* to the best interests of 'the 
country. The ministers, however, Avere completely 
triumphant ; their majorities in both houses were krge 
and decisive ; and the opposition, strong as they con- 
tinued to be in talents^ were so reduced in numbers. 



1 ■ ' 

the lofty style of the Roman General. It should be observed^ 
howeYer» that on other occasions he was an admirable election can- 
vasser. The easy and mibly frankness of his address waa not more 
agreeable ta* the hi j^r classes than to the common people. Without 
talking^ their language|^ he appeared fully to enter into their views 
and feelings^ aad would often good humouredly maintain an argu* 
meiit with them in their own way when he found them prepareoL 
to resist his solidtations. 
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as to be no longer formidable in any other way than 
by occasionaUy. putting the ministers to the necessity 
of defending ithefns^yes by argument. 

Mr. Windjbain made his first speech in Parliament 
gm ;tjie 9th pf Fiebruary 1785, early in the second 
ses^on after his election. The question which occa- 
$bned this trial of his powers, was the C|elebrated one 
of ^e Westminster scrutiny. It will be necessary to 
raooUect, that Mr. Fo^ had been, successful qij the 
poU jbr tlmt 5ty by a m^ijor^ty of mojre thp two 
hundr^ yctes, but Sif Cecil Wrgiy ha4 demsoidedi.a 
^tttiay, wh^ tbje Hjgb Baili^ had procieed^ upon, 
lUfid jn thf njii^an time, at his ow^ 4^^^f?^» ^^4 4^* 
I||ye4 m^lc^ hia feturp to the writ. 4gajf^ ttus 
fnej^upj^ Mr. Fox (who had* been returned for aiiother 
pl^p^) had ip vaip called for the censure of the house, 
i|)L. the preoedjng ^ssipn. The scrutiny slowly pr^* 
Gee4ed, ^d t|ie return, was sdll withl^eld. , £^t ^e 
CQml^eI^j;:eme^t of, the secqxid sessipn^ the as^sprs 
Wfho h^d been apj>ointed,by the Hig|i Baili^ wer^ ^^- 
mii^d^ at tji^^^af (>f t}ie hpu^ concjsr^^ the; del^.,; 
ajDl4,it W4S in thesuppojft pf ajnptipn, grouij^d yfpn 
t^js es^fpipatjpp, aufl calling upon th^ ^BiaUiff for $|p 
immediate return, that Mr. Windham made the speech 
which is here alluded to. He rose immediately s^er 
Mr. Pitt had spoken on the other sjde, and he wjis 
follow^ by Mr. Fox, who cc^gr?ttt^e4 *h^ hqus© 
^^ 4>n the accession of the abilities wfakli-they had w^* 
nessed.'' The scanty report,^ however, which ha^ 
been preserved of this speech, will certainly disap- 
point the reader ; nor was it till late in BJr. Windh|ip's 
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parliamentary career, that his peculiar style of elo- 
quence was sufficiently understood or attended to by 
those who furnished the public with the substance of 
the debates. The motion for requiring the return was 
lost, and the High Bailiff received the sanction of the 
house for proceeding in the scrutiny, though with an 
intimation that it ought to be prosecuted with more 
expedition. It was not till some time afterwards that, 
upon a contrary vote of the House of Commons, the 
scrutiny was abandoned, and Mr. Fox returned duly 
elected. He subsequently, in a court of law, re- 
covered 2000I. damages from the High Bailiff, for 
the loss he had sustained by the scrutiny. 

In the course of the same session, Mr. Windham 
spoke in opposition to Mr. Ktt's Shop tax, which he 
pronounced to be partial, oppressive, and unjust, oti 
the same grounds upon which he afterwards uniformly 
reprobated ail bills that had for their object a taxatbn^ 
not on the community at large, but on certain classes 
of men invidiously selected from it *. 

In 1786, he joined in the resistance which was sue- 
ces^Uy made against the grand scheme for ft)rtifying 
the Dock-yards of Portsmouth and Plymouth, brought 
forward by the Duke of Richmond (then Master-Gene^ 
rat of the Ordnance) and supported by the ministers. 
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* This speech, and some others which will be Botioed in the 
comse of the namtivey wiD not he found ia^the following coUec* 
tiooy the r^orts of them which have been preserved being very 
imperlect and wholly unsatisfactory. The omission of the speeches 
themselves renders it the more necessary to allude to them in at* 
teippting the history of Mr. Windham's parliamentary career. 
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Fortifications in gaieral, Mr. Windham represented 2S 
insecure and dangerous means of defence, of all others 
the most unfit for this country to adopt ; and the 
plan proposed would only lavish 7oo,oooL of the 
public money for the purchase of alarm and danger; 
It happened that, on the division upon this question, 
the numbers were equal, and the measure of the 
ministers was rejected by the casting vote of the speaker. 
It should here be observed, that the objection which 
Mr. Windham urged against fortifications in general, 
considered with a view to our insular situation, could 
not be applied to that description of them which he 
afterwards strongly recommended for the -defence of 
our coast ; namely, the Martello Towers ; — which, 
besides being comparatively cheap and simple in their 
construiction, are not capable of being used against us 
with any effect, even if they should fall mto the hands 
of the enemy. 

It now becomes necessary to advat to the ^are 
which Mr. Windham took in the impeachment of Mr. 
Warren Hastings, for his conduct while administering 
the government of India. This measure, though eon* 
sidered in its time to be of the very first importance^ 
is now only remembered by. the unparalleled comluna- 
tion of talaits called forth in the prosecution of it. Of 
the impeachment itself, it is perhaps needless to say 
more than merely to remark, that, though it was coun- 
tenanced by Mr. Pitt, directed by .Mr. Burke, and 
supported by almost unrivalled efforts of eloquence on 
the part of that extraordinary man, as well as of Mr. « 
Sheridan, and Mr. Fox, it lingered on from session ta 
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sessioay till even its power to excite attention' seemed 
exhausted ; and it was at length dismissed almost to 
oblivion, by the very few peers who could be indiiced 
to give a vote upon it. The particular charge, how- 
ever j" which vras intrusted to Mr. Windham*s manage* 
ment, must be concisely noticed. It alleged perfidy and 
oppression in the Govemor-General, in the breach of 
a treaty wluch had been made with the Nabob Fyzoola 
Khan in 1774, after his territories had been invaded 
by the Company's troops, and the sum of 1 50,000!. 
had be«i paid by him upon ratifying the Convention. 
The case, as it. was stated, was certsdnly one which 
could not £ul to call forth indignation from a^ man of 
whom a high sense of honour, and a warm sympathy 
wkh the injured, were ^striking characteristics. In 
maintaiomg . this charge, Mr. Windham extended his 
pariiamentary reputation ; and throughout the proceed* 
mgs against' Mr. Hastings, he fought by the side of 
Mr. Burke, always ready as well as proud to defend 
ban. agaiimt: the attacks which w^e personally, and 
sometimes coarsely, made upon him, as the acknow* 
ledged leader df the impeachment. 
. Late in the autumn of 1788, the King became afflict* 
ed with the ilisorder with wtuch rec^tly he has again 
been viailed, and imder which he still imhappily la-> 
bours. On this occasbn, Mr. Windham virarmly en* 
tered in^ the fedings, and supported the opinions, of 
his political frieiKls, who contended, both for the here* 
ditary right of the Prince of Wales to assume the 
. Regenqy, and, during that assumption, for his full 
^i^yment oi ttie royal prerogatives, unfettered by re-* 
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strictkmsi. On each of thiese pants, bowevery the im« 
Ulster was tritimphant* The right of the two Houses of 
ParUament ^' to provide means of su{^yii% the defect 
of the personal exercise of the royal authority ^'^ was 
recognized in a formal resolution ; and the Prince of 
Wale$» by an exertion of this right, was to be em* 
powered to administer the royal authority, under the 
title of Regent, subject to limitations, which restrained 
him from granting peerages, reversbns, and offices §or 
life. But before the bill for this purpose had passed 
through the forms of the House of Lords, it was reB« 
dered unnecessary by His Majesty's happy recorery, 
ii^ch was announced to parliament on the joth of 
March 1789* 

Towards the end of this session, Mr. Windham 
called the attention of govenunent to a requwiioQ from 
France, which was then suffering the greamt distress 
from a scarcity of gram. Thec^ject of this reqwsilicsi 
^las, to be supplied with ao,ooo sacks of flout from 
ibis, country. ' So small a boon ought to be granted^ 
he dumgbt, from motives of humanity, and might be 
safely granted ; but a commktee of diefiouse of Gooi* 
mons having decided against it, the mimsiers,^ though 
thcjr pcofieaaed themselves disposed to aAutl die relief 
sought for»- would not, after sudi a, decision, undertake 
ta grant it upon their own re^nstbility. The lead- 
ing part which Mr. Wmdham tpok in favour of diis 
fe^uintba occasioned amongst some oi hi& constituents 
at Nansich a. considerable clamour. He allty^ the 
storm by a printed tettei?, addressed ^ To them of the 
^tizens of Nocwicb who are most Vkdy to be itfbcted 
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by an increase m the price of provisions, 99d to whom 
a handbiU contiittng wbjtt is called ^ Mr^ Windham^'s 
Speech/ &c. may be supposed to be addressed*" This 
letter, on account of it^ good sense and good humour, 
its acuteness and ^irit, seems well tcr deserve lepub^ 

In the sesskm of 1 790 '(4th JVforch) he gave his firm 
and decided' opposition to Mr. Flood's mc^n for a 
Reform of P^liamenL It will .be remembered that 
upon this question he had made tip his mind at an 
farly period; and it will hereafter be seen that tile 
i^Mions he then formed, remained unshaken to the 
dose of his life. «On the present occasion, he difiered 
from Mn Fox, and his principal political connexions 
in that bouse, Mr. Burke excepted. His ^)eeeh was 
pfoaonnoed by Mr. Pitt to contain ^^much ingeouity^Y 
and in spoie reqpects as much wisdom and argument 
^he had ever heard in the walls of that house.'' Mr; 
|%t, however^ p]:x>fe5sed himself to remain, after the 
mfifit mature deliberation, a firm and ssealous £dend to 
padiamemary refarm ^ though, fearing that the cauae 
might su&r disgrace from its bebg brought forwaid 
at an improper mom^H, he recommended Mr. Flood 
to withdraw his motion. Mr. Windham, in the course 
of his speech on this occasion, made a strong allusion 
tO/the^vf^ svanas. of strange, impracdcable notions 
wldch had lately^been wafti^ ^ver to us from the Con» 
dnent^ i to piey like iocustson the feirest fldw^n of ^ oor 
fioil;; --^ to destroy fhe boasted beauty and . veidi^ of 

^ See tbeJlpprodtx ta tjiii narm«Ki{£). 
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our consdtutiqn.'' It appears, therefore, that, at this 
early stage of it, he foresaw the evil results of the 
French Revolution. 

In June 1790, the parliament was dissolved and 
Mr. Windham was again elected for Norwich ; after a 
very slight opposition, which had been occasioned 
chiefly by a supposed but disavowed coalition of his 
interest with that of the late Mr. Hobart. 

During the first session of the new parliament, he 
strongly reprobated the conduct of the ministers, in re* 
lation to their armaments against Spain and Russia, 
which had respectively been occasioned by disputes 
concerning the possession of Nootka Sound and 
Oczakow. On a renewal of the latta: question, in the 
succeeding session, he again forcibly exprcsssed his dis* 
approbation of the measures which had been pursued 
by government. It should also be noticed, for the 
sake of recording hereafter a proof of the • ccmsistency 
of his sentiments on another subject, that in Fdbruary 
1 79 1 he earnestly supported a bill which was broi^ht 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Mitford * (now. 
Lord Redesdale), for the purpose of relieving from 
certain penalties and disabilities the protesting Catholic 
Dissenters of England. 

It now becomes necessary to advert tp an events 
which, though it cannot justly be said to have occa* 
sioned any change in the general turn of Mr. Wind- 
ham's politicar opinions, had ultknately the e&ct of 
separating him from many of the persons with whom 
he had hitherto been acting. This event was the 
French Revolution. Of the commencancnt and early 
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|>rogress of if, h^ had been more than a common ob- 
server; he had, for a short time, been an actual specta* 
tor .of the scene. When we recollect what the first feel- 
ings were, which the new and imposing appearance :of 
things in France had generally excited, not only in this 
country, but throughout Europe, it will not seem surpriz- 
ing if Mr. Windham did not instantly foresee all the mis- 
chiefis that were about to spring iirom it. We have 
already found, however, that at so early a period asr 
March 1790, he was awake to the danger, and pre- 
pared to meet it. Soon after that declaration of his sen- 
timents, the memorable publication of Mr. Burke's 
** Reflections" produced what may be called a new 
division of the nation. To one part of the country, it 
conununicated alarm and suggested precaution, while 
from the other, it served to call forth an avowal of 
opinions, which before were^ rather suspected as possi- 
ble, than believed really to exist ; at least, to any con- 
siderable extoit. The boldness of the answers to Mr. 
Burke ^particulariy of that by Paine, contained in his 
celebrated ** Rights of Man") fully confkmed the 
apprehensions which had been raised, and marked out 
a definite line of boundary between what were now 
to be the two great parties of this country and the 
world. 

Of these parties, which, in the warmth of their op- 
position, were branded with the reproachful titles 
of ** Ahrmists" and ** Jacobins," it will not seem 
strange, that Mr* Windham should have taken his side 
sunongst the former. His dread of popular in]A>vations 
upon the constkutioa he had frequently, and indeed 
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tmJf6i'mIy estpressed, as often as ah occasion had citlied 
for it. We hjive seeiit that, in the outset of fife, hi 
sterificed his claims upon the representation of West* 
minster to his dislike, of the prevailing doctrine of par* 
Kiamentary reform ; and we have also found that, just 
brfore he obtained a seat for another place, he fairly 
and' honourably told those who were about to choose 
him, that a subserviency to popular notions was not 
t6 be expected "from him. The very question upon 
which he, at that time, differed from his constituents, 
was one in which he took part with the akistbcraiey 
agakist the temporary clamours of the people. With 
sentiments of this nature, so broadly avowed, and so 
ttnifoirmly acted upon, he might justly have^ been re- 
proached with inconsistency, if he had now lent his 
authority to the approbation of French piihdples, or 
lak voice to a cry for reform and revoluticm. Happily, 
on' the contrary, he opposed both the principles and 
the cry, and took his stand by the side of Mt. Butke. 
Ndr W2HS he alone in this decision. The Duke of Pd^- 
land, the Earls Fitizwilliaiti and Spencer, with many 
other persons of rank and character amongst th^ op« 
poskion, felt it to be their duty to support the govfeifn- 
ment against the dangers with which the wide-spread^ 
ing contagion of French example seemed in their jtldg-' 
ment to threaten it> 

One of the first public manifestations of this feelii^- 
was occasioned by the Proclamation against Sefdifibiii^ 
Meetkfgs, which was issued by Government ia Ma^T 
ly^fi^ This m^isasure, which was decri^ by Mr/Kox 
and many of his friends, recmed^ qn the contr&py^- 
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the fiill sanctioiiy both iit and cmt of Pariiameniv o£ 
die distinguished persons who have ju8£ been alluded!^ 
to. At a public meeting in Norfolk, called far the 
pruipose of roting an Address of Thanks to His Ma«> 
jesty for having sent focth this Proclamatioo, Mn 
Windham took cxxasion to avow, in the most explidt 
maumec, his opinions on die questions which agitated^ 
the country. He rested his support to die Prodama^^ 
don chiefly on the three following grounds : -^ the 
dissemination of writings tending tg render the people 
dissatisfied with their government — the existence of 
cluhs, where delusive remedies were projected f<M? 
supposed evils— ^ and the correspondence of those 
clubs with others of the most dangerous character in 
Paris*. 

In the beginning of 1793^ the country was at war 
with France. It would be superfluous in this place to 
trace the series of outrages at Paris, which occasioned 
the recall of our Ambassador^ and were followed by 
^e trials and executions of the unfortunate Louis and 
his Queen. They were evaits which made a deq)> 
impression on Mr. Windham^ strengthening both his 
abhorr^ice of French principles, and his conviction of 
the necessity of opposing the progress of them by our 
arms« In the se^ons of J 793 and 17949 he ^ve, 
on every occasion, his unqualified support to the mea* 
sures of Government for prosecuting the war, and for 
repressing seditious practices. A^d in the month of 
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April in the latter year, he distingubhed himself in 
Norfolk by eloquently recommending the measure of 
a Tolimtary subscriptiDn, to be applied in the d^ence 
of the country. On this occasion, he was reminded 
of the conduct he had observed in 1778, with' respect 
to subscrqpcbns in aid of the American War ; and he 
defended himself by adverting to the striking difference 
that existed between the circumstances of the two 
contests*. 



^ 

* Though the following letter to his nephew. Captain Lukin, 
does not contain any general view of the questions of the day, it 
may, perhaps, on account of its references to them, be acceptable 
to the reader. The pleasure with which he appears to relate an 
instance of British bravery, is perfectly in character: — 

** ffil! Strtet, March 22 , 1794. 
.«* DiAiL William, 

*' Thb papers of yesterday announced your return to the Downs 
with seme Danish vessels, arrested in consequence of the late or- 
ders. I hope it may turn out that they will be made prizes. The 
ctmduct of these Swedes and Danes is so perfiectly rascally, that 
I hft«8 no sort of compassion for them, and none, I dare sky,' will 
be fek by those. :whpL, will 6nd.such good account in this kind of ' 
neutral war. The only 4anger is^ that they may be driven at last 
to join themselves openly to those to whom they are now giving 
every kind of clandestine assistance. * Though they will find their 
own destruction in this, they may, in the main, considerably em- 
barrass our operations. 

*^ No grie«( Stroke has yet been struck by any of the armies oa 
the continent. Our campaign here too, in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, is pretty quiet. If it was not for the trial of Mr. Hastings 9 
and the delay which his friends create, by insisting on the presence 
of the judges, and adjouraing the proceedings in consequence, till 
after the circuit, we might be set at liberty in a few weeks ; and 
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V 

About dus txm^ ^n ofl^ was made by Mr.Ktt> 
adixHiiiistiatioii^. tD igvm a. new oibinec which should 
todude the leaders of the Whig Jiarmists. This pro* 
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1- should then be tempted to make an excursion towards the 
Qoasty and to meet yoii p^o&aUy either at the Ddwas or at Porta- 
iuoutfi. 

** There is another business indeed that may call me towards 
Norfolk. With a view to the possibility of a descent^ troops of 
diifFereiit Sorts are proposed to be raised in aid of the- militia ; one 
dalB of which will be irbhinteer caimlry, composed of persons who 
onsiki'asta^ to furnish their own horses^ and tiH they are called 
out of their o^n county ^lyhich is to beonly in the c^st c^a^f 
tual invasion^ are to receive^no pay, nor, any thing fr^m govern^ 
menty but their ^addleis and arms. What think you of the possi* 
bility of my raising a ttoop of fifty such pi^rsonsy including such 
as part 4>f tlioae concerned may be willing to 'hire or bring with 
them,, in' jid^^oa.to tberiiaelTe^J Should itbe occasiob not i^se 
in wl)[ich, their services, will be feally waited, - the ^ tcouble wi)l, he 
very little, as t should not propose their meeting. mote than once 
a week ; and the e^pence would be np more nor so m\ich as attends 
their weekly meetings at market. For a uniform) I would have 
nothing but a plain coat, such as th^y might wear.«t •ther times, 
or no more ornamented than might make tfaem a little pvoud <tf iu 
I believe something of this sort I must attempt, and if it could he 
aettled without the necessity of more attention on my part than I 
ought to allow myself to spare from other objects, I should not 
dislike to have such a troop established under my direction* 

'* Mr. Courtenay (the member),, who dined with me yesterday, 
shewed me a letter which he had received from a Mr. Hayes, one 
of the Lieutenants, I conceive, on board the Boston, in which 
an interesting account is given of some of the principal circum-i 
stances of the actioh. It appears, by his account, that the Boston 
had only aoo hands, not abore 30 of whom had ever before bceb 
on board, while the Ambuscade had 450. This difference I sup- 
pose must have told considerably ; much more than the difference 
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posal Mr. VTliidham at fifst wished to be t^ecttd ; 
thinking that his friends and Imnself, by continuing 
out of office^ could give their support to die general 
objects of Government more ^ectually and mdqMD- 
dently than they could with seats in ^e cabinet;, and^ 
at the same time, would be left more at IflMrty to 
declare their opinions respecting any particular mea- 
sures connected with the conduct of the war» upon 
which there were likely to be grounds of variance. 
Mr. Burke, howiever, thoi^pht differently ; his opioioii 
Mf^ that the usefufaiess of his friends to the country 
would depend on their being placed in situations which 
Would give them a £ur prospect of bang able to direct 
the counsels of Government. His advice prevailed 
with the majority of those to whom the oflSer had been 
made^ thoiq^h not at first widi the Duke of Portland. 
Arrangements were then proposed, under which Mr. 
Whidham was to become one of the Secretaries of 



«f /fdtot g«m# ivhidi the French frigate had beyond ours. The 
Conduct of one of tlie Lieutenants, Mr. Kerr, seems to hate been 
lingukniy gallant. He staid on deck, after he had received a can* 
nitter shot through his shoulder, and tiU a splinter striking him 
te the hce altogether blinded him; The first Lieutenant too, a 
Mr. Edwards, though wounded badly in the hand, came up again 
after the Captain's death, to take the command of tl^ ship/Vln a 
former account, it was said, I think, that he had fainted from loss 
of blood. It is said in this letter, that there was a French fieet in 
sight at the time when the Boston bpre up. 

•* Let me hear from you when you have any thing to tell, and 
bclicte me, 

<« Your affectionate Uncle, 

" W. Windham/* 
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States bin ^ length the Duke of rAxTthmd'a reluc- 
tance to - accept office hating bcm ' orercdihe) ir wak 
thoo^ fnrop^r, in oomideradon of 'his h%h rank snsd 
iuflm^ce in the cotfUtry, ta plac^ Mm in the 'dffitt 
Dvliicii faadi)e^'fiit^niled far Mr. WiniiQiam, llie lattefir 
consenijog it ucdept the mferlor one ef Seetiefar^ ai 
Wwtj v/Mk^ a 6^t hi' dM cahinet. l%e einotaments of 
tiik officie amounted onfy to 2,4^1. a yenr. - 1*he ^^6- 
(mctioii d^ 1 ^&sk ift the.cal]inet was first aoneicedto^Jt 
on this occasion, dnd haU idn;ce<been girantidronrj^ 
a fwr moMha to one 'of^Mr;>WhiMainV natneiou^ 
successors. LoidsfttMriiKam andt !Sf)leBeer4bo joineA 
the cabinet. Lord Loughborough (afterwards Earl of 
Rosslyn) had received the appointment of Lord Chan- 
cellor a fe^ n^i^ths mlier. , Mr« Burke aacq>t^ H 
pei>yii». which ijwkb jusdy <faie: to his fseilte'iuid ser- 
vices, and withdrew f^m Parliament, considering him« 
self disqualified by age and declining health for taking 
an ac^ye part in the measui^e^ of Oovei!nment* 

On gpii^ dpwi^ to:N<)in»9ch inJuly 1794, to he 
ra^lectedy in consequence of las acoeptam^ of offee, 
Mr. Windham met with an opposition, which Suras 
raised in favour pf Wr. Mingay, the Kin|f^s coynsel^ 
but withput tUi^t Oendeq^an's knowledge*, Thoiigh 
Bir. "Windham WBS^ completely triun^aintofiMwpcdlt 
lie feond a rough reception fvoih the populace, who 
con^dered themselves to be severely suffer^ig by the 
war. On his being chaired in the evening, a stpne 
W9S thrown at him, but be avpid^ the blow, Juniped 
down from his chair, seized tiie cnlpnt, and delivered 
imxi over info the hands of an officer. 
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Ver]p toon' after hb acc^tance of office, Mr. "Wind* 
ham, at die request of his coUeagues^ undertook a 
siussitm tooiiir aistiiy in Fiandars ; for the purpoae, it 
i$ ;undeir$toGid, . of exjdaining in confidence to the 
Dfiike of Tork, certain reasons which induced the 
«niroteEa ta make a new arriangemmt for the ccniunand 
tof the^foitees* . Hs saUed for Hdvoetsluya in Ihe lafter 
etid dt Aqgust, and after es^ecuting the business of 
jhia^nusaob^ r^nained a short time at His Royal High- 
nessTst^tel quarters, gratifying his love of mifitary 
pjifisitb^' bf.a taste.of a soldier's fife on service?, 
tielreturtied to Eiigkoui eajrly in Oct 
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* A familiar letter wi^tteri by Mr. Windham, during this em- 
1>asi79 to his sister-in-hw; Mfs. Lukin, will fUrnitih sbmie ^cscrifi- 
ikms irhi^h the insider may thmk not altogvdier ^liiiit^rQiCing t — 
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" Berlilomi near Bolt le Duct Sept. 12, 1794. 

^< The ways oF a camp life are so idle, that all the habits of 

business which I may be supposed to have acquired in the last two 
^lisoilthsy .aee^i to, give way before them ;' and € am in danger of 
ffM^g fiyseif -a w^ie, cw;esppDda«l; bcrej vrteret ba^foiiiHicb 

to tel), ami so much time for telltQff it». tlon I was in Londpiif 

when occupied.&om morning till .night* and when my occi|patioas 
Sxrould leave me but little else to talk of. In fact, the pleasure of 

iaovih^ vbottt in a sc^tneiso full of interesCf the fatigue^ that is apt 

~«to Jjpttsite, amllfhe wantofib cdmforfeable room to retire t6« ase the 

^«a^8that piov^ so ;^ta} tormy oon%spQndenee9,^9!(i the msiBMlt 

^ya^ for want of a. little occasional respite, my pleasure in this 

situation is less than it should be. 

• « "V^Te arc^ as you will have learned from one of my former let- 
•t^pn^'Boiii k Due, 'which is rath^ a large town^ and a strotig 
JoKtr9ss bf longing* CD. ItheDatdi. About three nales from t&h 

place are the Duke's h^. ,q|(art0rs». and at four or five miles fiir- 



/in' hi$. iiew .cqpaaty, Mr.^;WiiidhaM:¥kfditated tbe 
measures of goveitiffient ia poirliBiiientnriih^ % (dogi:^ i>i 
warmth asd i openness wUch sby .-wiM-feraQti^ vr^' o^. 
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ther 18 the camp. The immediate place-^ mj reaideflce ia the- 
village where head quarters are> and I am lodgedan the. hovsc.of 
a Dutch attorney. The country about js light and sandy*, afford- 
ing very, pleasant rides* which are not the less sp from your occa* 
sionally meeting bodies .of troops* of different dresses* establish- 
ments* and countries. The variety in this respect is not sp great 
as it was last year* nor* from a number of circumstances'* is the 
scene so interesting, after allowing even for the.differenqe of itSr 
not being sef n* as that waa* for the ^rst time. The relief wl^ich 
all this gives* after confinement during the summer to Londont 
and ' to such business as that of the war-office, is more than you 
can conceive. It has given me a new stock of healtl^ ; and ^e 
beauty of the autumn mornings* joined to the general Idleness in 
which one lives by necessity* and therefore without self-repro^(ch* 
has given me a feeling of youthful enjoyment* such as I now but' 
rarely know. You cannot conceive how you would like a ride 
here* with the idea that if you wandered too far* and we^t heydpd 
the out-posts* you might be carried off by a French patrble. It 
ia the enjoyment thdt Georgte 'FViuUElkior w«8*itip{lo«d4o'iifadciflbe9 
ef a scene near DobKn^ where *^ithe delighted 'j|peetator«xp6cl« 
every moHient to be crushed bythrimpeodfDgti^elBB.'^'i V7 . >. 
' ** Wtt» public bu8inc8aoi?toFjthei{ttfiiBticm*'Ldnuld:8lay7liM 
probably for a week or two longer'; Use* asititf* mfimapv^pn^ 
ht regulated by other considnataoiiil and if ia ptobibk ^hafjjdS 
mesienger v^om we iare waiiting for impoitiently may jo^etMmma^ 
departure immediately. The gebecalatate o£ things, iaasbvilaa 
B^d be. I > . ' 'f . .'•),,,.] ^' ..»..'♦ 

** The shooters in your part of the world must^ aol. aappoie 
that they have all the sport to themselves. So strong is- the )oi9 
of mischief among men* that all the ahooting of Ofne^iiot)ler.tliM 
ia gcdng on here, doea not prevent their filling up.tbeixf tnt«?val# 
by a little j^urder of partridgea« '< \\\ ** «••* '••i ^; ' h >v rt ♦ .« 

D 3 
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sored M in^eiMt. To that sort of A efgt fa m, indeed, 
vhith consists in dmemUmg opinion^c^nd iiedmgs^ 
Mt. Windham was an utter stranger. ; He thought 
that the common maxim, ^^ honesty is the best policy/' 

^l*»4— Wf ! i'" «MW4iffi " ii* I— I'-ii'" ■!■ I * >■■ ' —■■■' " i m mmtmm,,, | | H u ll 

"I am not the only person, probably, froin the parish of Fel- 
brigg, who 18 now with the army. There is a ion of the famfly 
of Ransome, whom Moreton was charged some time sincfr to make 
enquiry after, and who I ho|^ is alive ; though tliere is some 
ifeason to suppose that he is wounded. A brother of James^ too, 
who lives with your brother, is supposed to be here, and about 
him I shall make enquiry. 

** Farewell : I hope you are going on well at hbme : that 
Anne laWovered, and that the rest are gay. 

' " . ■ • . . ... 

In the above letter there is an illusion to a visit which he had 

mfide in the preceding year, before he was in ofSce, to our army 

at Valenciennes* The paragraph which relates to a Felbrigg man» 

about whom his servant, Moreton, had been desired to makie en- 

quiry, is preserved as a characteristic trait oF his kind attention to 

uiferiors. 

A trHing aaecdptr, which the author hais lictordMr* Windham 
febtemth tome gke« may perbips in this plaoa. bib deemed «dmit» 
•ible. WbHie ^ ^hk eap«dtiio«^ he Ihiip^ened to i£all«ito covver- 
Mt]Oa;j«tiL an elderly Dut<sh. ckrgyman^ who queitiooed him 
fevy:<4Mtl]f J» to l2ie estaUiahmentiaod dttcipliQe of the church of 
Ehi^d. These enqnitiea heamwened in a way that seemed 
maisfiutory.); hot they were feflowed by tvkheM of a more pus* 
alieg hatme, conJDeiliing the ineclumiciil precesa (if ^itnofty ao ht 
called) by which some English preachers occasionaUy mantifaetmrm 
tkeir anrmotts. Upcm Mr. Wiadluam^s confessing his ignorance of 
tUa fvbjecty the Dutchman, in a tone of disappointment^ 'ex<» 
ri«lrted» <* Why then I find^ Sir,- after all the conversation we 
kavi had, that I hafiebeee deceived as to your pnofettioB. Tbefr 
told me yon were aa jBi^/i^MISiwfasr.^ 
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vas.aft valuable in court$ and csdMOiety as ia the ordi* 
nary coocerw m Ufi& It is prne t^at^ by pur^iiii^g 
this coBdoftt, lie sometimea gave opportunities to his 
adveesaries to turn to his ^Mfh^w^age any hasty or 
strong expremotkB which might (all from him hi the 
course of a warm debate. Among those which were 
imputed to him, the greatest triumph was. assumj^ by 
the opposition of the day from that of /^ peri^^x xpm-^ 
merce •> let the ccwutuliofi live.'' . But it ^ curipus 
enough that thisr remarkable Sentiment, which was 
first ehlkrgied on him in a pamphlet under the fictitious 
sigilature of Jaqper Wilson, and was afterwards echoed 
and re«echoed through the oountryi had in faqt never 
been uttered by him, but was owned by Mr. Hardinge« 
Mr* Windham, however, thou^ he denied havii^ 
spoken the words, justified the ^eptiment, under the 
'ex{4anation which he gave of it, namely, a preference, 
as an atUrmstivey of governma^t, order, and the 
British laws, above mere wealth and commercial pros- 
perity. 

. In July 1 795,.an expedition, coo^osed of ^n^igrants, 
proceeded 'agirast Quiberon. For this pr<^ea, which 
tmhappily failed, Mr. Windham always held faimsdf 
responsible. He thought it a most important object 
that afi attempt should be ma4e to assist the /efforts of 
tbos^ Frenchmen who were bravely struggiii^ at 
ho«M»' against repidrfieaa nsuipation ; awi' he earnestly 
wishedithat such ^ ezyteiamont isbpuld be trie^ widii 
a fer gimter Ibrce than ygts actually ei^ployed in \iu 
He always remained firmly of opinion that the royalist 
war in France had bee» tQo Ugbtty considered by our 
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government ; and that 4f the tide had been ^^ taken at 
the head/', the family of Bourbon > might iniTe been 
restored to the thr<me of thdr ancestora Of the ex- 
tent of the war in La Vendue, which seemed to be but 
little known in this country, Mr.' Windham took an 
opportunity, some years afterwands, of givmg a very 
forcible description, in the Appendiit to his speech on 
the Peace of Amieds ^. 

Upon the dissolution' df parlntanemt in 1796$ Mr» 
Windham was, for the fourth time, chosen member for 
Norwich. An oppo^on, however, of a much more 
formidable nature than that in 17949 iK^as attempted in 
favour of Mr. Bartlett Gumey, a banker, of consider- 
able local influence, who was defeated by a majority 
of only 83. Mr. Thelwall, the cdebrated political 
lecturer, was at Norwich during this election^ and 
endeavoured to sharpen the contest by his popular 
harangues in the market place, againls^ Mr. Wmdham, 
and the war-system of the Pitt admiiristration. 

The twp following letters addressed to a friend, wttt 
fun&h the reader with some of the impressions made 
on Mr. Windham by the state of contmental afiairst 
in 1796: • 

*^ Park Street^ Westminster^ 

•* D£AR Sir, August ^thij^6. 

^^ I HAVE turned in my mind what iyou meiftioiied 

of your Views respecting Genoa^ and will take the first 

opportunity of speaking upon the - subject ^ to Jx>rd 

♦-SceVoLII, ofriiiaworfa ' ''' 
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Grenville ; but I much doubt whether any situation, 
such as your wifth^-seem to point to, is likely to be 
foioid. The prospect of things in . that part of the 
workl, as well as every where ^e, is bad indeed. 
The question is, how might this have beei^; avoided,, 
and, what is still more to. the purpose^ how may ilr 
now be avoided. The opposition will say to t;he firsts 
" by having remained at peace/^ But,; besides that 
that was, not in our powers ll^hould mhet say, ^' by 
having resolved earlier to go. to war, and by havmg 
seen better than the allies /in g^9'^;al have done, .the 
true nature of that war/' WhUe the French under- 
ftood perfectly t^k own vieF% 9^4 h^ve t^Jsiien the 
stfaigl^t road to untversal domipiipi^y other natiDipiSrhfiYe 
not understood eqiuilly, their.vowpir danger*. Xhe con- 
sequence/!^, that this daogieirjaQW; dii^ten^ to oyer^ 
wbdnvthem. ,..»<. [. 

^' Should a time arrive when the zeal and |ei)ergy. 
of ipdividi^ of all descriptions onust; be called for, as 
I foresee is Uke^y to be the case, I shall not forget the 
tender which you ^ properly and so handsomely 
make of yoiur services. I lu^e, should that period 
^urive, we, ^all all shew equal spirit and alacrity with 
th^ young soldier. whose letter I return to you. \ 

" I am^: d^ar Sir,. 
<* Your very faithful, ' 

<^ 2Uid obedient JSf^a{}f, .« 
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*^ Park Street^ WestMrnstefi 
** DjsAb Sift, ' September 21 1796. 

*^ I EKCfiivB wiA more grief than surprize the ac* 
count yoti send me o^ the fete of your poor, nephew, 

whose return to his friends and countiy I never allowed 

-I 

myself to count upon, any mcM«e than upon that of 
many other brave and promising men, employed in 
the same fatal climate, l^o the losses that happen in die 
fiefd ojp battle one can, in some measure, reconcile one's- 
self, and they are comparatively small ; but the ravages 
. of these &tal climates are so extensive and so unceasing, 
that one cannot bear to look to that side of the war. I 
mH not feil to return you his letter the moment I have 
tirbteto turn to it, but I ca!nnot forbear, in the mean- 
While, to offer my condolence to yourself and his other 
relations, on the loss of a youth in whose success and 
safety I had myself contracted a very lively interest. 
' " The calamities of war are undoubtedly very 
great ; but it does hot follow that every transaction 
that may call itself Peace will ultimately be^he nlekns 
of diminishing them, even if it should not bring <m 
calamities of a worse kind. Supjpose, for instance, 
that that peace should he made upon terms so advan- 
tageous to thd tepublicfc, as to give them the com- 
mand of all the toast df Europe ; and, by enabling 
them, in consequence, to shut' against us, in a great 
measure, all the ports of Europe, to set them up as 
our rivals in trade, in such circumstances as may 
give them a decided superiority in that respect. 
The jealousy of other countries, the connexbn of 
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France milh Ameaneaiy ^ nfid increase of thieir 
maiifief, rappoited hytim<d l^pain and Hc^andy an4 
supplied and pushed fE>rva»i by those reaouroes which 
are n^m eatpeaided ia the ^nuinteiiatice of immense 
anmes^ may wdl giw such a turn to trade 9nd 
iiiaiiu£ictttre$9 as «&/ a very short time to bcgm the 
opoidtioii of spiildnig the commerdal consequence of 
coimtiry, . and that operation onc^ begmi, wiU not 
to go cui very rapidly. 

^^ You have already a proof of the effect that empire 
will have on trade, in thestoppmg up o£ the port of 
LeghcHm^ and the* termination of all intercourse *X!mb 
^Mktn. Spain is now^ and has long been^ a country 
devoted to France, and it remains to be seen hoHf 
long Bortttgal vill be othtprwise than ifi the same state. 
AIL these are coHBei^enceB resulting from military and 
pditifcal ascendancy, yet I fonr we may happen to.find 
^hat: diey faaye a tfose < conneadon ^iK^ith aatnAi^ and 
cotauqercial proqperky : so little true it is, as.many aie 
led to thmk, that war and commerce must ali¥ayj$ be 
adverse to one finother. i 

^< I willnot lail to besiir m mind your wishes oA the 
ditferem objects 10 wlikh tlwry point, should any op*- 
portunky ofiet of promodng liMn. Lee me beg you 
to believe ihe^ dear. Sir, itt die meando^ with ^cere 
concern for the loss which you and Mrs. . n . have 

susiained^^'^- 

fVTolur very obedient, 

, I , 'i . ; . . " wd feithfol Sery^, 
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In the foUowiBg ;fi^;( 1 797) sMrtii^indhMi ^ to 
deploik die Ik)6s of nhi^; illuqtmuftj fr^god Mr. Burke^ 
whose tneBKuy he^tever seganted. with the warmest 
affi^ction^ as weUaaithe profouodeit. !veii^»ti<m. Hs 
coi^dered the extinctbn of; snob elcMjueiice. and wis* 
dom as a^iheaivy nusfortRiae tQ the ooualary, la the diffi-* 
culties widi which it was then strn^gj^Eog. . In a letter 
to Cbiptain Lokin, dated 16 November 17979 • he says, 
^* I do not reckon it amongst the. leasts calamities' of 
Ae times, certainly not .among diose that afie^t^me 
least, that ^ the world has> now lost McBurkei. Ohi 
liowmmeh may we rueothat hisicoimsda were not 
(oHowed !: Qh ! how esaody do we see verified all Att 
he has predicted." >i : . . ' . . 

• On dieiotfaibfiJuly 1798, Mr^Windl^mtifbrried 
Oedlta, one of tiie. dsugten .of. the^ bbe Admstal 
Arthur Fqcrest, an oflioer ivho attsioed the ihi^isat 
repuiiation in his profession, .and: whose gallant (^iqpdkiit 
in the year- 1758, 'Wihen> with three English, diips. her 
attacked! and beat off sciren French' ones,.. will be;eyer 
distinguished in our naval annals* TJie truly amiatdc 
and excdlent qualities; of Mrs. "Windham^. And the 
interchange of affectionate atstetitioiis . whid) markied 
ihis union from^ the commeilcciiiweiit to thj^ckae^ic^itf 
are topicks upon: which it would be grateful but needier 
to dils^e^ r r, 

Of Mr. Windham's polidcal and parliamcfitaicy 
course, during the remainder of the period in which 
he contmued in office with Mr. Fitt, it seems unneces* 
sary to speak much in detail ; nor indeed could it be 
done without entering into a historical relation of the 



eraits of the war, wfaicb woalA be <pihe aicoosisteiit 
yiMk the limked nature of the^ prc^nt narrative. It 
tmf be soffidcsit 10 bbsenre gendtaUyy ihaf he stiienu* 
oudy r»8ted vrery |ttqfio6al whkh was made foe sdefc* 
ioga peace witibfdie ^isncbiqMibficl^iasfwell as every 
measure which; undo; ! the specfous 9anw of Reform, 
tended, as he dboi^ht^ to: the stibrttsioD dE.Ae boosd" 
tatioTL Tl^ xinioQ vidi Irdaad at ^ko^ . indirectly 
occasioned the diBsoliitioh of the eabindb. Mr. Wind- 
ham'S:dini statementidn .this sUioject is so: explicit and 
dedffiivdtkttdt may^be. j^Bqper^to quotofit^here, though 
st;will.neccs8aiily'ifuid a pfax^'in isiodier part of the 
pnseitt motk*.//>V Wheik /^dwi prop^ttitioQ/' said he, 
^^ for .the union was firstbiolight forward, I had 
strong objecdons to the measure^^.soid I was only rer 
conciled to*itn[ton the idea lluiC.attdMdittities'at^^ 
iog/on the GatlmHcs; of Irdbindiwete to be reqiove^ 
and: that the whole- pophlsdea: would be«united m 
interests and afiec&ms.^ Bdieving this to be the case, 
and fmdii^ tMt uiqiedlmeBts .were started to< this 
measure much strdhgeir than J' was. prepared to s^pre- 
lund, I odifKiuidied the >adm]BiBttatk)n,. because ;I 
thought die measure ifidisp^saUe to the safety 0/ 
this empffe/' His Desigaation, which todk place 
in Febrierry 1801, accompamied five* of his cot- 
leagueB; viz. Mr.Pkt, the Lord Chailcdlor(Ldugb- 
boio^gh). Lord : Greiiville, ' Lord Spenceci and Mx. 
Dondas. bi the new administration, Mr. Ad^kig* 
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ton was placed at tbe head.of the treasury, bearmg of 
cburae the acknowledged character of prime immBter. 

Mr^ Windham had been in officeneariy eerea yeaiia, 
aiid during that tiaae had eflfected vnuij legnladona 
by wfakb the wmy ^ivas matsrially benefited. By ooe 
of die^, tbe viirea and famHiea of soldiers serving 
ajbtoad'werecnbicd to obtain isfinanatibn of their 
relative8ii;nih nuick greaner jadfity and regularity thsa 
bcxfore^ and the <te which had been customary on 
MCb eiiqinriea was abialiBhcd. The pay of svbaUnBs^ 
non-conunissbned officers and privates, as wdl as die 
ptfisionB;tp offioen* vridowa, were increased by^iiim; 
and thtti adaniMe iasdioiioa, the Royal Militaffy A^<* 
hfeflh, owled its estab^shnifait to his hianane suggesdona 
dtkl acftive'4it#rtioiis» ' •>' * • ^ 

in tlie iccibfaiei te ^appears a^ had differed ihim 
Mti Pitt mA the iM^oiioy ^of his ocrfTeagoes, belli witfe 
i^pett tO'the object and tothroondnct of A^woir, He 
always 'broadly «fbwedv the opimona which have boeft 
before referned to, andwbidi.wem abo maiotamed by 
Mr. Burke; nmelytithat die iegidmate dbjuft af.d» 
war was the nstoradoB of the Hbuse of Bourboo, 
and d»t dds objete couU' only be accoAtplished'^by 
pring liberal racouragcmefit to the exertions of ^^tlle 
Itoyalists in Fsaiice. That.be wa^ wrong widi rispeot 
^ Aef efficacy c^ those ineski8,ctoi hardly be aficmd 
ibom any actaal txpakbce ^' hcts ; Sk the aMmpos 
which were made to anoeOur the Ro^^aliscs owed thfdr 
failure to other causes than a want of energy in the 
persons intended to be benefited by them* P^haps, 
when we look to the cMtest' which, widi ourassistance^ 

lO 



the people of Spain are how so glofioUftly maintaiiiiiig^ 
we may be inclined to think that Mr.Wmdhttm's prppo* 
siti(m w»s not so extravagant as k Was supposed to be ; 
and that, with similar aid^ the iahal»tfltnts of the pro* 
^nces of France might htfve emancips^ted themselves 
said their country from the tyranny d die Jacobins of 
Paris* He certainly thai^ht the war had been coo** 
ducted on our part with too btle atiatkm to the [»]»•• 
poses for which k had been originaUy uiideMdcen ; «^ 
that it had become a w^ di sUib and siqKcfiUaits; a 
contest for petty and remote objects,, rather than £i^ 
near and vital ones. These opinkM he repcajrcictty 
expressed to some of his coUeagdes in loDg and 
detailed letters, which Were in hct state^^^apevs of a 
most valuable kind* But his ^Qftitences with the 
cabinet) important as they w^re^ did not induce him 
to ^relinquish office. His choice lay between those 
who wished to carry on the Wmr^ dioiigh in ^ wiay wU<}i 
he did not think the most de^ble, and ^hosef who 
would not carry it on at all. It was ckarly Ins diitjFy 
consistently with hisopimons, to support the waritsdf 
at sdl events, however conducted; »d to continue 
to use sudb influence as his official dtusation img^t 
afibrd hipi, towards recommending that system dF con- 
' duct which he thought to be the true one* 

The emoluments of his office were, as we have al- 
ready seen, of a very tiiffing amount, totally kiadeqnale 
indeed to the rank and station of a cabinet miiraster ; 
nor was his retirem^it accompSmied by |iension 0r ad- 
vantage of any kind* He returned, however, tapri* 
vate life, with the gratifying rewatrd of his Sovereign's 
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marked approbation. ISs Majesty took an early occa^ 
sion . of commanding Mt. Windham's . attendance at 
Weymouth, and honoured him, during his stay, with 
distingtiishing proofs of kibdness and esteem. 

During the prorogation of Parliament in iBoi, the 
newnunisteisisettled prdiminaries of peace with France 
and her. allies, Thb measure Mr. Windham regarded, 
not less in the terms ilian in the principle, as highly 
dangerduarao the interests o£ the cibuntry. On the 
first discu^on of this subject, which was upon an 
Address of Thanks to .His Majesty,, he was unable to 
dettrer his aentimexits; but on the following day, 
^ov.r4th.)i when the^ repiort of the Address was 
bipught u^y he pronounced the cdebrated speech * ' 
49^hich; he afterwards published iix the.form of a P^un- 
phlet, sobjoini^g tp It w Appendix, which is valuttble 
for :the in^ormatioti it iccH^ttaidSi as wdl a& for the vir 
gonv.with which it iscompo^. 
, The definitive tredty, whkh was ratified a few 
iponths afterwards^ he considered to be even more 
censurable. than the prelimitiaries had been; and i|i 
«^onformity with this oi^nion, he moved an Address to 
Hi^ Majesty on the 13th of May 1802, defdoring the 
sacrifices which had been submitted to. by the treaty, 
and expressing apprehensions for the safety of the em- 
igre, ,in the immense accession of territory, influence, 
and powerwhich had been confirmed to France^ He 
prefaced this Address with an eloquent and powerful 
speech^ but after a debate which occiqued two evenings 
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Ike inodon wis nsgadved by 278 votes agabm 2^ 
including tellers. Lord Grmville moved a similar ad« 
dress m the House of Lords^ which was rejected .by 
122 against i6« Sojiopular was tbeBeace of Amiens, 
fiuLt only 16 peers and .22 commoners could be found 
to disapprove of it 1 Mr. Fttt aAd Mr. Fox, though on 
different grounds, were found amongst its supporters. 
In Sixne .1802^ the ministers took advantage of a 
&vottnd»le moment for dissolving the Parliament, which 
had now completed its sixth year. The Peace of 
Amia^. had ^' bought them golden ojmiionS)'' which 
wer^e to .be ^^ worn in their newest gloss ;" and the * 
returns from the .popular elections, with some few 
ezceptians, jserved to shew that the people approved 
of the peace and . &e peace-makers. Mr. Windham^ 
on the other hand, fell a victim to the intrepidity he 
had shew«i;ip .oppoeing this darling. it^easure. After 
having repiesen!^ . Norwich for eighteen years, he 
lost his seat;tP.Mr;,WJUiam Smith, one of its present 
membieiis^.MfhOihad^i^n Invited thither to oppo$e Mixu 
In hi$<'d^<piif boiiiieyei^, he had 1356 votes, falling 
short of his adversary's number only by eighty-threA»' 
In theiareWeU adxke^ which he wrote upon this oc* 
ca;^n (and ivhicbf wasr published in the joint names of 
himself and his gpjles^e, the late Mr. Frere), he ex* 
pressed; his fejeUng^ in very strong and en^hatic 
(erms. .The- i:pn|^t he described to be one of great 
political id^pQrtjmge ^ and so the public seemed to 
consid^ k,. fo^ the loss of this election afforded matter 
of triumph -ff^ef^: to the newspapers of Paris, which^ 
fcr some' jMQiipast, had. been remarkal4e for their 
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ociarte and violeBt /^ttacM oh Ust. WixBttniafs- antfgii* 
beam dpiiuons» 

^ A stibseripdon was inuhediateljr aet on foot at Noi> 
vmk&xs th^ purpose o£ bringmg him. ibrwaard aa a 
tandidale fbr the county of NorfoUt ;* and M powec&i: 
Here the exertions of his friends, thit Mr. Wodehoose^ 
who hacl'just before offered himself as a candidace ba 
die same interest, M;sa& ^induced to withdraw Hnnelf 
from the field. Mr.Windbam^ however^ wdfaatood 
Ae ^soUdtations of his friends, stronglj as they wa« 
fnres66d upon him, and declined a contest which he 
foresaw would be wast^ul and hazatdous. He took 
his se^ for the borough of St.Mawes, which the 
kindness of the Grenviile &mily had seeured fa# 
Um as a retreat, in the event of a vepobe at Nor-^ 
tilch. His friends at the lalttar place, th^gh his 
^iilcal connexion with them n0:^lof|ger exiiced^ wwe 
Unwilling to e^tingui^ all recotte^tkm of jit* Ihey 
eelebi^ted hi^ birth-day by annual meetings^ whii^ 
were folly attended; and they gave tfa^msdves die 
ddditidnat satisfectibn ^ placing in their public hall^ 
hf- triemi^li^^ a subscription, a weM-^itecuted portrait cf 
hrm by the late Mr. Hoppner, frotii which has been 
(eki^ the Urhole length mezssojdnto print by Reynolds, 
n<SW%eoaRi^ familiar to- the public ey^ 
^ Durmg the first se^ion of the i^w parliament^ the 
tiHSSfhkh of the French govemmait, which had been 
ftfe ■subject of Mi predictions, ijiras revealed * tfe tlMi 
c&iihtty by the' ministers, to whom in feet it had be« 
€bh*e apparent very . soon After the ratification of the 
Befinifivie Treity* » War' appeared ^inevitable j aAdt 



Mf. Sbx and scMtie of his friencfe at first tecem-^ 
mettdid that meam l<»r pr^vendng k should be sought 
for through th^ m^dfc^don dl Russia, yet, Ifeier the 
fir$t sbDckr'teKi c^^^ to be fgit, aU iranks anddescrip- 
tiotis of pifhfons tltf^ghoiiC th€f country prepared to 
Mgftge in thc^ n&fJtr conttst trith akcrity and vigour. 
Bf a- man iifftaeneed more by indiridUal, and less by 
poblk? &(gtidg, tha»i Mr. WihdftaiM was, this fulfil- 
mcBt id£ hkr fyredicfbns^ ir»gb< have been coiisidered as 
aferiktg. a prtoud ti^iu<i9ph of opinion ; but such a 
sanimeniD, li vsum^Mtinlf eisdied iii hhn, was effeo 
tuii% damped' 'by of hei^ df a graver kmd. Though 
b«had bldmed the pe^e^ he^ kinenfed but did not 
eppiDSe the sudded r^tiei^i of hostifitiesi H6 regarded 
it' as mev'Ay buc'^ the ch(Mce which wks then held 
oatto uSy a^ a less evil than the contki^ianc^ of the 
peaire wo«dd haire beenu The following eJttract from 
3 tetter vdUchr he adobressed to die writeif of this nkr« 
ratife^ be^»e the actuial declaration of war had beefl 
mde^ and^before the^ country bad ^hewn the d^K> 
shioa 'wiiithi was a^terif^ds so strongly imnifested> 
may; save condse^ t& describe th^ imprdssbn wUch 
the aatid|^auoa> of [WM had: mad^ ifpoi^ him : '— » 

^ Pail Mai f^, May If ^ t9c^ 
. ^^ A GRff^T fenatent is, I conclude, excited b»f th^ 
sevt dF assurance which wfe seem to have now, that 
wahp nufi^ take phcer Lsay ^rt ef assuranc^^ fot^l 
can hardly yet parsuade myself Aat'somethhig of a 
&0pe in the minds odT the* mmister^f is not stili in i» 
icfve. Tfaisj, at les^^ one nuyi vencure to say^ tiiat 
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unless the country be made fully sensible of its danger^ 
and bestir itself in a way far different from what it 
does at present, the war can lead to nothing but dis« 
grace and ruin, producing consequences nearly as fatal 
as even peace itself would have done* Nothing can be 
a greater mistake than to suppose that those who de* 
plored the Peaoe of Amiens must therefore rejoice in 
the recommencement of wsCr. One of the reasons for 
deploring the peace was, the foresedng that war, when* 
ever it should take place again, must recommence in 
circumstances of immense disadvantage. Still greater 
must those disadvantages be, if the country return to 
war, with no adequate feeling of its situation, and, 
in consequence, with no disposition to make those 
e^orts, and to submit to those privations which can 
alone give it a change of success. This only I feel cer* 
tain of, that we must soon have perished in peace ; 
and this effect at least may result from war begun even 
as this seems likely to be, that it may stop the pro- 
gress of the ruin which was before coming £ist .upon 
us. Whatever the feeling and temper of Jthe na-tion 
m^y be, our means of resistance are certainly greater 
dian they were likely to be at a later period ; including 
always in the estimate of the decrease of our means, 
the rapidly increasing power of France. When peo- 
ple compare the circumstances in which war is /to be 
begun, with those in which it might have been con* 
"diiu^ a year and a half ago, they will begin ^rhsqis 
to suspect that those who advised them to continue, 
war then, were not altogether in the wrong; They, 
certainly cannot complain that the experimehf of .the 
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peace has failed in consequence of any interruption 
from those who onginally declared against it* They 
have the full bles^gs of their own counsels.'' 

Deeply impressed with these sentiments, he opposed 
with considerable warmth the measure which Mr. ¥ox 
reconunended, of seeking an adjustma:it of difier^ces 
through the mediation of Russia ; and he urged, on 
the contrary, the immediate adoption of the mpst 
vigorous means for the defence of the country. Of 
thi^ description, however^ he did not consider the 
measure proposed by the mmisters for raising, by a * 
scheme of ballot and substitution, what was called an 
Army of Reserve ; nor was he disposed to approve of 
the indiscrimmate employment of a large and expen. 
dve establishment of volunteers. His speeches on 
these subjects not only contain some of the most 
amusing specimens of his eloquence, but may be re^ 
. garded, perhaps, as valuable essays on military topics, 
from which those who remain unconvinced by his 
arguments, may glean much useful information, con- 
veyed to them in a pleasing and popular. form *. 

To the volunteers he was falsely represented as an 
enemy. He admired and uniformly extolled the spirit 
which they manifested in the moment of danger ; as 
well as their total disregard of personal inconvenience 
and privations. But trhile he admitted their useful- 
nes6 if employed as li^ht mdependent bodies, trained 
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as marksmen, and not clogg^ed iWith the disd^Une <9f 
regulars^ - he lamented tp ^ee ihmi ftxrmed into bat- 
talions, and attempted to b^ &rqed by i kirtd x£ hou 
bed into troops of the line. To hang on the rear of 
an invading enemy , to cut pflF 'his «iippl|es, to Mnoy 
him fixmi conceakd points by k««|«ig Up i» imfeular 
fire, were services whi(;h he conceivfid Tflkmtcera 
tnight easily learn and skilfully e»cute i bist the ^eady 
and exact discipline which is required fvom tK)ops 
^e^tined to face an enemy iu the field of bai:de, he 
thought their previous habits, wsuitaMe avooadons, 
and scanty ^eans of receiving instruction^ n;vould ro^ 
tally forbid them from attaining. The jhiitoryof the 
glqrious struggle which has ^nce been msfotainfd h, 
Spain will furnish a strong confif mation of the accu- 
racy of this distinction ; for it w|U be recollected thai 
the plasty levies of tbe patriot^ have bem almost uni* 
fprmly repulsed and scattered, whan they haye ven^ 
tured directly to oppose the a:iemiy in j^e field ; wbite, 
c^ the other hand, their activity as ttregkdar tooops 
has principally enabled th^ni^ t/9 protract for fouir yean 
a contest against armies fofmJdabk in Dumbi^s aa wdU 
a$ in d&cipline ai^d e^cperienc?. There .w^ue cither 
c4>jections which Mr. Windham poncd wd agaiwt tht 
volunteers, constituted as Cnovernment a%w/ed: them^ 10 
i)^. The e^ence which he cdp«|derM t^ bfs niM^ 
cessarily incurred in dress and in pay> as.^iien zA^mist 
many other heads, he did nor fail {o protest agvnit; 
and his complaints were sdll heavier .with ce^pect-ta 
the distribution of rank ^ \iihicb w^s lavishly bestowed 






Kf wumgftt^ tHe officers^ of the vdumeer establishment, 
ii and which he conceived must prove not only offensive 
■ to Ifae regiifau: office^, but, in case of ^^u^iual service, 
(t: ereft dangerous 'tQ the country. The pxeii^))tion$ too, 
r vAieh^wfre* granted to volunteers; be regarded a;^ 
la ia^y iniischiarpa% from their tendency to loek up 
B ' nen 'from belter descriptions of servke; None of 
g these objecdoits, however, applied to the vohinf «!ers 
tii^nselves; but were directed merely against theit 
GDhstkudon, for which tiiey were not to be blamed. 
It :mtty be safeiy ^affirmed that he was ^lifirely friendly 
to die ^volunteers as men, and disposed to turn their 
services to the best account of which hie conceived them 
capsibio* 

It waanot ni the House -cif (Sommona ^oiie that h^ 
leoomsnen^dd aqtivily and Vfgdur* He gave h>6 fiitl 
adentioii, daifagthe!autui»9 ^ this year (iSb^^^ 
the defioice of» the county of Norfolk, where (b^sjdik 
xaisiag a company of voluntoers at Pelbrigg, of 'Whieh 
he was first theciptain, and afterwards the colonel, fH^ 
kJBi being joined by Government . iti» a • battalion with 
other oorpsX he personally surreyed a great par( of 
the Jtoast, attended the^naee^gs o£ Deputy-Lieu* 
icnaaiB,. and stsoogly uvged the necessity of •some local 
teeMosqs ^ of ^ ddhnee^ which, b^w^ver, were not 
aAipted. At Otte>of4hese meetings, he proposed a^et 
tf iireMifiam^ ioBttainIng eoms atcuraite apd d^ta&led 
iaiDrfaatiov'.wdaiiie ltd Ae^s&ie of the Norfolk coast \ 
the8e.iefiolution&.jwe£e. not .passed, but the author of 
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which, for obvk^ reasons, it would be anpcoper't^ 
i>id>lish*« 

He retursed to his parliamentary duty in NoFeaiber 
1803, at the opening of the sesnon, in the ooiirse of 
which a change took place in the state of parties finr 
which the publick seemed scarcely prepared* In order 
the better to understand the caua^ which led to.tlus 
change, it will be necessary to look back to the period 
which immediately followed thei dissolutioa of .Afr* 
Pitt's cabinet in 1 804 • *-— The. members of that dimtt 
who resigned their seats will be obsenred ahnost im^ 
mediately to have discovered differences of opioioA 
^amongst themselves, and the Peace of "Amem^^erred 
to complete their disunion. Mr. Pitt and nuBiy of 
his fijends approved of the Peace, or at rleasi^.of the 
principles on v^ch it was fonned;aidd gave tbeir 
Ijeneral, though not unqualified, support to^MnAd* 
dingtcm's administration ; while, on the other Jumd, Lord 
CRrenvilfe, Iiord Spencer, and Mr. V/m^iomiiwrnmif 
opposed the ministers oa the subject .of: the Peace as 
well as occasionally on other measutesii- FromJtbis 
opposition had sprung a party dt first ihoi^elbrmidablet 
in taleitts than in numbers, consisting of the Am ex- 
ministers last named, of the imm0(tttteicdnQeiiaB6:iof 
the Grenville family, atid of thei sitrvivh^ ;pemnl 
friends of Mr. Burke v*-* the latter cbfls indu^gfdie 
highly respectable names of Lords ){1t9«iUilmatmd 
Minto, Mr. William Elliot, and Dr. Jawfstim^. ! fkeii 

' 7 * 

'' * Mr.' Windham took occasion to fekr% Ih^ reBolotions In 
if fiift tperch ia tbe nuaiog scMiOD, ontbe 23dNov. t9o$. 
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dus'snall hostile band, the mimsters af^peared for a 
time to receive but little annoyance^ backed as they 
genenUy were by the powerful aid c^ Mr. Pitt and 
fais'ineiids;' and iiaving also, by a course of con- 
ciUatory measures, drawn over to their support some 
of die partizaas of Mr. Fox. Among the latter^ Mr. 
i^ieridan became the open defaider of the ministers, 
while Mr. Tiemey gave theftn the full weight of his 
talents, by accepting an office at their hands. The 
c^iposition, too, of Mr. Fox and his remaining friends 
became only oceasbnal, and was by no means con* 
ducted with the warmth which had charactel^sed it m 
ldie time of Mr. Pitt's administration. The Peace of 
Amiens, as has been already seen, had even met with 
Mr. Fox's approbation. But on the renewal of the waf , 
'm opmion of the insufficiency of the -ministers to con- 
duct it seemed at once to {prevail amongst all die other 
parties <tf the house ; and all of them, though at first 
wiAout aiiy actual concert or arrangement, fell into 
jQ. undisciplined yet effective opposition. The great 
cpiestions aa whidi they had so long differed were now 
U rest ;"^tfa» French revolution had totally changed 
its course ;«»•' the war of 1793 was at an end;«~tht 
Peace of Amiens could not be recalled or amended. 
Bet a new question had arisen of vital importance to 
Ae ctnmtsy, namdy, the conduct of the new war; 
and on this pdnt^ if the parties in opposition did not 
fully agree amongst themselves, they at least much 
xao^ widely difiered from the n^inisters than they did 
fin>m each othen The party of which Lord Gren- 
viUe was oonbidered as die bader in one house and 
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-Mr* Wmdhtm in the other, had in the 'meBntmie 
^received a cinsidecafale increase of' strength^ jbotfa 
Vfkh rdspdct to Ictual nsunb^ra, and to ihe coniideQoe 
^rhichy . omog ' ta the fulfiUment of thdr predtcdbiis, 
the .country had now begun to repose in them, it 
.1^ ^ijtfais etate of things that the wiiter of thisipie- 
,£ioe. rcieeived from Mr. Windham a letter^ from which 
ifbe )fol)o>wisg is'an esctract :-«- 



f' Pall Malls January i» 1)804. 
UFpf»^ 9tlbject of coalitions, i^, which so neoiich 
now, in the way of discwsion^ and on wlndi 
jovi ^y there is so much anxiety in various quarters, 
I will write mxti another time ; unless indeed^ as I 
ei^pect, I shall have an opporl^udly sopn 4Df talkh% 
with you, having settled it preswt,. iri^ conseqiieiMe 
of these increasing reports of. immediate invasion^ tp 
come in the course of the wieek mt0 Norfolk. WniKig 
<ur speaking, however^ Lean tdk yoii nothing in retipmt 
to feet, as I know no morepf any fc»sn of codbtioi^, 
actually begun or projected, .than; is known ta aU tj^ 
world.^ All that I can do is, to poiat odt the odd in* 
<oonsi8t^ncy of persons, who, "while they are dechummg 
conisbuaUy against party, and exhorting peo|^ . to 
ferget tJieir. former di&renc^^ and to unite fair tiie 
general interiost, are iready to iaU ; with, all \ possiUfe 
'i^lence upon those* w^ tal^ the ^ur^.^risniobedi- 
Ance to that qjBll, Xhis^iao^^n^stfsncy :i%de^d iiiA 
UTt^vion^ ik»A it hiuldly ^fi^ns. toi iteqvttte: h;£ilg f^iotttd 
<Hit»..i Do' lhey*0heB]i only d|o wy, thu^ yoU (^ghttk> 
Mte widk Aoser widiwhonli ywiare jJixady AipitMi 
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This wgiiid seem toi^e an exhortadon not vmy Meetr 
Mry. A^d' if you ^re to go beyond that^ isr the ^aiaB 
tx> be wtdi those with 'whom, disagreeing formerly, yam 
now agree, orareyou to take for yam* asBodate^'thiaip 
tsttith vrhom yon agreed iwmerly, hist now dlsogceef 
The natnie of ; the thing seems to iaufanit: no' othn* 
choicii^' .-^ 






In a fe«r days after th^^ date of Jhis letter^ the anthbp: 
lof'jdiis natratiiKs received amdier ftoBn him, 
moee .detailed ohfiervaiiona on ^sam^ «iii:9eet z 
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^ Pail MaUj January $^ tiof^ 
^^ With veapect to^ coalitions, I am sorry thst qii* 
liionstEdce ihe tpm /^xMcfa you describe'; &T.tliDiig% 
nodiing has bqen ekher aaid or done > cm idiat -sdDrject, 
that I know of, bedpvieen any of Ae parties, such ift 
evidently the point to whidi: they fbem in a onv 
tam degree to tend, and to which it is most devotrtl|r 
430 bie \rished that diey duiiddtead. What npoaeartib 
is it that people would ^ve, or ane wishing for ? Is it 
4leik|ifole that sydi a man as Mr. Fox, powerful fts 
he wilLb^ in spite bf aAL that can be done ta pr^vient 
it,. should for. ever aklhere to a system of politicke M 
which those who .are. supposed to mean the good <if 
^ country: caxinot jofai himf If he does not ttdb^j^ 
ta such a system, ^at is, if he has lE&ther been tiugh( 
.by experimce that his system is wroog» or Mi^ 
putlmg all change on b» part t^^ cf the i^ue^B 
(ivfoifch: is the tnjfer way), if on the .qmatiolif dF thf 
pee^tot nsokncnw be tlunfts as itexe wmU wish hini 
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IB one not to co-operate' with him, is one not to con- 
certy to communicate with him, for giving efiea to 
die opinioiis dius held in common? Upon what 
prin^le of common sense, or of common honesty, is 
this to be refused? Or how is the state ever to be 
served, or pubUck buaness ever to be carried oh, if 
this is not the case ? Men who have once differed upon 
any great quesdon, mu^ continue to differ for ever ; 
till, in the course of not many years, no two men of any 
conaderadon will be found whom it will be possible 
to put togedier ; and then that will happen which does 
happen, that a party will be formed out of all the 
underlings of all parties, whose oppositions have been 
just as great, and whose coalitions therefore must be 
just as moD;5trous, according to the phrase used, but 
of whom nobody complailis, because neither didr 
junctions nor oppositions have been matters that peo- 
ple have much troubled themselves about. But the 
way in which I wish people to satisfy themselves upon 
this subject is, by endeavouring to state their objec* 
lions. They will find, I think, a confirmation of the 
opinion which they wish to confute, in the impossi- 
bility wluch they will be under of shewing it to be 
wrong. At least, it is fair to ask that the accusition 
should be distinctly stated, before an attempt is made 
at defence. If Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, 
myself, &c. should agree upon any question or measure, 
what is there immoral or wrong in our communicating, 
and concerting together, upon the best means of 
carrying it into effect ? I might add, though it is not 
necessary, what is there that should make such an 

IS 
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agreement, upon many points, dther impossible or 
very unlikely ? The agreement I am qpeaking of ; — 
ibt concert in consequence may from a thousand causes 
be sufficiently unlikely, and those causes, perhaps, iiair 
less creditable to the parties than their union would be/' 

As the ses^n proceeded, the three parties which 
had thus accidentally fallm into the same ranks, 
found' opportunities of cementing their strengdi, and 
of carrying on conjc»nt operations, very formidable in 
their nature to those whom they assailed. A motion 
made by Mr. Pitt, on the 15th of March 1804, for 
an enquiry into the state of the navy, had the effect of 
uniting in its support his own frieiuls with those of 
the Grenvilles, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Fox;— -and 
though it was negatived by» a majority of 71, an opi- 
nion began rather generally to prevail that Mr. Ad* 
dington's administration was not long-lived. In its 
stead, the country seemed to expect that a ministry 
would be formed on a broad basis, uniting all the 
parties then in opposition, and having in its cat»net the 
two great rival leaders who had for twenty years 
divided the suffrages of the nation. From such an 
union, strengthened by such powerful auxiliaries as 
Lord Grehville, Lord • Spencer, and Mr. Windham, 
the highest advantages were codfidmtly looked for. 
In a letter which I received from Mr. Windham, dated 
the 29th of Msfrch, after adverting to recent divisions 
in the house, and to the opinions which were enter* 
tained of a change of ministers, he added the follow- 
ing passage : ^^ Whdt the ministry may be that will 



wtafi itktbeipIacB 'ci£ tht jpressM one; feris^dMimk m 
sayt : I dblU devly Jiot be a frieod tosdiy tliat doe6 
Itpl itifly-ibry to be a» conqxrdMiinw one'- It appedMj 
^refin^ didt tbe ciedsbn. tiponi liiikfa h^ alterwiitll 
a!C|^5 had' tjbm irnkf been reaorhed upon; 

On the nth of April, upon the third reading of the 
^h A^Uti^BiUs^ s{|iother.tri&l of sftrei^ took place, 
ifiij/wHch ^ nulxibers ibf the : attkd oppnatiaansts ^^ 
p^o^Ql^fvery Heslr to those of the ]ninistci9<; bein^ 
f'^^^^S^ilM l^j^ . Aft attiK;^ to this dhdsipn, snd to 
i^ $4f^9t^le Opiisequeftces, is cimtadQi^d in a 4enec ad^ 
4iJ|ss9ci £q l^is writei by Mr. Windham^ from which is 
t»kfft <fee ftiUfe^ng short extract :~ 
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.. ft .7i|£ilMQ9 diirisiw has, I suppose; set the poMicians- 
^f.NofrfolHj^exj^qg^: a$ well as the pcifticiams' heMw- 
Ti^:ppi{iM>n^ i$f t^^Jea^'nod seems tobe (I am nod one; 
of ^Itfj; leiMfij^) tibtkt th^. bit of d>e nariscry is pi&itf 
lUifch da^^edijrliot o£ coarse ^r- dxe mene tsfFect o# 
t^ divJ9K>{ly:hi}l;.b)^ tile causes, tha^ilddvto \U > I sup^ 
poseitj^^tfjfife.^ay.j^.lhal, birting the' resfdDe wfaicb 
t|^. g^' (}yt t^^i^F^sa&t state of the King's hee^h, tiiey* 
can;, fa^n^ly l¥|pe :to :st^ k»%. • Then witt cemd tha 
q^sti[QOb.^.|(vl^lH/ti0t^ucceed theni ; and to tlife, I asu 
fJEu^fromprpfossing to.te able. to give an answer. 1/ 
tbink'Jhaffea^ g^fss^'and thai guess is not fevowable 
tO| 92^ <V4rangji$lMe«it p£;^hich I ^Km likely to) make^ 

' . . . ,, 
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' The jninisteh^ h a w ig v eryiidtonly^by repteedbaftadB^i 
On tha 23d of "lApriV Mr...fi)x movecL lor a Gom^i^ 
nmtee.ta consider of cmeamareB) for the:detf€iioe of ili^ 
country. This motion r^cerred the support of Afe 
I^ and MjDi Windhasn^raad cf fiSi respective friedds, 
amountji^.iQ all to 204 against a^^. . A divbiobi tw^I 
days afterward^ on. tfa^ Irish Militia KII9 ^jnwnf ed-^tiB ^ 
l€8& &irourab}e to the minister^, who could count' oaI|^. 
040 votes against 203. 

By these latter divisions, the fate of Mr^ Add]Of|kiftV: 
adthimstration was decided. Mr. Btt, in sufamittiitg a; 
list of names to the royal consideration^ ndtoiily lAitf 
eluded that of Mr. Fox, but is said to have eamettlf 0' 
and warmly recommended his admission into the' iiai^'' 
cabinet. But the attempt proyed unsuicessfiil^ and 
Lord Orenville, L6rd Spencer, smd Mn Wi^i^baiDi den 
cSned in consequence, to take their seatsnaobindi 
which y^f$& not to beformedonthe eKtensiTeplanof' 
including the heads of all the parties who had been - 
acting together in opposition. Mr;Pitt> faowerer^t 
aifcepted the premiership^ lakang^witb him Lord Mfibo 
viUe^ and cithers of his immediate political firieofis, to 
whom wer^ j<»ned Lord Hawi^esbury^ Loid Gastk^ 
reagh^ the t>nke of Portland, Lord fihioiiy and totma 
other mcpxibers of the piecediiig cabinet. ' . : 

• Mr. T^ndham^ was now once 'more the ally 0ft 
Mr. POK, and the adversary of Mr^ Pitt;; t**^ a ssdajtkaj 
\t(^ch tmj^stly exposed him to. a chaisge of ""incoD^ 
sistMoy. Though litifle • inclined: to admit diat a»f 

deliberate act of Mr. .Windham's life . could require 

apology, the writer of this Iiairadve may, perhaps, be 

10 
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allowed to ofier some oonadttratioiis' which here Ak- 
turally suggest themselves, and which, if they are too 
obvious wholly to have escaped nodce, have not before 
been presented collectively* 

IMbr.Fox, it will be remembered, besides living 

been his personal friend and school-fellow, was, from 

the commencement of his public life to an advanced 

period of it, his pofidcal leaden Mr. Fox, too, was 

one, who, whatever failing^ might be imputed to him, 

hali always been described by his sharpest adversaries 

as .^.^^flUinan made to be loved * j" and who, whatever 

mighipbe thought of his opinions, certainly could never 

be charged with having dissembled them. With him, 

Mn^Witidham had deplored the war with our colonies ; 

-i-iwitUihim-iie had arraigned the principles which 

placed 's&iimaintained Mr. Pitt in office ; — and with 

him, in dx»rt, he had generally concurred up to th;e 

period pf> the French Revolution. Out of that event, 

qnesdons [had arisen of such paramount importance,. 

that .meniwho could not view them in the same light, 

could ®0'. longer; hold political communion. They 

were questidbis at' once so novel, that those who before 

agieedJU^xKi Isvery thing might easily differ upon them, 

and ' jAi so pelrvading, that those who unhappily dif« 

fered upon them, could no longer agree upon any 

t^g.. ' Mience, as has been shewn |n the course of 

this narrativei arose the separation of Mr. Windham 

from MnFo^. But there was nothing 'necessarily 

eternal m thatseparation;— nothing that should pro- 
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long it beyond the esdecence of die events which had 
caueed at. On the other hand, his connection with 
Mr. Pitt sprang from necessity, not from choice. To 
that eminent $tatesman he had f9r many years poiiti*- 
cally opposed himself; but in the new circumstances 
of the times, he thought, cu" rather yielded to tb^ 
judgment of others who thought, that to enrol hkn- 
self as a member of Mr. Pitt's cabinet was the only 
way to render his services useful to the country. Tins 
again was not an act to be for ever binding. The 
French Revolution had caused it;— * die and*revolu* 
lionfury war had ptt>longed it } — and with the expira^ 
don of that war, it seemed naturally to t^minate. 
Fully as Mr^ Windham approved, and to the latest 
period of his life contkiued to approve, the war itself, 
as w^H as die general tendency of the measures which 
Mr. Pitt pursued for checking the progress x^ revo-* 
Ittdonary principles, yet die Peace of Amiens served 
to shew that on many points relating to the object and 
€<mduct of the war, their views had beaa totally 
(Kff^ent. 

At die commencement of ^ die present war, die 
questions, which for ten years divided die country, 
bad ceased to exist. The French Revoiudon, m die 
progness of time, had totally changed its shape. The 
repubKc, pretending to have liberty and equality for 
its baffls, was transformed into a military despotisqi^ 
which acknowledged no law but the sword. ¥rmce 
no iongar sought to seduce other nations by offers of 
fraiemi^don: ccxiquest, not alliance, was now her 
ambidon ; and to gratify it, fire and sword were to be 
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carried into every capital of Europe. In this country, 
there was no time to waste in canvassing former ques- 
rions, or fighting over past battles. It was too late to 
enquire how, and at what stage of it, the danger 
flight have been averted; — it had already reached 
the door, and must be manfully niet. On this most 
pressing of all subjects — the jneans of defending our- 
selves '- — Mr. Windham and Mr. Fox certainly thought 
precisely alike, while Mr. Pitt differed from them in 
some important particulars. They were all of them 
ready indeed, in this hour of alarm, to try the effect 
of their consolidated efforts ; but the union of two of 
them being unhappily frustrated, Mr. Windham was 
left to choose his course. Was he to join Mr. Pitt 
with whom he differed, or Mr. Fox vnth whom he 
agreed? Had both Mr. Fox and himself become 
members of the new cabinet, their opinions on the 
question of defence might have been adopted ; but 
Without Mr. Foxfs co-operation, Mr*. Windham could 
hardly have hoped that his advice would prevail, 
against numbers, and the weight of Mr. Pitt's authority. 
He had not, indeed, so much at heart the adoi>tion of 
any favourite measure, as the prevention of plans and 
systa[|is which he foresaw would impoverish our means 
of resistance, and which he might better oppose dpenly 
in parliament, than he could have done almost singly 
in the cabinet.. This consideration alone might furnish 
a suflicient Tnotive for the decision , he adhered to, but 
there w^re other points of agreement between Mr. 
Fox and himself, which must have had their influence ; 
particularly the opinion they entertained in common^ 
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concernuig the relief sought for by the CathoKcs of 
Ireland* Jn such a situation, to use Mr. Windham's 
words before quoted, " Is the union to be with those 
wth whom, disagreeing formerly, you now agree ? 
Or with those with whom you agreed formerly, but 
now disagrcte ?" It was in fact a question, not of 
mep, but of measures, as the former one had been iqi 
1 794* TI)ose who, looking at either of those periods, 
can; consider the questbiis to have been merely of 
FoX; against Pitt, or of Whig against Tory^ woqld 
seeni to. hate no very enlarged notion of the difficul- 
ties and 4ang^rs which surrounded the country. 
. But /stilj, it win /be said, there were other points, 
of no. light {Consideration, upon which the agreement 
of Mff ¥fit ,zt^d Mr. Windham would have been in- 
c^;Hfisi^^tMi)4 wncitural. This is peifeictly true y but 
they tver^ . qu^ons which did not' then press for 
decisiorii i/tmd • whjenever they might be brought for- 
ward, no such .agreement upon them was necessary. 
It should , always be recollected, that, though Mr. 
Windham usually acted with a party, because he 
thought . t^iat his public services were thus rendered 
more effective, yet he was never w;hat is commonly 
called a " thorough party-man ;'* — he never scrupled 
to l»ve those with ^hom he generally sided, when his 
judgment was at iss^e with theirs. On the question, 
for instance, of a Reform of Parliament, it will be 
f^[nembese(l that he opposed Mr. Fox at a time when 
he was considered jis a member of that stateman's party. 
There was nothing in. their re-union that should pre- 
vent such a diffe^rence from recurruig, whenever the 
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dccasion might again arise ; and, m fact, tb^ subse^ 
quextt course proved that neither of thwi eon^dered 
himself to have formed a compact of so monstioiis a 
nature^ as to preclude the free ezerdse of his judg^ 
mait oh any subject that might be presaited to hitn. 

It may be father observed, that whatever praise or 
Uame might attach to the act, Mr* Windham ii^dB 
only entitled to share ii mth many others. Ldid 
fftzwilliam, Lord Spencer, and all those dystmgiddied 
persons ^ho-, in compimy \i^h Mr. Burke, had se- 
ceded frbfe tfaeFoidtes in 1^93 (the Duke of Ftel* 
land alone escc^pted), w^M, m eveiy res^edt as re* 
spoT^le kit this hew coalidcm as Mr^ Wmdham lum* 
self was. And nxDt these alone ; -^ for Lord OiraatnUe 
^^ihe n^jur rdadve of Mr. Pitt'^who Ifor dmost 
twenty years had ^supported and iBhared in Ids inSxxmt* 
stradbn-^who bad ill consequence beeft iuiforiasly 
opposed to Mjt.Fox — and who had tao IdMwledg^^ 
I^ but as ttk adversaiy ; -^even Lord ^ireinville tm- 
nkred die circuxhstanees of the times to be 6f6th as 
to reqiiire him t6 relinquish old connexioiss, and to 
form itew ones, with the sacrkice of power^ of bffi^, 
and still more, of the coiifidence parhaps of many^ if 
not most ^ i66se' with whom he had so long adied« 
fill 'fact, a new order of things had aris^, mi ^tioai 
were no lot^er to be ^eltbound by ftrmer alKanftM, 
but were called tipoh i6 pursue that cb&rse a^diie 
^hich, in the ditun^^tances <S the moment, seined 
best 'calculated to avert the im^ding dangi»*. 

But ?f the questidh were to be decided by authority 
^if a'harhe alone were wanted to satodiofe the act*— 



k W0}A4 he ^ufficiimt to observe to tho9(S who are most 
fonfVd ia blaming Mr. Windbam, that the coalition 
tfiey condemn was oo^ m which Mr* Pitt himself vas 
foidy to jdsi faim^ Without feeling the ties of former 
friendship^ without even concurring widi him on the 
questions of the day, Mr. Pitt had jcnned in ^^positbn, 
and was ready to meet in ofEise his great political rivals 
who for twenty yeans had been die soul of a psErty that 
had arraigned him and* ail his measures ! No blame 
is io^Mited to Mr. Pitt for this aeeming incaasiateBcy. 
On the ocmtrary, it is ju^ly regarded as a splendic^ 
instance of magnanimity ; and it is only to be Kgrejtted 
that circumstances prevented these two illustrious men 
from holding out to minor politicians an example 
Ughly worthy of their imitation. But diis inference 
at least may be safely drawn-^that, on comparing 
the motives to such an un^on with Mr. ¥o^y if Mr« 
Ktt could he justified for assenting to it, Mr« Windham 
wtKild have been deeply culpable m rejectbg it. ^ 

The reader, it is hoped;, will pardon this long pause 
in the narrative. The writer will be satisfied if At 
worst that shall be said of it, be, that it was uli* 
necessary. 

In lune 1 804, soon after die change of adminisf3*a* 
tion, Mr. Pitt brought forward his Ad£donaI Force 
Bill, mcMTe generally known srfterwards by the name c^ 
^e ^' PSsu^ Ml,*^ <lie cecruidng under its proviacnis 
bdng intended to be eflfected by pcuish officefs. Mn 
Windham opposed it in two able speeches^ reports of 
which will be&und in the issuing coiiiec^oa. The 
bill, however, pas$ed both houses* 

F 3 
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In the course of the ensuing sesdon, {% ist of Feb- 
ruary 1805,) he cailed the attention of the house in a 
long and luminous speech, to the state of the defence 
of the countiy ; but on this question the minister vfz& 
again triumphant. He also took occasion, on the 
14th of May following, to pronounce his opinion in 
favour of the claims of the Catholics of Ireland. 
This was a topic which he had much at heart. In a 
letter to his friend. Sir John Cox Hippesley, which has 
been preserved by that gentleman in a late valuable 
publication, he has expfe^d his sentiments on this 
subject with sq much force and perspicuity, that, ex- 
tensively as it has already been circubted, the reader 
probably will not be sorry to find it transplanted into 
the present work. It is with great pleasure, thereforie, 
that the author avails himself of Sir John Hippesley's 
obliging permission for republishing the letter alluded 
to, in the Appendix to this narrative *. Thfe value of 
Mr. Windham's authority on this question has -been 
highly appreciated by the present truly amiable and 
^lightened Bishop of Norwich, who, in his speech 
in the House of Lords, on the 1 8th of June 1 8 1 1 , 
in favour of the Catholic claims, after observing that 
the question is not to be considered as a point of the- 
ology, which is to be settled by divines or by theorists 
In their studies, but as a great question of state, .to be 
determined by enlightened practical statesmen, adds 
that " the judgment of four such men as Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Ktt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Windham, carries &r 

wK'y— y»^— ^■^■■T^— I 1 1 , 1 ■ II I Ill I.I II I II I I I a II ■ I ■ II [^ I I ■ II I I I m fc 

* See Appendi* (D). 
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nuxte weight with it upon a question like this, than 
the judgment of both the universities^ and indeed all 
the divines that ever sat in convocation under the . 
dome of St. Paul's, or in the Jerusalem chamber, from 
the reformation to the present hour/* 

The remainder of the session of 1805 was chiefly 
occupied by the proceedings against Lord Melville, 
in which Mr. Windham took but little part. He con- 
curred indeed in the several votes for enquiry, but 
declined taking a personal share in it, considering him* 
self disqualified for such a duty by ^^ the official con- 
nexion which he had had with Lord Melville, the 
social intercourse thence arising, and the impression 
made on his mind by the many amiable and esti- 
mable qualities which the Noble Lord was known to 
possess." 

Towards the close of the session, he took occasion 
to call the attention of Government to the case of thfe 
gallant Captain Wright, of the royal navy, the friend 
of Sir Sydney Smith. This meritorious officer was 
unjustly suffering ^ severe imprisonment at Paris, con- 
trary to the rules of war, as observed amongst civi- 
lized nations. Some months after this appeal in hrs 
favour, he was deprived of his miserable existence; 
The manner of his death was never correctly ascer- 
tained ; but from the testimony of a gentleman who 
was a prisoner with him in the Temple, it appears that 
he had more than once declared, that, whatever cala- 
mities he might be doomed to suffer, he would never 
so far forget his firmness as a man, and his duty as a 
christian, as to seek relief in an act of suicide. He 
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therefore formally cautioned bis^ IHaadft ndt to credit 
the reports which he foretold would be giYcn out by 
the Government of France, in th^ eveat of his death. 
It is certain that he was living a fortnight afitef Us de* 
cease had been announced in the newspapers. His 
existence latterly was only known td his felloW-pri- 
soners by his playing on a flute, which had long been 
the amusement of his solitary hours. 

The expectation of a vacant seat for the University 
of Oxford, occasioned, in the summer of 1805, an 
active canvas for Mr. Windham, on the part of his 
friends, who were naturally desirous that one of the 
most honourable distinctions which the Univardty 
could bestow, should be conferred on so celebrated a 
member of it. The prospect of such a seat was, on 
every account, highly desirable to Mn Windham, but 
the vacancy did not then take place ; and when it 
afterwards occurred, he had engaged himself la a 
contest for Norfolk* It was about this time th^t a 
report was circulated in Norfolk, that, in a letter to 
Mr. Coke, his early and much-valued friend, with 
whom he was once more on terms of political agree* 
ment, he had renounced some of the opinions which 
had been entertained by him during the period of hts 
acting with Mr. Fitt. This rumour was naentioiied to 
' Mr. Windham by the writer of this narrative^ who, 
in reply, received a letter which may deserve publica^ 
tion, on account of the clear and decisive manner in 
which the opinions in question are recognijsed and 
asserted:—- 
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« Pall Mally October 7, 1805. 
^^ I HAVE requested Mr«,Lukin) who leaves town 
for Norwich to night (and was very near having his 
offer accepted, of staying till to*morrow and taking 
me with him) to set you and my friends right oa die 
subject of the reports which you mention, by an 
assurance that there is not a word of truth in them* It 
is neither true that any thing to the effect stated was 
said by me to Mr* Coke, nor that any such alteration 
of opinions on my part has ever taken place. What 
are these opinions which they suppose me to have 
changed ? That the French revolution was not a sys- 
tem of liberty, nor much conducive to the happiness 
of mankind? I should have thought that all the 
world was now pretty much of that way of thinking* 
That if not opposed and destroyed, it threatened to 
over-run the earth ? All that we are now suffering, 
and fearing to suffer, may be pretty good evidence that 
this opinion was not very erroneous. Is it that I was 
wrong in thinking that peace would not save us, and 
in condemning, in conisequence, the favourite and dear 
Peace of Amiens f Whatever may be thought of the 
renewal of the war, which I perhaps did not think the 
most judiciously managed, yet nobody surely will say, 
that oui condition was likely to be very good, or the 
progriess of French dominion soon to have sto{:q>ed, 
had that peace ccHitinued. The same may be remark- 
ed of the former war* Who shall pretend to say, that 
the prc^ess of the French Revolution would have been 
tees rapid, or less dangetous, had Great Britain 
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never jomed m opposing it, or had no opposition been 
iQade to it at all ? Such an opinion certainly derives 
no countenaiice from the facts, which prove incon- 
testably that the French Revolution did not need to be 
provoked to become mischievous ; that the aggressions 
were not the consequence of the resistance, but the 
resistance of the aggres^ons. If the conduct of the 
former war is that which I am supposed now to con- 
demn, the fact may be perfectly true, but it is no 
proof of change of opinion ; as I cannot condemn it 
now more than I did during the whole time it was 
carrying on, or than it was at all times condemned by 
Mr. Burke* It would be very odd if I were to take 
to changing my opinions now, when those who 
formerly opposed them, might be supposed to be most 
convinced of their truth. 

•* With respect to the letter alluded to, it was writ- 
ten to Mr. Coke, in consequence of hearing of the 
uncommonly kind exertions which he was making to 
serve me in my views on Oxford, and was answered 
by him in a letter of equal kindness. It is very pos- 
sible that I might have said (for I have no recollection 
of the particulars) that I lamented the differences iR^ich 
had separated me from tbo;se for whom I had so much 
perjsonal regard, or something to ^hat effect; which 
some blundering friend (for I am sure Mr. Coke never 
conceived such an idea) may have construed into a 
renunciation of my former opinions. But even this 
must have happened amongst reporters at second hand ; 
for no one, however confused or inaccurate, could 
have made such a mistake, if he had read the. letter% 
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At least, it is Very odd if I should have written in a 
way to convey an opinion, so little in my thoughts at 
the time, and so totally, contrary to the fact. 

*• Yours, with great truth, 

« W. Windham.**' 

Another letter, which I received from him in the 
course of the same month, refei^ to the explanation 
given by the preceding one : — 

** October 24, 1805. 

" Mr. Lukin, if you saw him, will have told you 
how very near I was accompanying him and the Dean 
of Wells to the sessions, and I may further add, that 
tven after they were gone, so intent was I on making 
a visit to Norfolk, that I did not give up the intention, 
but would, if possible, have followed them. I was 
prevented by -a very disagreeable, but very urgent and 
insurmountable reason. 

** The letter which I sent you at that time, however 
hastily written (and perhaps not the less so on that 
account) will have satisfied you that I have not left # 
my friends in the lurch, by renouncing opinions which 
I had long maintained with them. I have no wish 



^ Unnecessary as it may seem to say any thing further on so 
absurd a report as that which occasioned "the above letter, the 
Editor cannot help adding, that he has been favoured with Mr. 
Coke's authority for stating that no renunciation of former opi- 
nions, either written or verbal, was ever made to him by Mr. 
Windham. 
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to dwell upon former diflferences, with respect to those 
with whom I am now acting; but our present agree- 
ment, and still less the good-will that I may feel to- 
wards many of them, implies no abatement of opinion 
on the points on which we were formerly opposed to 
each other ; at least on our side, though it may rea- 
sonably be hoped, without the hope of being invi- 
diously urged, that the same is not the case on 
theirs. 

" The present state of .things, and a more formida- 
ble one cannot well be conceived, bears good testimony 
to the truth of all the opinions for which we have 
formerly^ contended* Had Louis the Eighteenth been 
lodged in one or the King's palaces, and received 
with all, the honours due to his rank and situation, 
and bad a system of policy corresponding with that 
measure been adopted by this country, the King's 
daughter might not have been at this time under the 
humiliating necessity of doing the. honours of her 
house and table to Buonaparte." 

In the succeeding month, Mr. Windham shared 
deeply in the feelings of the country on the loss of 
Lord Nelson, whom he valued as a personal friend, 
and highly admired as the greatest ornament of his 
profession. He paid the last honours in person to the 
remains of this distinguished hero, and when the 
county of Norfolk proposed to erect a monument to 
the memory of their illustrious countrymsm, he sub- 
scribed a sum towards the execution of it. The 
scheme, however, was suffered to drop, from the 
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difficulty wluch was found in forming a deddoa upon 
the various plans which were offered, and upon the 
fdace wtere the monument should be erected. A 
ample jullar at Bomham (Lord Nelson's native place) 
was the plan which Mr. Windham thought the most 
desirable. 

Lord Nelson's death was speedily followed by Mr. 
Pitt's ;'^^ an event which is believed to have been 
hastened by the calamitous issue of the grand conti- 
nentad confedert^icy against France. . At the opening of 
the sessicm, on the 2 ist of January 1 806, Mr. Pitt was 
Uving) but in a state that afforded no hope of recovery. 
Mr. Windham's speech on this occasion, and that on 
the vote for the public funeral of this eminent states- 
man, havmg been the subject of much misrepresent 
tidon, it is thought right to re^publi^ them in the 
ensuing collecticm ; as^ well as the speech which he 
afterwards delivered in favour of the payment of Mr. 
Ktt's debts *• And to shew how desirous he was that 
the opinions he had expressed with regard to Mr. Pitt 
should not be misunderstood, it may be equally proper 
to lay before the reader the following tsxtract of a 
letter which I received from him : -^^ 

^^ Pall Mall J January 27:^ i8©6. 

^ As one of the happy consequences of our blessed 

system of printing debates, I am described to-day, in 

one of the newspapers which I have seen, as having 

talked a language directly the reverse of that which I 

^***— -'~^— ~^-^^— — — — — — — — ~— ~'~~— ^~— — ~^'— — ^— — — — — ' ir II ■ 

* See Vol. It. pages 3169 319, and329» 
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did talk, and which was alone conformable' to the sen« 
timents existing in my mind. In none of the papers^ 
as I am told, ,am I made to express myself in terms so 
strong as those which I actually used. The history is, 
that having been forced, by the occupation of our 
bench by Mr. Bankes, to sit more under the gallery 
than is desirable, and having ^oken moreover in a 
lower tone than usual, owing perhaps to a little emo- 
tion, the rq)orters in the gallery could only hear what 
I said very imperfectly, and supplied what was want- 
ing very much according to their own fancy. You 
may be fully assured that what I said was of a sort 
perfectly to satisfy every friend of Mr. Pitt.; and this 
I am very anxious should be understood ; as nothing 
could have been so base and ungenerous, and so per- 
fectly adverse to the purpose of my speaking at all, as 
the saying any thing ungracious of him in the circuip- 
stances in which he was supposed to be, and unhappily 
was. I am sorry to say that all hope of recovery is 
entirely out of the question, if he should be alive 
even at this instant. As I expressed myself yesterday, 
the extinction of such great talents and powers is a 
very awful and affecting event, even in the minds of 
those whose lot it may have been to be most con- 
, stantly opposed to them*" 

On Mr. Pitt's death, a change of administration was 
naturally looked for. The views which, in Mr. Wind- 
ham's mind, rendered such a measure desirable, will 
appear from a letter which he addressed to me the day 
after the date of the preceding one : — 

ID 
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Pall Mall ^ January 23, 1806. 
Nothing is yet known, or Vas not half an hour 
ago, of the course that things are likely to take with 
respect to the formatbn of a ministry. I should be 
much less solicitous on the point than I am, if on this 
another point did not depend ; namely, the having an 
army. An army is, at this moment, the first concern 
of the country ; not necessary merely for the purpose 
of war, but equally so for the purpose of peace. That 
is the best ministry which will best succeed in putting 
the country in a good state of defence ; and if I did 
not conceive that our ideas upon that subject were 
better than those likely otherwise to be adopted, and 
that our measures, whatever they may be, would be 
better respecting Ireland, I should be quite as well 
satisfied to remain in ^our present situation as to 
change it." * 

The change which was expected took place in the 
beginning of the ensuing month. Lord Grenvflle be- 
ing commanded by His Majesty to form a new admini- 
stration. He was himself placed at the head of the 
treasury, as prime minister. Earl Spencer, Mr. Fox^ 
and Mr. Windham, received respectively the seals of 
the home, the foreign, and the war and colonial de- 
partments *• Earl Fitzwilliam presided at the council. 



* Sir George Shee was appointed Mr. Windham's under-secre-, 
taiy of state, acting for the colonial department. The superin*. 
Xeadance of the war department was undertaken for seyeral months 
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Lord Howick (now Earl Grey) at the admiralty ; Lord 
Henry Petty became chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
the remaining seats in the caUnet were filled by Lords 
Erskine, Sidmouth, McHra, and EUenborough. 

The earliest and chief object of Mr. Win(Uiam'6 
attention, on his attaining ofBce, was to arrange and 
bring forward measures for increasing the miiitary 
means of the country. The number of plans which 
were suggested for his considerati<m, by writers from 
all quarters and of all descriptions, would scarcely be 
credited by the reader. Though I believe he did not 
borrow an idea from any of them, he did not hardly 
reject diem, but gave them generally a fair and pa- 
dent heanog« His measures having been finally set- 
tled in the cabins, he stated the pui^xirt of tiiem lo 
the House of Commons, on the 3d of April 1806, ia 
a speech which Mr. Fox pronounced to be one of the 
most eloquent ever delivered in parliament, and which, 
tliough it occupied very near four hours in the de- 
livery, seemed not to be thought too long by any of 
his andkors *« The nature and object of these mea- 
sures are so fully explained in the speech itself that it 
would be superfluous to detail th^n here at any lengA. 
It may be sufficient to observe, that 10 better t^e gor- 

I 

hf the iate lamented General Robert Craufurd^ without emolu* 
meot. On his departure for South America, Sir James Coctbnni 
was appointed war under-secretary. The Author of this sketch 
was most kindlj invited by Mr. Windham tfo b^ome his private 
•ecretary, which appointment he held dming the time duf Ui 
patron remained in office* 
* Sec Vol. II. page 332. 
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cUtion of the soldier was his gr^t and leading piinci- 
pie for increasing the regular for<:e of the country. 
To hold out periods for the tenninattQn of the soldier's 
services, and to recompense those services by ad^« 
tional rewards, were the m^ans by which he sought 
to accomplish this improvement ; — and the immediate 
effect which he expected to produce, was, the reoyder- 
ing of the army more inviting as a profession, from 
its being more advantageous in a. prudential view, and 
' consequently more respectable, , on account of the 
better description of persons who might; thus be in- 
duced to engage in it. The soldier, in short, was to 
serve an apprenticeship to arms, as to a trade, and, 
then either to follow it up, or to relinquish it, at his 
option ; but was to be entitled to additional benefits, 
if he should be disposed to continue his services. 
These were the main objtets of his measures, which 
included, however, many subordinate regulation;. The 
Additional Forc^ Act was to be repealed, in order to 
remove the impediments which its high bountiies op- 
posed to the ordinary recruiting service. By with- 
holding some allowances from the volunteers, he pro* 
posed to»save a considerable expence to the country, 
without rendering that establishment less efficient. And 
lastly, by a general Training Act he expected to em- 
ploy a great proportion of the population of the coun« 
try in a manner which he conceived to be more 
advantageous, as well as much less expensive, than that 
in which most of the volunteers were employed under 
the fiibsistii^. regulations. 

VOL. I. G 
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These measufes, luider the fcHrm of vanoos UQs, 
passed throu^ both Houses of Fariiaitient, ividi con- 
siderable majorities. It should not be forgotten that 
a liberal and immediate addidon to the pensions of non<» 
commissibned officers and privates^ in certain cases, 
was carefully provided for. N6r was it tovrards these 
alotte that he directed the bounty of Government to 
flow. The pay oS officers of in£uitry and militia su- 
baltems, and the penaons of officers' widows received 
an increase from his hands, though not to the amount 
to ^hkh he was desirous of 4 carrying it, had the 
TOSOurces df the country been thought capable of 
bearing silch ah additional burthen of expenditure. 
, Ja die summer of 1806, Mr. Pox, whose health 
<had been declining from the time of" his accepting 
office, found a grav^near that of his illustrious rival. 
His loss was deeply lamented by Mr. Windham, whose 
personal regard for hhn had perhaps never wholly 
cea^, but had ^certamly been fully restored upon 
their recent political reconciliation. This event, be- 
si4es the regret which it produced, happened to be 
the ocdaabn of some embarrassment to him. In con- 
sequence of an arrangement which was proposed in 
the cabinet respecting die appointment to certain offices 
^>ut not affiscting his o\m, which vtras to remain as 
before), the acceptance of a peerage was very strongly 
pressed upon him by his colleagues, and very reso- 
lutely refosed by 1dm. Convenient as the iheasure 
la%ht have been to him, with a view to aVoid.die 
ezpence of future elections, (particularly of a contest 
lA Norfolk, where a canvass had actually been begun 

12 
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for hkn,) he would not for an instant suffer considera- 
ticn$ of this kind to influence his dedooa* He felt 
diat his usefulness to the country depended not a little 
cm his station in the House of Commons; and he 
would have chearfuUy relinquished his office, radier 
than wear the honours which were to be thrust upofi 
him* In consequence of *hi8 refusal, another arrange- 
ment wa& fixed upon : Lord Howick succeeded Mh 
Fox as fore%n secretary, and Mr. Thomas Grenviile 
took his seat at the admiralty* 

In October 1806, the paiiiament was dissolved, and 
Mr« Windham became a candidate for the represen- 
tation of Norfolk,, joining his own interest with the 
very powerful one which his friend Mr. Coke has so 
loQg possessed,, and continues to possess, in that 
county. The Honourable Mr/Woddiouse, the heir 
of an andent and highly-respectable family in Norfolk, 
was thdr opponent, and had, in fact, begun am acdve 
canvass long before Mr. Windham was named as a 
candidate. ^ After six days polling, Mr. Windham had 
the satisfaction of being returned by the votes of 3,720 
freeholders, having a majority of 365 over Mr. Wod^ 
house. But the prize that was thus fou^t for and 
gained, was snatched away early in the ensuing par* 
liament by a proceeding which had not at all been in 
the contemplation of the successful candidates, and 
which owed its origin to an election incidait, deserving, 
perhaps, to be mentioned, as well on account of-tts 
singularity, as of its consequences. 

During t^ elecl»)n, two ladies, possessing some 
property and inftuehce iix the county, made tbek daily 

6 a 
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appearance at the place of the poll, and occasbnally 
joined in processions of voters, in a barouche, which 
was highly decorated, as well as their persons, and 
diose of their servants, with the ribbons of Mr.Wode- 
house's party. At a late period of the poll, some 
pardzans of Mr. Windham and Mr. Coke (with more 
humour than discredon, as was proved by the event,) 
contrived a burlesque imitadon of exhibidon, by per- 
.^uading two females to stand forth as the representa«t 
tives of the ladies above nodced, dressed with similar 
sornaments, and attended by servants who in livery 
and appearance were the very counterparts of those 
.that had accompanied the other barouche. The pro- 
ject beiog made known to Mr. Windham and Mr. 
,Coke, they joined in discountenancing it ; and having 
done so, they had no suspicion that the paAtomime 
would be suflFered to appear. But the managers, 
jiaving already provided their actors, dresses^ and ma- 
chinery, were by no means willing to lay the piece 
aside, licensed or imlicensed ; so without further com- 
jmunicadon, they brought it forth on the Castle Hill 
at Norwich, in the middle of the day, and within the 
.view of some thousands of spectators. Nodiing could 
Jhave been better executed} the corps du ballet per- 
formed dieir parts to admiration ; but unluckily, while 
one half of the lookers-on seemed lost in thdr enjoy- 
ment of the joke, the other half snatched a favourable 
opportunity for revenge. A strong detachment of 
the hosdle party seized the carriage, hurried it tri- 
umphantly down into the Market-place, and there sacri- 
ficed it piecemeal to their fury. The poor performers, 

II 
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male and female^ escaped from their dangerous posts 
as well as they were able^ but, certainly not shotpfree. 
So well was the imitation executed, that the real foot- 
man, like the real Sosia in the play, is said to have 
received a severe beating from the populace, who mis» 
took him for his counterfdt. The consequences of. 
the joke, however, did not end here ; for Mr, Wind- 
ham and Mr. Coke, innocent of it as they really were,, 
became victims to it. . A young gentleman of landed 
property, the son of one of the ladies who had thus 
been subjected t6 mockery, undertook", with feelings 
which it would be difficult not to excuse, to revenge;^ 
the insult which had been offered to his mother and 
her friend ; — - and with this view, he addressed to the 
House of Commons, in the names of himself ancl 
some of his tenants, a petition against the return of 
Mr. Coke and Mr. Windham. This petitioa was 
grounded chiefly upon alledged oflfences against the 
Treating Acts ; -«- there was also indeed a charge df 
undue influence, wbicl^, however,, was hardly alf- 
tempted to be proved. It was certainly true, and was 
abundantly proved before the Committee, who tried 
the merits of the case, that a very great expence had 
been incurred by all parties, and that voters had been 
entertained, contrary to the letter of the acts, as welt 
on the side of the successful candidates, as on that of 
Mr. Wodehouse, who of course took no part m the 
petition. The Committee accordingly declared: thie 
election to be void, and Mr. Windham and Mr. Coke 
became ineligible for Norfolk upon that vacancy. 
Thw friends, however, returned at the new dection. 
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^Bvkfaout opposition. Sir Jacob Astley, their former re- 
presentative, and Mr. Edward Coke, the brother of 
Mr. Windham's colleague. Mr. Windham having been 
previously returned not only for Norfolk, but for the 
borough of New Rowney, now took his seat for the 
latter place ; and Mr. Coke was unanimously chosen 
for Derby, upon his brother's vacancy. The pecuniary 
burthen on this occasion, which was by no means nu 
Considerable, did not fall with proportionate wdght on 
Mr. Windham, who had originally been invited by 
Mr. Coke and his friends to join in the contest, upon 
die terms of being responsible for a stipulated Sam. 
To the honour of both, it should be related, that 
W^hen die eq>ence8 were found to exceed their calcu- 
Uted amount, Mr. Windham pressed and Mr. Coke 
tefused si further contribution in aid of them. 

Some apology may be due to the reorder for thus 
detailing anecdotes of merely locsll importance, but 
IbeSr connection with Mr. WindhamV life seem^ to 
require that they should not be passed over wkhMt 
notice*. 



* The re^idcry especially if he 9hould happen to be a Norfolk 
man, will pardon me» while I an\ on election topics, for noticing 
an accomplishment of a seemingly ludicrous nature, which was 
much admired in Mr. Windham. The custom of chairing^ a meto* 
ber it the Norfolk and Norwich elections is not confined tnerely 
- to catrytng him in a chair, as at most other places, but he has the 
additional pleasure (if he thinks it so) of being tossed up^ as it Is 
there called ; — that is, upon a hi^t made at every thirty or forty 
yards of his progress, he is thrown up in his chair (which is sup- 
ported by poles) completely out of the hands of kit chairmeiit sad 
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Previo)ft to the taettmg of Parliamait» an eaqpedir 
ticm tor South America, the jhsi of which had been 
ananged. by Mr* ^^^uihaiiiy embarked under the com^ 
flsaiid of Br^adier-Creneral Robert .Grau&rd. The 
object of it was, to establish, by conciliatory meacm if 
poaable, a permaaeat footing on the western coast of 
that continent^ so as to enable us to turn to greatt 
advantage the possession we had recently obtained of 
the important post of Buenos Ayres. The troop$» 
co|isisting of about 5,000 men, proceeded on their 
.¥<^age with uncommonly favourable prospects, the 
greatest intention to their health and comfort havii^ 
been successfully betowed on them by thar command* 
ing officer. But the unexpected loss ^ of Buenos 
Ayres diverted the armament from its course ; for, by 
subsequoit orders, Genaral Craufurd was ^ directed tP 
join the troops saxt out under the command of Gene- 
ral Whitelocke, which were destined to attempt tibe 
recovery of our lost ground ; an attempt, which ccm* 
trary to all catcuh^ticm that could be previously made, 
proved'^unsuccessfiiL From Gmerial Craufiird's ezten- 
«ve professional hiformation, Mr. Windham had de» 
rived great aid in carrying into execudon die measure! 

caught agaiot three timet sttocetsivelj at each haltinij^. This it a 
CQttom wfakh a timid or tti4>ractiied perton generally thinka 
<< more hoaoured in the breach than the observance/' but Mrw 
Windham was remarkable for going, through thtt ceremony with 
aneh perfect eate and agilit)r» that the exhibition was lendered 
feattf graceful ,and degant. He waa of oourte tbm/avmntg of 
tlm chainnRi, who were not a little proud of the opportunitiet he 
horded them of exhibiting their akiU. 

O 4 
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for hwefidng the army*. On his de{)artuf e li&. Wmd« 
ham called in the assistance of his friend Sir Jamee^ 
Cockburn, to whom he always professed himsdf 
much indebted for forwarding objects over which he 
continued to take a watchful interest. 

So(»i after the meeting of the new parliament^ 
Mr. Windham found a welcome opportunity of giv*- 
ing foil expression to those chivalrous feelings with 



* In this accomplished officer the nation has recently sustained 
a htATf loss. It. may be needless to relater what mast long be m 
the recollection of erery Englishman, that Msjor-General Ro9Eii v 
Cravfurd received a mortal wound, while leading on the Ught 
division, at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo ; and that, by Lord . 
Wellington's directions, he was buried in the breach which he had 
SO gallantly stormed. Presumptuous as it .may seem, to add any 
thing to the praises which his commanding •ffieer and his country 
have bestowed on his memory, the Audior^f this oarrature is uu« 
willingly to omit an opportunity of bearing his personal testimony < 
to the many excellent qualities of this valuable man. He was en- ^ 
thusiastically attached to his profession, to which his life was 
literally devoted. He had fathomed the depths of military scienee,^ 
and during many years experience in distant parts of the globe, he 
bad ably applied in practice the principles which he had gleaned 
&om study. In fact, few men of his years had seen so much of 
actual service, and none was more deeply versed in every branch of 
that profession to the sumnn't of which he would undoubtedly have 
risen,- had his life been spared. As a writer he was remarkably - 
perspicuous and intelligent ; and during the sh«iit period of faia • 
holding ^ seat in parliament, he was a fn^atat aod powerfot - 
speaker on miliUry subjects. He particularly distinguished himw • 
•elf on one occasion by the clean*, able, and comprehensive fn^imfp 
in which ha treated of the defence of thr omntry. His gloriooa 
but premature death took place on the a^th of Jaauaiy idSt ia* 
the forty-eighth year of bis age.. 
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ygi^h the successful eicerdons of Brkhh valour nerer 
fful^ to mspke him. In his official capacity, he had 
to «sU Jthe attentkm of die House of Commons to the 
^iductory which had been gallantly atchieved on the 
Plains of Maida, by a small body of troops under tlie 
coroitnand of Sir John ^ Stuart. As the task wa» grateful 
to..him» he executed it in a manner which made the 
most lively impression on his, auditors. The event of 
the Battle of .Maida, so glorious in itself, he pro- 
nounced to. be a sure earnest of future triumphs ; and 
his i^edictions have be» happily verified.' The rafud 
and splendid succession of our victories in Spain and 
Portugal has now incontestably established the pod- 
tion which Mr. Windham always maintained, that 
^ British .disciplined troops possess a decided superio*' 
rity ovjer )tho^ of the enemy V 

It was durmg Mr^ Windham^s absence in Norfolk, 
th^t Lord Howick called the attention of the House of 
Cbmoxons to a clause which was intended by the Qii* 
nist^s to be introduced into the Mutiny Bill, for 
enablisg Rooian CathoKcks to hold a certain military 
rank, and permitting to all persons in the army pro* 
fessing that religion the uncontrouled exercise of it. 
It was afterwards thought expedient that the intended 
provisiptis . should be made the subject of a separate 
bUU and: be extaided to the navy. The misunder* 
stamdiag which ' this measure occasioned between His 
Majesty and his ministers, and the consequent dis- 

'^ A i«{>Oft of this aoimated speech will be found at the com* 
oeieiiGciBent of the tbir4 ^lame. 
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nmai of the latter froro their pofits^ are safajects that 
teed ndt Jbe numitelj treated of. It will be miffieieat td 
rdatei that en the 25th of March 1807, when caHed 
upon widi the other ministers to: deliver up lus appobfe* 
Qients^ Mr. Windham received a flattering assimoice 
of the scDse whidi His Majesty gracioiidy enteftasned 
of the motives that had guided hsn in executing the 
dtttics of his^fEc^ 

In the very diort period of a year and afac weeks^ 
Mr. Windham had done much for the benefit of die^ 
army. He had abolished ftervice for life, and snbed* 
toted sarvice for periods } -— ^he had increased the pay 
of the sobaltem, as well as the ultimate rewaTds> d 
the private soldier ; -^ and (though ciroumstances had 
delayed the execution of it) he had passed a measure' 
for arming and training a great part of the popuhtion 
of the country. Little, indeeds had beenr done in the 
way of offensive operations ; nor, in the then ckciun- 
stances of the war, was he at all dedrous that his 
administration should be distinguished by services of 
that nature. He always professed to dislike a war upon 
sugar klands. But, had a glorious occasion presented 
itself, Uke that which has since arisen in Spain, there 
can be no doubt that he would have di^ilayed in the 
conduct of a foreign war, as much ardour and energy 
as he had shewn in establishing measures for internal 
defence, and for laying the foundation of ^m efBcie&t 
army. 

The Duke of P^tland was placed at the head of die 
new administration. Lord Castlereagh, whom Mr. 
Windham had succeeded in the wao* and'cdonial 4e-^ 
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paitment^ itpin received the seaJs of that office; and 

Loril Hawked)ury', Mn Canning, and Mr. Pco^ceval 

occupied the other prominent ^uatbn»iin the new. 

cabinet* In two successive dtvisions, the mtnifit^r$ 

succeeded in negadvn^die motions which had beeS 

brcmght forward £osr censuring, the xneans of their 

attaining office. Their success^ howevery waa not ao 

decided, a^ to render the continuance of the parlift* 

ment adviseable. . It was, therefore, dissolved on the 

it^th April 1807, in its first session, and within five 

months after it had assembled. 

The seat £[»* Norfolk, which Mr. Windham had 
two months before been deprived of by die decision 
of a Committee, was occupied, as has be^ related, by 
Sir Jacob Astley, who, after much entreaty, had been 
persuaded to accq>t it when Mr. Windham became 
disqualified ; and who could not a second time be ex- 
pected to retire in Mr. Wixidham's favour. The kinc^ 
Bess, however, of Lord FitzwtUiam, always ready to 
be exerted towards him whenever an occasion called 
for itv suppfied the loss of other opportunities, and 
Mr. Windham was returned to his sixth pailiammt at 
member: for the Borough: of Higham Ferrers. • 

in the first debate of the new parliament he made 
a vigorous stand against the clamour of >^ no popery,^' 
which he complained had been raised against. him 
and: his fa^e colleagues^.' Soon afterwards he gave 
his decided opposition to Lord Castlereagh's \M for 
allowing a proportion of the militia to tranter their 
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services into the line, by enlisting at their option dther 
for periods or for life *• This he'con^dered as a fiaital 
interruption of his measures which parliament had 
sanctioned in the preceding year. At the conclusion 
of the session he brought forward^ in the diape of 
proportions, a summary view of the advantages which 
had already been derived from the system of recruidng 
for periods t. 

The expedition which w^ sent against Copenhagen, 
in the summer of 1807, received his decided disappro- 
bation. The following is a letter which he addressed 
to his nephew Captain Lukin, who was employed in 
the naval part of that service : — 

« Pall Mall^ 
** Dear William, September $thj 1 807. 

** I HAVE a choice opportunity of writing to you in 
the return of Mr.Hoppner, from whom I received 
the latest, said at the same time, the earliest intelli- 
gence of you; — Your letter up to the i6th did not 
reach me till after he had called, and given me an 
account of you as late as the 23d. I feel very doubt* 
ful and very anxious as to the result of your opera- 
tions, though Hoppner seems to think that the whole 
will be settled by the time that he returns. If it 
should, the cause must be, dther the want -of provi* 
sions and water, or that the inhabitants cannot submit 
to the injury to be done to the town ; for the works 
seem to be such as must, for a considerable time^ 

^mm^mmm n w— ^n^^— — i m i,. ■ i ■ .. l i ■■ ■ m ■■■ ■ ■^ ^ 

* See Vol. III. p, 39. ' t See Vol. lU. p. 68. 
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i^aBle a force, however weak, to hold out again^ a 
strong one. But success itself will brkig with it no 
Satisfaction. I cannot feel that the accomplishment 
of all we look for is an equivalent, dther for the risk 
that will have been run, or for the certain discredit 
that we shall have incurred, and ill-vdll that we shall 
have -excited. Buonaparte's deigns upon England 
will not turn upon his having or not the Danish fleet. 
Our proceedings in the case of Portugal (thoi^h such 
as I never ceased to regret from the momait almost 
of my having consented to them) were not within a • 
thousand degrees so exceptionable as these ; and they 
ended accordingly in a way which produced ndtfaer 
reproach nor ill-will. Had the worst happened, our 
conduct could not well have been charged as having 
any thing in it unjustifiable or irregular. 

^^ Let me recollect, upon this occasion, to obviate 
an impression which you may have recdved fromi cir- 
cumstances which I heard only by a fortunate acci- 
dent, in respect to a point where I ^uld be sorry to 
have my opinion mistaken. «-.——— told me of his 
having met you at sea, and having shewn you the 
machine with which he was provided for blowing up 
ships. I was sorry to find that from his account of 
the orders under which he acted, you might have been 
led into the Ht>elief that it was by my directions that 
the machine in question was put on board his vessel. 
Quite the contrary ; -— it was in direct opposition to 
my opinion. I deprecate such a mode> of warfare, as 
bad in itself, and one by which we should have much 
more to lose than to gain. 
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^^ Fdfevrell. Tou will let us hetr irom you at fom 
Insure. When the fieet retunis, we will endearour 
to job you oflf Cromer, or at Tannoudi. 

:Ai- Yours aSectJooately^ 

. The latter part of the auttimn, and begJoniog of 
the wmter of 1807, he passed ia Norfcrfk, in quiet 
Mtirement • Being now diseogaged f r(»n the bustle of 
c^ce, wUch he often described as ^^ a perpftuad con- 
tested election," he once more sought Idsure to ^i» 
courage pursuits in which he had always, feit jRiore 
real enjoyment than he had ibund as a labourer m the 
ungcate&l soil dF politics.^ A short extract of a letter 
tidiich I req^ved from him during this iiec^s, nuty 
serve to shew how litde relish he had for those «nt* 
ployments which public men are supposed to regard 
as their earthly Paradise. It should be observed, that 
a report appears to have reached himi, respecting the 
|M*obability of a €liange in the administratiofi : -«— 

" Felbriggj December 11, iSo/. 

. " Mr> ■ >'■■■ ■ ^s news, which has inclosed 

to tale, X can lay but littk stress upon ; though he may 
have gmuSMiU for believing it, as such things do some- 
times transpire in ways that he may have had access 
to. Perhaps I am the more hard of belief, from 
having so little anxiety that the thing should be true. 
TW$ residence at Fclbrfgg, though I have not, from 
circumstances, made it so comfortable as it ought to 
have been, has still increased my indisposition to pub^ 
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]ac%s;ertion ; and f shrink from the prospect of retum- 
mg to parliameRtaiy duly, much more to tlmt of 
office. I am at tiities inclinjed to ixish that I had ac- 
cepted an c^er, which you know was pressed upon 
me, and by means of which I might have better in«* 
dulged the inclination I now feel for retirement, with- 
out wholly lo&tug my hold on public life ^. 

^ :As to the lead of a party in the House of Gom^ 
mons, it is a situadon which I have no reason to lldnk 
would ever be offered to me, but which infatllibly I 
would never accept. I took an early opp(Mrtunity of 
preventing any difficulty upon that subject, by putting 
myself out of the question. 

"You give me a delicate hint in some of your 
letters, about the task which I was to perform here t.^ 
I am sorry to say that I have as yet done nothing, but 
I hope soon to get into better ways." 

In a subsequent letter to. me, his dislike of London 
and of public business was repeated even iii stronger 
terms: — - 

" Felbriggy'Jamdry €j f8o8. 

" The time for retummg to town comes now 

dreadfully hear, and finds me^^ as I am sorry tb say is 

too apt' to be the case, very much nmprepared for it. 









f^ The' offer '<rf a. peerage no^i^ ^t,pfgp.8i^.;pf.,thi> nar- 
rative. 

f The task alluded to was the revision of some of his military 
spoedt^iy with a vievr to their publicatioti. .-*••' * 
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^^ Unhouselledy unannointed, &c/' I have been ink- 
ing fast in idleness, and have been worse, in fact, 
from not having been quite well ; -*- not so much un- 
well indeed, as annoyed by a course of medicine." 

The idleness, however, of which he here com- 
plains, is' only to be understood as an absence from 
political employment ; for a mind like his, which, 
beodes bang rich in its hoards of science and litera- 
ture, could lay up stores of wisdom from the com- 
monest events of ordinary life, could never, by any 
figure of speech, be pronounced idle, unless through 
the modesty of its owner. 

In the session of 1808, he took occasion to express 
the strongest disapprobation of the motives ^ich had 
occasioned the Expedition against Copenhagen. He 
also opposed the Local Militia Act ; and took an ac- 
tive part in rejecting the Bill for providing for the 
IVIaintenance of Curat^ ; which he considered as 
introducing a dangerous interference with the property 
of the church *. On a subsequent day, he had an 
opportunity of resisting what he deemed to be an 
attack on the accustomed comforts and convenknces 
of theXondon public. It had been understood that, 
for the accommodation of a few individuals, some fur- 
ther encroachments were intended to be made on 
Hyde Park t, the ^' lungs of the metropolis*' as it had 
been emphatically called by the late Lord Chatham. 
The matter was first noticed in the House of Commons 

» See Vol III. p. 96, t Vol. IIL p. toy. 
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by; Mr. Windham, and on the next ^zj he Supposted, 
in a short Init characteristic speech, a niotion whicli 
was made on the 'safoject by Mr. Creevey. The 
scheme meeting tnth this opposition, was not pro- 
ceeded upon *. •^ 

Early in the summer of 1 808, the eyes of ail £u* 
rope were directed towards Spain, where a gallant 
spirit broke forth, such as few persons perhaps be- 
skles Mr. Windham had harboured a hope of. His 
aiiti(^al^on of it wLU be ifound* in a speech occasioned 
by the capture of Monte- Video, and delivered on the 
i6di of April 1807, "more than a twelvemonth before 
the commencement of the resistance which he con- 
templated. From the first notice of this resistance to 
the latest period of his life, he was a zealous Spaniard. 
He not only took the most lively interest in the pro- . 
ceedings c^ the patriots, but even promised himself an 
opportunity of becoming a personal wimess of ihem^ 
by undertaking a voyage to the scene of action. With 
a view tq.give facility to this purpose, he actually be* 
gan and nutde some progress in the study of the 
Spanish language. It hai^>ened, however, diat a 
rbaunatic complaint, for whidi^ after other means 
had £uled, . he sought relief from the Bath waters, 
ddUq^ hi^ pzbj^, till the retreat of Sir John Mbore^ 
and the disasteis with which Spain then seemed nearly 
oiierwheliiied, rendered the esecudon of it no long.er 
desiirable or expedient. . T)ie intended trip is alluded 
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to in » letter wl^ch I reoenred from him l)efpK hk 
4Qparture for Qadi^ and in ^rhich Jxifl d^oriptioa 
of his disorder jna^ be thoiight opt imifttfpes^Rg 
fay those who fek a personial regard for him, e8pe<- 
cially as it has been thought to have had a share in 
producing the fatal complaint which occasioned his 
dkadution : -*• 

'' PallMalh OcUber zu i8#«. 
^^ I AM still herie, and stfll confined to my bouae^ 
though Ukdy I hope soon to be released. Th^re is 
aotfaing indeed that dther now or fot some time past 
should pi:event my going out, but the fear of dii* 
turbing a course of recovery that seems to be going 
on wdU and of which one of the means might bet 
die avoiding motion and exposure to c<^ I have 
dislodged the complaint from my hack» and have m> 
mnains but in die leg smd thigh on one si^ ; diesie, 
however, though mcoftsidecable, make me waUc wome 
^than before, while the mediciloes I am takn^g, and die 
eo&fiRan^:it I am enduring, render me, for the tinue^ 
less well in general health- The fineness of <lie dagr 
hm tempted me for the first time to take a tuiai upon 
die leads at the bade of the house ; but I do not &id 
diat I make mudi hand (I should radmr perhaps say 
rnuch^^) in walking, while the ais has not dflse me 
half so much good as I shoubi have fisimd in Hudaon^s 
garden* 

- ^^ You will come op with a gnmd slock <^ health 
after these long holidays. I must have recourse to 



9taritep^disBt bf die satMsort, » moQ as I tm aC 
liberty $: but whether m Spdn, m Norfblk^ or ebo^ 
wher^ i do not as yet km>w» 

^^ Youfs» ignth great trodi. 

In ano^r letter to me, of the 30th of Ocfbber^ II* 
dasciibes Eittnseif to be recovering, bat adds^/* I hare 
^U a remnant of rheumatism near my hipf -lyii% Sbt 
snow under the hedges; and which, like that, may 
contiiiue to lie a long while after the general frost has 
broken up/'*— He at lengA aougfal: rcGcfat Bdilh, 
nhete he tried the waters,^ esider the cai^ of Br* VsA* 
0e»ii!r^ 'Who pronottnced th^ cocftplaint to he luMoii 

He Mmaindd at Bath tfll dte incei%eiioe ai^vtdof 
life later operatiom of Sir John Moored army* k 
sholAd h^e be noticed, dial, w4th respect to tbe 
asriirance which this tcmntry wag eafled opoa to aflbrd 
to the SpaDastfds, his opendii £rom <lie first was^ diet 
it^sh^UI be exMi^e. U any force werr to be tioit 
ifilo fhe hit^fica: of Spsdn, he theught it dioilid bea 
temidabie omey but he dodbted wliedier die bpcratkne 
cC kr^ <^ti6tbig ansiMients would not psd^e axMh 
^M^effeemaL Tile sending: &£ a; focce, m thefint 
tataiide, t^'J^m^I, he r^arded asf ar'meaanreby no 
iaedOMsi^ecfedM^<Mr d^vdk^; but ii^ ha^g betp te* 
iuied ^ 2(tid i3ie expulsion of the-fV^ich ;&om that 
Hbuntry having been effected (though in a miomer 
and upon cerms which he considered to beli^hlytm^ 
Miisfactwy)^ he thm* thought that out further exer- 
HoO^tlbiOi^dhe dkectedto liie^cowts 0f€^tAomm^ 

H a- 
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Biacay \ wbere die aEnnies of the Fmch, though 
tbtk progiess. into th^ Peninsula might not be com-, 
pletely arrested, would at least be so. harassed and. 
diminished, that thar sidisequent operations might be 
rendered abortive. To use his own words, ^^ it was 
the neck of the bottle which we ought to stop up/^ 
Thi^.c^xinion is referred to in the following extract 
from a letter which he. addressed to me while he was 
stBatfa:^ 

^^ Batb^ January 2, 1809. 
. ^^MooB£*s purpose of advancing I have heard 
vkb . great pleasure from Lord Liverpool, who is iir 
the adjodaing room* I have lately received some very 
itttensting accounts, both firdm Spain» and from those 
irho have been there ; and the result of them is to 
teach . me great distrust of what we may hear un£i- 
irourable to the. Spaniards. ,We 9re a sad pieople ei&er 
to ju4g6 of, or to communicate with foreigners ; and 
unless our army can strike some great stroke, which 
they wiU.Jnrdly do without some great risk, their pre* 
sence will have done more harm than good. The 
best of ^ intelligence is the advance of Moore, after 
he hadj heard, of the success ci the French at Madrid, 
This^success at Madrid, with the character which the 
inhabitants seem to have manifested, may possibly be 
to Bttonapart€ the. very reverse of an advantage It is 
a point too, on which, from pride and passion, he 
may be supposed to have committed an error. 

^^ The part in which the greatest error seems 
chargeable upon our counsels is the eattem coaat of 

9 
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Sj^ain/ ' f have seen officers tvlftr wereTwidt onr ^tias". 
dron in diat quarter^ and ^tnessed the cofadsiidt (^ -tiie» 
Spaniards at Gerona. Nothing cotild exceed tibe 
ardour which was shewn by the people^ nor the -meant 
of resistance which the country afforded; It.narer^ 
can hare been right, that no assistance was furnished oi^ 
that side from Sicily, which it might have been wortb 
while even to abandon, for the.sd&e of what mighl 
have been done by that army in Catalonia. Ton were 
telling me,, when I was in London, of what my opi- 
nion had been, respecting operations from hence on 
the northern coast, and which I had almost ^^rgptten ; 
but I found a confirmation of the fact of my having 
entertained that opinion, in a letter which I had begitti|» 
but left unfinished, to Lord, Mulgrave/' * ' 

Another letter, addressed to his nephew Mr«IL 
Lukin, may be inserted on account of its reference, to 
diis still interesting subject : — » ^ 

•* Batb^ January 22, 1809* 
^ Dear Robert, 
** I THANK you for yc»ir letter and .for your enr 
quiries. I am capable enough of going to London^ 
iuad to the house, or any where else, but I am un^ 
willing to carry away .with .me a complaint, when 
I am on the only spot where an easy cure may be hoped 
for.* I begin, howevei*, to be a Iktle impad^t^ The 
Clangor TubaHan iii the House of Commons, as heard 
through die rqx)rts of the liew^pers, makes nie 
father resdess and agitated, and uneasjr at not being 



ill dit ttltlt. I annot pf epared «> go At Umgdl 0f 
a^g that there has been no case in which troops idt 
dieinferiw might be employed with ad^antage^. thbu^ 
I have alwvfs teen great inconTeniencc^ likely to 
attend the meamire, and have inclined rather to the 
eourae of keeping up a continual alarm upon the coast» 
and assisting die eSortB of the inhabitants by occasioaal 
^ and desultory descents. ♦ * ♦ * ♦ 

*• Yours^ &c* 

The retreat of Sir John Moore, with all the reelect 
tuphiGh he entertained for the memory of that brsre 
and unfortunate man, he never fi:^y> approml yyS^ 
neither the measure itself^ nor the mode in winch it 
was conducted ; but he gave ample credit to the 
gallantry \^!iich was manifested in the Battle of Corunna. 
Two other letters which he addressed to me while*he 
was at Bath will serve to* shew how deeply he was in* 
terested in the pasdng events of the war : — 

*^ Bath, January 13, 1809. 
^^ I SHALL look wkfa anadety for the chance of a 
letter from you toHnorrew, though with little hope 
tkat k \nll bring any midgadon of the dreadful news 
wUdi we have received hese to day^ and whidi le 
yen perha^ is even yet only or itft way. Msore 
killed, Baiid widi his am and patt of his shoulder 
earriedaway, ninety officcm k8ied and wMnded^ and 
n lose of men proportionate to a losf of tfaatamovae 
J^ofidscei 9i^ are the pav^eobn tddrii oar 



t^gaice 0OAtaui8^ and iiiAhcIi stands: upon aatherit^ 
timt leaves hwL ikle room ta hope that the etatemett 
may be much ejcaggetated. The iiews h not indeed 
the worst that could have been received^ or that might 
even have been apprehended } but k is £»tal undes 
every view in wluch it can be ccmsidered^ particulavly 
if it is to have that further disastrous effea which is 
ascribed to it, of being the last exhibition which we 
are to make o£ ourselves m the Peninsula. Though I 
felt always most strongly the dangers to which we 
exposed ourselves by sending afi army into the ]nte# 
rior; and idiough it would seem at first view, that 
we have tried that measure in a way the most excep* 
tionablt^ yet I cannot concur in the censure of it 
which has been so broadly Isd down, and from which 
I am happy in having some time ago expressed my 
cfesenc** •* 

^^ I m, I thitik) alktle bettier, and am anxious noi 
ttif be Isnger absent, though I do not know what it may 
be in my power to do/* 






Batby January 26, 1809. 
I HAVE received your .lener to day, and but fet 
Ae internup tie n of the post should have had it yesttif-^ 
day.t Q^s^l Hop;e*s letter is felt^ I conchnde, by 
everybody to be a v^ry excellent one. I had before 
been satisfied by the account of officers^ who had beea 
at C^runna at the time». that tbtf victory was one 
Hhicb BuMtaf^altt^ could not conceal, and would esiai* 
b&h a new p«oof of tile superuMriity of our tr6o|^s iat 
any contest in which their qualities could be £adrly 

H 4 
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dried. .This is a great consolatioii in the midst or all 
that we have to lament, both in the result of our 
operations, and in the way of individual loss. 
: ^^ I know not what to say about my return. My 
complaint is very little, but I cannot say that it shews 
mudi disposition to go away. I shall take anew bpinion 

to-morrow/' 

t 

The last extract oti this subject intended to be laid 
before the reader is from a letter, which he addressed 
to his nephew Mr. R. Lukin, and in which he more 
immediately refers to the conduct of our retreat : — 

" Bathj January 27, J809. 
" What you say of the late operations I think very 
Ifkjely to be wc^grounded. I have fouad by officers 
whom I have seen here, that there is a good deal of 
disposition to blame the maimer ixkj which the army 
Ijas been conducted. Some caution must be used in 
listening to such opinions, on account of. the ill- 
humour that is apt to be excited among persons unsuc- 
oes^l, and who have been subjected to considerable 
privations; and further, possibly, because a part of 
those privations may have been the coteequence of 
great, though necessary, striqtness in that respect, on 
die part of the Commander in Chief. After all 
allowances, however, I can v§ry well (;onc^ye that 
die game might have been played better. Great.gtory 
has, at least, been acquired by us, wliich Buonaparte 
will not be able altogether to conceal, and which seems 
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to* have left upcm the anny a ddightfut impressiiHi of 
tKrir own superfority." 

He returned to town about three weeks after the 
txminiencement of the session of i ^og. Mr. Wardle 
had prevbusly preferred his chargeis iik the House of 
Commons, against the Duke of Yorkj as Commander 
in Chief, and the» evidence in support of them had 
been proceeded upon. This investigation, which 
occufHed mudi of the time and attention of the House, 
having at length been brought to a close, Mr. Wind* 
'ham, on the 14th of March, pronounced his judg* 
ment on the question, in a speech which certainly 
deserves thQ praise of great moderation, as well as of 
eztrabrdmary acuteness. He lamented that the charges 
had been brought forward, and strongly reprobatied 
the manner in which they had been attempted to be 
supported; but though h^ acquitted the Duke of 
York of any participation or connivance in the dis* 
graceful transactions which had been laid open, and 
was ther^ore ready to negative the address which 
Mr. Wardle had proposed, yet he thought that the 
suspicions which were felt, and would continue to be 
felt, by the country, were such as to render it desira* 
ble that His Royal Highness should wiHicbaw from 
oflke. He, therefore, could not concur in an amend* 
ment which was moved, by Mr. Perceval, but found 
himself obliged very reluctantly to adopt a middle 
course, by voting for an address which had been sug- 
gested by Mr. Bankes. This speech, as it did not 
exactly &U in with the opimons of either party, has 
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not hiditfto perllapB rac«hred dl the comnwudation it 
desenrtt. The disdnctiaDs laid dow& m it, on the 
degree of credibiCty due to certain descriptioQs of 
evidmce, wiU be acknowledged, perluq)6, on eacami* 
nation, to be not less profound than ingenious. Itmi^ 
be ^difficult to find in any pn^essional treatise, on the 
doctrine of evidence, such an union of logical accuracy 
with minute knowledge of mankind, as was on this 
occasbn applied to the sid>ject by Mr. Windham. 

In the course of this session, the IhU propoeed by 
Mr* Curwen, for preventing the sale of seats in par- 
Uament, afforded him an opportunity of d&cussing at 
considerable length the general questbn of Reform, 
against which his protest had been frequendy and 
forcibly given. This q>eech, for dose observation of 
human nature, and for vigour of imagination, is not to 
be excelled by any in the present collecdon. As it in- 
cluded a full statement of his opinions on this unportwt 
subject, he was willmg that it should be pufafehed m 
the form of a pamphlet, and he added to it^ on ttet 
Occasioa, a note in which he stroi^ly animadverted 
on some transactions, recently laid opCTi, between the 
persons who had been principally concerned in the 
proceedings against the Dvke of York. 

Lord Erskine'^ Bitt for prev'entitig Cruelty to Animals 
be opposed witb equal wit and lu^giimttt. But 
though he Aought thei subject to be whoUy unfit for 
legislation, mi person could be more ready at all times 
than hbdsdf^ to sesent those acts of. crt»elty with 
lAdcSf out pubtte roads and m»m ar^ occasuMudly 
disgraced* bdeedy w^en any inddMt, of whaiswr 
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oatlufe, sfented fo call iot tbe intcrfermtfe «f a 
by-stand^r, he was sdways prompt td step, forward to 
the relief of the injured party, aad by a certain alert* 
ness and energy be gamally effected the purpose of 
his iaierpositioii *• 

Tbe summer of 1809 was Tetnarkabie for tbecenl^ 
pletetriumpb of France over AwEna, and fov the 
failure of our expediticm to tbe Scheldt* To dttw diat 
both these calamitous events were caliculaied wftm 
by Mr. VTiadham, and ibsA bis opinion <tf the object 
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* Among the erents of this year which were the most paiitliil to 
Mr.WUcHHUQ^ wt8 the I086 of hit highly^tfeec me d fHeinl fh* 
LaurtRce. That Tery able and excelknt man 'wiU long be. tt^ 
membered with affection and respect by all who knew bim*^ T^e 
vigour of hit mind he ditplayed in the various characters of a 
wit and a scholar, a civilian and a politician. In the last of these 
characters, he wevld perhaps have ranked among the first men of 
hw age» if at a ^aker he had not been, thought dic&toHal and 
prolixy, two qualities. which* ia the opioton- of. the majofitf c$ the 
House of Commons^ were not to be.. balanced by knowledgje pr 
penetration, however copious or profound. Like his friend and 
patrOR Mr. Burke^ as Goldsmith whimsically described him^^ 

M Xoo deep for his hearers^ he went on refining, ^ 
. ** And thought of convincing, while they thought of diningp'^ 

Tha: harshnmc^ vridk whs^ many mcmibevs^ agidoss their heMtr 
judgme&t*. wene top £re<^ently disj^osed to treat him,, often disfr 
forth from Mr. Windham, who had eminently the ear of t^e 
House,. a chivalrous defence of his kss fortunate friend.. Jn the 
latter ^ys oiP Mr. Burke himself, Mr. Windham had been fre* 
quetttly obl%cd td aa the sune firiendly psH oa^ bAid^ sf t&it 
ilutftnMtimsm 
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of the latter of them ixras^ not at all influenced by its 
result, it m%ht be sufficient to quote a letter to me 
tmtten at Beaconsfidd, on the 2i8t July 1809, in 
which he said, ^^ I rtemble for the event of the next 
Austrian Battle, and am not without my tremors for 
tiie fate of the expedition, which, whether successful 
or not, lam satisfied is a most foolish enterprize.*' In 
a subsequent letter, he remarks, in reference to the 
expedition, that ^ the grand fault was that which was 
quite independent of the event ; •— the sendiiig of the 
force any Where but to Spain/' His opinion, however, 
concerning this question, as ' well as that of the Aus- 
tran campaign, will be collected more iix detail from 
die following letter, addressed to his nephew Captam 
Xiddn, some days before the actual sailing of the 
expedition: — 

^* Beaconsfield^ 
" Dear William, July 23,^ iSop, 

^ I HOLD to my purpose of going to the assizes, and 
shall accordingly set off for town to-morrow. 

** Terrible news this from Germany ! — though the 
learned in London, I understand, (at least those about 
the offices} do not consider the battle as one of diose 
decisive ones that leave nothing afterwards to be 
hopied. lliere is nothing to me in the event that at all 
comes unexpectedly, however it may be to be lament* 
ed« The most discouraging consideratibn is the dread- 
ful inferiority of talent that appears always to be on 
the side of the Austrians. Wby.is.Buonapartd to be 
able to pass the Danube, before the Archduke is 
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apprized of what he k about? I cannot think that thk 
would have happened the other way. 

^^ Our expedition I conceive to be a most ii^udid«: 
ous one, whatever be the event of it. My opinion is^ 
that the whole should have been sent to Spain ; so as 
not to leave Buonaparte, when he has settled the 
Austrian business, to begin, as he did last year, on 
the banks of the Ebro } but to have driven the whole 
of the French force out of the Peninsula. With a 
yiew even to a req>ite from invasion, the total clearance 
from Spain would have been of more importance 
than the destruction of all the vessels and arsenals in 
the Scheldt, should we even accomplish that purposes 
If I could have been tempted by any other object,, it 
would haye been (with a view to remote and contingent 
consequences) to undertake the capture of B^d^^ 
the troops bcong afterwards to proceed to Spain. 

^* Myxoid is better, but one of the poor men who 
were hurt at the fire is dead, ^d another cdF-thmi is, 
I fiear, tn a bad way. They went into the house not 
only after I had left it, but aftar I wias gone home \ 

^f Yours aflfectionately, 
/« W. Windham.'^ 

The following extract from a letter to his friend, 
Mr. A. Hudson of Norwich, is submitted to the reader. 



^ Tlieinusion here U to the fire at Mr. North's house in Con- 
4ttit4^treet9 which, as it was connected vMi the calamttotts event 
that oocasioned Mr. Wiodhaiii^t death, will be noticed iiiove paitii* 
fsniacly Uresfteri 
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not so smell lor its tdetmot to. the Sefaddt exgt^ 
dition as for the mamier in which it treats of anbtber 
pofmbur topidc, rendered iodsed a poiidcal one fay the 
turn whidi is given, to it : --<- 

<c Fe&ri^^ August 17, 1809. 

4< Tot? hstve rejoiced no doubt in the new proofs 
Gdntttned in the last Gaaette, that the supposed supe- 
rioriiiy of the FreAch arms, so ai n ^ast t ty assMined 
and so meanly acquiesced in for some years pasCf 
isaniahfis befose British troops. Thovgk the fate yio- 
tory should produce nothmg more (as 1 fear k jwiU 
Qol) tfaatt a coofiraoaidon cf ;dib proofs I dm!t, Jmow 
that it is toe dearly purchased. Had our expodidon 
goat to Spain, are there not grounds for belififriog 
that we might hwe driven the French^ out eif the 
Peninsula? Such an atchievement wouUhave^bMa a 
gteat things even though it sfaovdd haye hsen fomid 
iiaqxisHbley afiter their complete aoecess ebewhcr^ t» 
prerenti them bom retnrmng. I, hope caur ttopfuftat 
Fludnng wiU either aaccejed! or withdk'ai% hefoae 
Bupniqpart^ omes to; efface the impression of wha^ 
has.hitbeoto besn done, by some signal victory over 
them. 

^ A smart contsst this between Maddoa: and. Rich- 
man 1 Why are we to bosBt so much dF die naiivt 
valour of our troops, as shewn at Talavera, at Vi- 
meira, and at A/kida, yet to discourage all the practices 
and habit$i which tend to keep alive the^ same sentir 
HMttls and feelings? Xhs: sentimenfis that iiUed }2m 
minds of the thfee thousand q)ectator8 wh» attsiMJisd 
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th$ two p\;^s^, were jiisi: th* suad in kiafl^-^bme 
which injured the higher aanhataixls en tke oectabBS 
before ^mmeraced. k 19 the drcumstanodh oaly in 
which they are displayed, tha£ make t^e dtferelBoe* ' 

r 

** He that the world tubduedy had been 
** But the best wrestler on the green.** y 

There is no sense im the answer always made Co^diiSy 
^ Are no men brave but boxers V^ Bxzwpf k fyimd 
m all habits, classes^ drcumstances, and iaindidQa& 
B^ hasve habits and nastitntiDnfi of one sott no tjsn* 
dency to form it, mere thaii of another f Lfmgevitf 
is found in pera(^is of habite the most offofitki bat 
sure not obtain hpbits mose fiTourabk m it than 
otlvml The courage dees not arise from Men boa^^ 
ing, frsm the mere beati^ oi -b^ix^ beiCj-^tet 
from the sentiments excited by the contemplation ^nd 
cuhivadon of such practices. Will it make no dif« 
forence^in the mass of a peqple, whether their amuse- 
ments are all of a pacific, pleasurable^ and i^diitlate 
nature, or whether they are of a sort dnt calls forth a 
continaed admiradon of prowess and haiTdihood ? But 
when! get on these topicks, I neyor koow how to 
stop ; so I will send my best respects to Mm. IL and 
have done* 

** Yours, my dear Sir, ^ 
^ ydth great truth, 
^ " W. WiNaHicM/^ 



t ■ 



The fttlnre of the Waicheren Expt<Hison itas foU 
Jowed-by proceeding&in the caibinet which. Idd to the 
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res^batioa of Lord Casdereagh and Mr. Canning. 

A fermal <^er was now made by Mr. Perceval, on the 

part of the ministers, to Lords Grenville and Grey, 

to receive them, with their friends, as mend>ers of the 

administration. The proposal, however, was rejected, 

and the answer, as well as the note in which the ofl^ 

was conveyed, were afterwards made public. In Mr. 

T^bidham^ who had retired for the summer to Fel- 

bdgg, these proceedings did not hsk to produce a 

ttrcmg d^ree of interest ; but the result wfatdi he 

hoped for was exactly the reverse of diat whieh mi^ 

have been expected to be foremost in his wishes. The 

following extracts from letters which I received from^ 

him about tins time, will serve to shew.d^t nothing 

was further firom his disposidcai than that avarice of 

office -wUdb to public men is now indiscriminatdy 

imputed:-—' 






FeWri^y September 16, 1809. 
I HAV1& received from several quarters infdrmatioQ 
of the probab^lty x>f a change in the mimstry, vriiich 
is fer from presenting to me a prospect that I can con« 
template wtdi any feelings of pleaisure. I have not 
virtue ^enough to wish the ministers^ out, at the ridt 
of being one of those , who may be called upon to 
succeed them. * While the change was^ said to be only 
partial, 1 felt sufficiently at my ease ; but in the way 
in wfakh my informants 8U[q)ose it is to take place, 
an offer to me, of some sort or another, I take it for 
granted; must be made. It is one of the things that 
one neidier knows how to accept or decline* itt I 



coiM aW^^fe^ fes well as! am ihere,* -^^ if ^Whini^ 
Street ^^i^fy^ in F^lbri^ TAtk, xk \ doa^ fniles frdiA 
Ldhd^^^^ I shbtild thihk much 1^ a%»bict it ; tttft the 
b^h^ tJtAed ^i{>bil to #ead and to write, to cdnsddefi 
attd to d^ide, when ohe^sedististed af!d worn dolfNi • 
With (]lne*s duty in parlislilnent, has something ifi it 
that hardly any advantages or gratifications can repay ) 
and I am afraid my inabilities in point of health or 
sl^c^^th-aJe fita got the better of, even in the twp 
j^iit thsft liav* elapsed since I was last in office. My 
hdpe ftitfet be, jthatthe intelligehce is unfounded, and 
dSAt fch^ i](tifestioti wai Tiob^isie ; -though 1 haVe my 
»lfi^¥iiigd; and partly ' frottl the progresis which i 
nhffefetaritt % -riiafdng iti the -GathoKc quifestion, and 
ili^'^iai^<«!iieh4 bslv^ heard dte minkiei^ fa^e cbti- 
aaVeanin^'Sfiit accbuHft. rf ft «hotild bfe ^uttU tfi#r 
tike meMi^' feiftt be fiWSiiiiil^^ it >*m h«t be titoi^ 
^Hi^^^^emt^ Mew itOmtty should -Ite calfed in, 
e<iihpbSga^^fitt^^^aea<!!ed!y^ to it » * * * • 

^ ^^ A'sB^h^Huft S»Ri6h't g«t he^e in riding ktsifd^ / 
my return to towft, I am^ ift the»meaiHHi?ie, liviAg a / 
most wholesome life, and in many respects a very 
]^ISakiit afnd useful <itife ; '-^ pledis/ant^ as I fcaii r^ar to 
^kiifaH^ ld%'iaid a^de, biitvery ill cakufeited to f^re- 
pft^^mte fi)f d valuta to pufylifc life ; — aiid Asefol, as I 
aftft^^g^feg 'thii%s 4ij» oH^^ 
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^^^V'^t-^Y^^ df th^ Irit^l^aee? of 

tQ6 dSt* '^r&e tri^bKngf^^ hoH vaitkig ^vrtml 
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shall befall me. The habits of life here are not a 

good preparation for a return to office, though the 

health is; — but even that has a little fiuled in the 

present instance ; for, though I am considerably above 
my rate of London health, I am, froi|i accident, not 

quite up to that which residence here ought to have 
given me." 






Felbriggy October 2, 1809. 
I HAVjs had letters, vdth copies of the corres* 
ppndence, both from Lord Grey and Lord Grenville. 
I should think that the ministers will contrive to go 
on, and I cannot but hope it ; fi3r, in the c^her event, 
I am sur€ I don't know what is to be done. I was 
enumerating, in my answer to Lord Grey, all ^at I 
thought could be looked to in that case, and die 
apapunt was very limited, and frightfully difficult. *. * * 
^^ I feel but little stomach to return to office, unlesa 
I can ^ have carte blanche as to my military plans ; and 
even then the whole is so be^evilled^ that there is no 
restoring things to their original state." 

, The administration did .go on, as ^i. Windham 
expected and hoped. Mr. Perceyal became First Lord 
of the. Treslsury upon the death of the Duke of Port* 
land } the Marquis Wellesley succeeded Mr« Canning 
in the foreign department } and the Earl of Liverpool 
accepted the seals of the war and colonial office, which 
had been resigned by Lord Castiereagh. 

During one of his frequent visits to. Mrs.r Burke at 
Beaconsfield, Mr. WimlbAm mrote a letter to me, 
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which may be ii^erced, for the sake of a whimsical 
but forcible and characteristic comment on an event 
seemingly initself of very slight importance* . 

*' I HAVE been here for some days, and have just 
been joined by Mrs. Windham, who left London to- 
day. We are on our way to Bristol, and must lose 

no time, as Mr. n ^ , who is here, insists on my 

being in London during the second week of next 
month. I shall come very reluctantly, having during 
this recess indulged myself so much in other pu^s^its, 
and contracted, by one means . or another, sp; strong 
a dislike to the politics of the times, that | ^m by no 
means in a, frame of mind favourable .for .(he 4:omr 
mencem^t pf a parliamentary ses^on. .. The air of th^ 
country, ihowever, will do .somethings if.iipt to dis- 
pose me. more to busiiness, at leaat ta render me mor<$ 
capably, of it. One of the events thattei^d to create 
a great impatience of all public coac^xBs^ is this, dis? 
graceful and misc^evous. triumph of th^.O.P.'s, and 
the humiliating submission of the managers. Thdi: 
qonduct is quite impicceunta^le, unless they have 
secret information that the iuides at the sessions would 
follow, the example .of Mr. Clifford's jury j and even 
then the sacrifice of Brandon is something sq scandg- 
lous, that no consideradon of mterest can excuse it. X 
am the njiore alive, I suppose, to this /defeat pf th^ 
managers, because* I see it as a rehearsal of yrhat 19 
nieant for higher performers; the jnanagers being 
ij)e govemm^t } di^ new prices^ the taxes; Bran4ozX| 
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myself perhaps; and flie O.P/s exactly the same 

descriptbn of persons as at present; There is one 

difference I hope ; — - that I shall nerer come on l&e 

poor Brandon mth an apology. In all other respects, 

it seems to 'me to pre^nt but too sure a presage of 

die fete of the country, contempta>le as the thing is in 

itself." 

" Believe me yours, 

" ^ery faithfiilly, 

" W. Windham." 

This ^vas one of the last letters which I received 
from hrni. He returned to town soon after Christmas, 
and at the commencement of the sesaon of iBio was 
at his post. ^He took an early occasfon ^to express in 
V6ty strong terms his disapprobatbn of the object 
a^d conduct of ^he expedition to the Schelck. The 
i^Otefor an ehqdii^ upon the subject of that armament, 
dUght, he contetlded, to be '* carried fyy Acclama- 
tion ;'^ kite British army he described as bavitig been 
*^ in&rched to its grirv^e ; -^ to be extinguished amidst 
the pesdleutial air of Walcheren ; *^te go out Hke a 
Candle in a vauh." But the Battle of Talavera, on 
the other hand, called from ' him a ^arm pattegyric, 
fcsiai dh the skill bf Lord Wellington, and the gallantry 
^f the ttoops. In this speech, which did' honour to 
his feelhigsr ustui EngHdlman, he dated tihe nfiifitsliy 
r^oteh of our later days from our atcfaievements*^ 
Egypt ; —the Buttle of Maida Confirmed ft ; -»*«2Hnd 
^ose of ^^eira, Corunna, ahd Talavera, b& declared 
lie 'Woufd not exchange for a <*^ ^ble -arch^els^ bf 
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isugar*Is]an^.'' This decided [mference of natimial 
glory to mere acquisition of wealth or territory, may. 
b^ considered as the key-stone which supported the 
whole fabric of his political opinions. 

The part which he took on a 8ubs€que(^ questioii: 
exposed hlin to much temporary unpopubuity. In 
the prosecution of the enquiry which - the House of. 
Commons instituted on the subject of the Scheldt 
Expedition, Mr. Yprke thought it necessary ^o move 
daily the standing order for excluding strangers. This 
loeasure Was reprobated by Mr. Sheridan, who pro- 
pose that the standing order should be referred tq 
a committee of privileges. Mr. Windham, who bad 
always professed to dislike the custom of reporting 
debates in the newspapers, not only warmly opposed 
Mr.* Sheridan's motion, but used some expressions 
by which the reporters in the gallery considered them- 
selves to be personally calumniated. Their resentmeitf, 
as might be expected, broke fcMth in daily attacks on 
him in the public prints i and they soon came to a 
formal agreement that his q>eecbes should no longer 
be reported. For these marks of vengeance, Mr» 
Windham had fully prepared himself, and he imputed 
BO blame to those who inflii^ed them*. To tjhe 

* Among' many letters which Mr. Windbam received from 
those who considered themselvee aggrieved by this attack^ tkew 
-was one which he sppke pf with apprpho^o. As it was couched 
m terms of temperate and re^>ectfui espo9tnbition» he aosweaed 
it in a conciliatory manner ; regretting that observations of a gene- 
nd nature should have wounded the feelings of a person whose 
education and nespectable character ' ap peared justly to exempt 
him from any application of th^m. 

13 
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honour of the conductors of the daily press, it should be 
remembered that a few months afterwards, they buried 
thieir resentments in the grave of their illustrious adver- 
sary, and joined with the public voice in lamenting the 
loss of his talents and virtues. 

By the temporary exclusion of TWn Windham*s 
speeches from the- newspapers, some valuable ones 
have been wholly lost, while of others there have been 
preserved only a few slight and unsatisfactory frag- 
ments. Xinly Cflne, and that a very short cme, remains 
entire, namely, his eulogium on the character and 
conduct of the Roman Catholics of England. From 
rfiat body (whose claims, it will be remembered, re- 
ceived his warm support in. '1790) he now presented 
two petitions, praying, in loyaland respectful lan- 
guage, for the removal of the pains and disabilities 
to which they werfe liable by law, on account of thdr 
religious principles. Mr. Windham's speech on this 
occasion was preserved by Mr- Butler of Lincoln's 
Inn, in a late valuable publication *, and has been 
obligingly communicated by him to the author o€ this 
narrative. 

Another speech, which he made in support of Lord 
Porchester's motion, censuring the expedition against 
the Scheldt, is represented by those who heard it, to 
have been one of the most eloquent ever delivered in 
parliament. It arrested and fully recompensed the 
attention of the house for nearly two hours* He was 



* « Historical Account of the Laws against the KomaA 
Catholics of England.'' 8vo, 1809. 



urged by some of his friends to prepare it for pubC* 
cation in the form of a pamphlet, but bis answer was^^ 
that as the subject \eas tanporary, so was the speech, 
and he fdt no anxiety to preserve it. A short and 
imperfect report' of it was given some time afterwards 
in one of the new^apers *, and will be found in the 
ensuing collection. Oii the result of the ^enquiry^* the 
ministers were successful by a ms^oi^ity of forty votes. } 

In the proceedings of the Hoose * of Gomi»6ns^ 
against Sir Francis Burdett, fotr a breach of thdr.pci^ 
vileges, Mr.Winic^am stood forward in maixitaimng 
what he conceived- to be the rights of Parliament, axui 
concurred in the vote which was finally, agreed upon» 
for committing Sir Francis a prisoner to the ToWer. 
His speech on this occasion is said to have been, a 
highly animated one, but no part of it has been, pre* 
served. 

The practice of mutilating the printed rqportsof 
parliamentary proceedings continued but for little 
mor^than two months ; after which Mr. Windham's 
speeches were again suffered to appear^, as well as 
Mr. Tierney's, which had shared in the proscription 
made by the reporters. On the ist of May iSiOj. we 
find Mr. Windham opposing the second reading of a 
bill which had been brought in by Sir Samuel Romilly^ 
as part of his plan for reducing the number of ci^ad 
punishments. This Mr. Windham amsidered as a 
measure of dangerous innovation^ and in , resisting ,it^ 
he took occasion to avow his belief that the mischievous 

* The' British Press. 
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eScie^ of the Itmch RevQlutioa bad not yei cwed^ 
Tbat Rfivokidoiiy he said, had still an exl^teac^, ---i 
'^ it Daas aboi?e usy and beneath us ; -<» it vaa xrithom 
lis and mthia us $ -^ it was everj where found abowl 
ifts.V The bill was: lost by a majority of two. 

Hespoke foii the' last dme in the House of Conif 
ttona, on the nth q£ May 1810. The question be- 
fore die house was, die course which it woirid be e9>r 
pddittnt to take in relation to the acdons which Had 
beep bcdught against ^ l^peaker and the Serjesont al^ 
4raia by Sir FfanctaBurdett. Mr. Wlbdham^ as it 
iHU be seaifily conceivedy assated the digaky of F^t 
Uaiaqent, and the sacredness of its privilege 

A painful narrative: retsaans to be rdated. The 
calaiuitouG event whidi caused Mr. Windham's la^ 
iUnesa took place a few months: previous to^^ the pefid4 
down to which the circumstances of his political life 
have* ju^ been, carried^ It was about midnij^t oA the 
8th o£ July 1809^ that in walkins ho^^ it^ ap 
evening pcurtyr^ he observed a houae vx Condui^Sti^eet 
10 lie on fire. He hastened to the s^, to re^dfer bps 
sis^ance, and^ found that tbe house in flames tlra^ so 
fteai< ta that of his friend^ the Honourable Fr^derkrk 
Novtl^ aa Do thcesd:ent ks destruction* Knowing tibtf 
li^b. Noiftif (who wa9 then m a voyage in the M^* 
temnean)' possessed a most valual^e fibruryv ^/bb 
Windham determined^ with, the assistance <^ aHfM 
l^r^ns belonging to iai Tohinteef eoi^t whom, ht 
ielectedibam the cmwd^ to make an effoft ferdbe 
.preservation of it. After four hours* bbour^four-fiftbs 
of the books weresaved« He did not quit the house 



tUl fhfi fi^v^^r "^fhjf^h fm\\y consume it, h?^^ spread^ 
s;p; extqii^vely as to vmdfit his further ei^tioQS 
highly. 4ftiiig^roi^ During the time that hQ ww em" 
plQye4 Qi t|ij$ ai^chiQw undertaking, it happ^ed nio^t 
unJkrtujjr^t^ly^ tl\dt^ by a &11, he received a blow Qi\ 
the hip, but not of so paimful a nature as to occasipQ 
ais^y^ relaxation of his efforts. ' The next day the ^udior 
of thi3 iiarrative called on him, and found him coia^* 
pl^i:\g, not of the hurt he had received, but of 2^ 
cold which was the consequence of his exposure tf> 
%he weather, the night having been very rainy. He 
seemed to enjoy the whmisical association in the n^ws* 
papers of " Mr. Windham and the volunteers," but* 
lamented that two of the persons ^o had assisted him 
)iad received considerable injury*. To those uafor« 
tunate persons (one of whom afterwards died) he 
shew^ the most kind and unremitting attentions* His 
cp^d condnued to be very troublesome to him for some 
time, but from the blow on his hi^ be, for many 
months, appeared to suffer no inconvemence whatever, 
though it occassuimed a. tumour which^. m the follow* 
i^ i^prii^, had increased to a considerable size. 

In May iSio, Mr. Windham found it necessary to 
giife hjs serious atteniaon to the tumour, which ha4 
been thus collected* Mr. Cline (whom he had con-* 
suited i^i^n it two months before) gave it as his opinion 
that, in order to prevent dangeroue consequences, an 
immediate operation was necessary ; -^ and his advice 



* See m a preceding page* the concluding paragraph of hit 
kft^r to Gdptain Lukin» of t^e z^d July i8o9> 
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\ms confirmed by that of foiir out of six eminent sur- 
geons whom Mr. Windham sq^arately consulted. The 
^ two who thought that an operation was not required 
were, Mr. Wilson, the anatomical lecturer, and Mr.' 
PhilKps, of Pall-Mall. Dr. Blane (Mr. Windham's 
own physician) and Dr.Baillie coincided in opinion 
with the majority of the surgeons, so that, in fact, 
seven out of nine professional men recommended the 
operation. It is not at all surprizing, therefore*, that 
Mr. Windham, whose courage was on all occassions 
remarkable, should have determined on submitting at 
once to the dangers of the knife, rather than linger on 
"in doubt and apprehension. 

Before his decision was acted upon, he took pains 
to inform himself concerning some cases of persons 
who had died under operations or from the eflfects of 
them ; and he requested this writer to make a particular 
enquiry respecting an instance supposed to be of the 
latter kind, which had recently occurred in Norfolk. 
He communicated his intention to , very few persons, 
besides the professional men whom he had consulted ; 
and the deepest anxiety with which he seemed to be 
impressed, was that of sparing Mrs. Windham the 
terrors which a knowledge of the event could not fail 
to excite in a mind of extraordinary sensibility and 
tenderness. He conveyed her to Beaconsfield, on a 
visit to her friend Mrs. Burke, with whom he left her, 
on a plea of business, and arrived in town on Friday 
the 1 1 th of May. On the following Sunday, he at- 
tended at the Charter*house, and received the sacra- 
ment, which ^was administered to him privately by the 
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Reverend Br. Fisher, the master of that institutkm, 
with whom he had been intimately acquainted from hfe 
youth. The r^^maining days before the operation i*as 
to take place he employed in arranging papers, in 
making a codicil to his will, and in writing many letters, 
some of which were addressed to his nearest relatives^ 
to be opened inxase the event ^oiild prove fatal to 
him. ' The following letter has been obUgingly com- 
municated to the author, by Colonel Harvey, of Catton^ 
in Norfolk, to whom Mr. Windham addressed it the 
day before he underwent the operation. It contains aa ' 
allusion, as the reader will perceive, to the question of 
parliamentary reform, which was intended to be 
brought forward in the House of Commons in the 
'course of a few days. 

*« Pan Man, 

" Dear Sir, " May i6, i8iow 

** I WOULD very gladly attwd the busmess which 
you mention, and with every disposition to find the 
merits suc^ as you describe, but I am afraid I must 
to-morrow go through an operation which will disable 
me from attendance in the house till long after the 
business in question will be decided, as well as others 
which, without disparagement to yours, f should Imve 
been srill more anxious to attend to. If oiir reformers 
carry their madness and folly now or in any subsequent 
jear, there is an end, be assured, of the stability of 
this constitution, and we shall fall from confuaion U> 
confusion till we are ekher sunk into complete revo-^ 

II 
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Iid^piGbary dxmichfs or s^^ settled, ua^er ]0upiiaFait& 
We ^11 probably ^joy t^e t^Qsfwgs of both } rr 
m^ after tb4^ tastB of the former, twnely of repubUcasi 
a^drav^lutioaary anarchy, or government as they vniSl 
call it„ there are mfmy who will think even a ^vem*r 
xneqt like Buonaparte's ^ bles$ing. 

^ These a4?e my first sentiment^ ; r- 1 may also say 
my last and dying sentiments, for t^iough thf opera* 
ticm itaelf whi<:h £ am abput to submit to, is not a 
dangerous one» there caimot b^ so gr^at p^in a^ must 
I fear be gone through, without some danger. It is, 
as fitr as I should collect, something pf the same sort 
as that which poor John Gumey underwent and fell a 

Victim to* 

^' I had thought at one time to defer it till I mighjr 

have entered my last protest against such madness, 
and have tried what I could do to satisfy men's minds 
that it was nudness. But I found so long a delay 
could not be incurred ; so I must only hope tl)e best 
for the country and for myself*. 

" Yours, dear Sir, ^ 

« with great truth, &c, &c,. 
« W. Windham *.*' 



* To tiie above proof of the coasitteiicy of Mr. WiadhtiWiB 
opinionsy at tlie end of tlurty years after .they had.b^n fonaed» 
00 a leading political question* t;he author expected to be able to 
add a letter on the subject of the Catholic claims. The letter 
alluded to was addressed to Edward Jerningham Efq. who acted as 
Secretary to the English CathoHc Committee, and it was finished 
by Mr.Wiodhani just before the coauuenccmcnt ol the aperatiea. 
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On Thuwday, thfe i;rA of May 1810, fh^ operaddti 
l«ras performed by Mr. Lynn, in the presence of Dr. 
Bkne, Mr. Home, sftid Mr.Klliner, Mr. Windham's 

- » 

apothecary. The tumour was skilfully extracted, but 
havmg been very deeply seated, and attached to the 
ligaments of the hip joint, the operation ^ms 'neces^- 
rily painful. 'Mr. Windham, however, bore the pain 
with the greatest resolution ; and during a pause, oc- 
casioned by ^ consultation upon the necessity of making 
a further incisbn, he even joked with his perilotis 
situation. The tumour proved to be sdhirrous, df iht 
shape of a turkey's egg, but even largcir. The suc- 
ces^ul performance of the operation S;iras immediately 
announced to Mr. "V^dham's intimate ^rfenck by 
f/br. Edmund Byng (^s. Windham's nephew), of 
whose friendly offices he had taken th(^ precaution tb 
avjul Himself. Mrs. Windhkm, according to ah ar- 
rangement whieh he had previotisl^ made, returned to 
town the n^xt morning, and i^ informed of wliat 
had taken phkce. Fbir a 'few days, appearances were 
not wilavctorafele, flKmgh the wound ^d not heal 
with what is called the ^nt intention^ aii<l fliougfi 
Mr. Windham suffered greatly froita restlesisnesfe 
and an irritsd^le state of the nerves. But the hopes 
even 6f bis most sanginne friends, soon tiegan t6 
]^vt w^y. A symptomatic fever came on, ixkAnpdh 
the iiinth day he was proneiunced to be fe gre* 



Unluckily it has been mislaid or removed,, and all search for it on 
the part of those wlio obligingly offered it for 'Insertion in ibit 
work har1*fen-imi<VjnK*^. ' .;..-.'; 
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danger. On the following day the symptoms were 
judged to be less unfavourable^ but others., of an 
alarming kind soon succceeded^ and the medical zu 
tendants (to whom were now added Dr. Qaillie and 
Sir Henry Halford) no longer entertained hopes of his 
recovery. From this time, the fever abated, the pulse 
became firmer and better, and the padent eveQ began 
to take and enjoy nourishment ; yet in spite of these 
otherwise flattering circumstances^ the state of th^ 
wound, which had never suppurated, and the total 
inability' of nature to ma^e any effort towards relieving 
it^ were symptoms that excited nofeeiii^gs bujt those 
of despair. Mr. Windham himself considered his case 
to be hopeless very soon after the. performance of 
tl^e operation, and when, at a later period, .the attend- 
ing surgeon, availing himself of $ome f^vour^le cir- 
cumstances, endeavoured to impress hin^ with; a less 
gloomy opinion, he said, ^^ Mn Lynn, you fight the 
battle well, but all won't do.". He perfe<;tly w:ell 
knew the feebleness of his own constitution. . Tbougb 
he had posseted great muscular str^sgi^, md had 
fived. s| Ufe of temp^]:ance and activity, he had ; never 
overcofne the mtemal debility ]eft by the fever-whick 
had attack^ed him at the age of twenty-eightt, The 
^mplainjt too, affecting his hip, which he had la- 
l^red under in the Autumn of 1808, has been sup* 
posed 10 be materially connected vnti^ that from which 
he was now suffering. So slight a contusion as that 
which he had received, couM not have caused such 
disastrous effects, had it not met with a frame and 
constitution previously disposed to produce them, 
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WhHe he lay in this hopeless cos^dition, nothing 
could exceed the concern which was expressed by 
almost all classes of the inhabitants of London ; nor 
was this sentiment narrowed by party feelings, for 
every man who spoke of him seemed to be l^s friend. 
From the commencement of his illness, the number 
of anxious enquirers who had thronged the door to 
obtain a sight of the daily reports of the physicians, 
would almost be thought incredible. The watchful 
solicitude of his professional attendants ought not to 
pass unnoticed; and in mentioning the unceasing 
anxiety of |>ersonal friends, it. would be unpardonable 
to omit the names of Lord Fitzwilliam and Mr* Elliot*. 
The latter was the ]sind and soothing companion of 
the sick chamber. It is gratifying to add, that, among 
those who shared in these feelings, was His Majesty, 
who took every opportunity of making enquiries of 
the physicians concerning the progress of Mr. Wind- 
ham's illness, pronouncing him (as he had done oa a 
former occasion) to be a *^ real patriot and a truly 
honest man.** 

On the 26th of May, notwithstanding his debility, 
Mr. Windham was able to maintain a long conference 
with his nephew, Mr. Robert Lukin, during which h^ 
expressed , himself on many topics with his usual feli- 
city and ^irit. Upon this occasion he pointed out to 
Mr. Lukin his mathematical manuscripts, explained 
generally the nature and object of them, and ex- 



♦ The Right HonouraWe William Elliot, M. P. for Petcr- 
fborough. 
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fH^essed hfe Unsh that they might be careftll^cxainitied, 

>^th a view to ascertain whethef some parts of them 
might hot be 'found Worth preservmg. 

On Sunday, the 3d of Jtme, his dissohifibki api 
peared to be fafet approaclutig. It was C3fn the ev^iing 
of that day that the phyacians and surgtoife a^seih- 
bled iK W^ chamber for the last time. Soon tlfter 
they had left it, I had an afflidihg oppdrtiliSify df 'tWt^ 
nessihg his dying condition, in which, hbwever, ndrtif 
of the tefrbrs and few even of the niilder sighs^df d^th 
were ^sJble. Thbugh his articulation was a little fin- 
perfect, his Voite was not deficient in strfenigth ; -ioA 
(hough his countenance A^as sli^tly alterecf, ft 're- 
ined intich ' of its peculiar anitnation. He wis iffri- 
3ehily free froth pani, and chefered by fefettngs df 
franquil irdslgnation. i&uring ^bont twenty tiiimiteisi 
he spoke many times, not without vivacity, ^dw^titf 
I was about to leave the chamber, he pressed thy iiand 
WiA a degfee of fit'mness which seethed at Vwiahcy 
^th the intimation \^hich he too plainly meant to con- 
vey to me — that I should see him no more. It was 
about/half ]^t tten o^clock when I left him, ahd after 
that tntie he ik t^resented as having spoken trtiMittle. 
Being placed by Mr. Lynn, in a favourable situaition 
for sfeep, he said, "I thank yOu, thiis is tire last trou- 
ble I ^hallghe- you?*' It is^added, that hfe then feH 
into a dbie, of "stujpbr, ahd ejtptred without pain Or 
emotion the next thorriiAg (Monday, June the 4th) a! 
about twenty*fiye minutes past eleven S 

* It has been mentioned, as an extraordinary fact,, that he had 
predicted he should die on the King's birth-day. The truth is, 



S(3tnel ^x^gy, peFha|)9, is neceaoaxy lor the ihiliute- 
ness with, which the. above idrai.m$talice» Iu»re been* 
detailed* . It may .be cdniuidatly faopedyiho^^ei^^ thad 
those who Kneur audi lovedi Mrw Wiodliani'is: character^ 
will not think it unixjtofesting .!ti.the.'K6iiis'of .sic)uie85>' 
andCof death. : That, he died as^evdry good man and 
^cere. chixabaii .might, wish! to die, ia a &[ct that mif 
furniah; gritteful and useful f eflecticHis to* all. 

He.had jii;^ 'oompleted the sixtieth yekc of: his- ag^: 
By: hifc: vKU, jwhkh : was m^devsome years) before. hs^ 
dcath» and by:.two.ck)dicil3:.whkh he had recently: 
added to it, heigaiwl^o Mrs/Wmdh^m^ foe her lifioi^ 
hia/Whote real.e&^ei' indludini^; a venerable tnansko, 
with «iii eateneive. and] ifinely-situated park ai Felbr%^ 
hiesside^i ai cc^dierable prc^rty .* in that neighbourhocid^ 
and at.SUdbuvy^. on the ix>rd^rs ^of .Suffolk and Essek.' 
Ai. MrsL Windh^nii's. decease^ he directed that his prb^ 
perty, charged with some temporary provisibns ia 
fayour . . pf . othen ivelaiaons, ishimU: : devolve on Cs^tain 
WilliwiL LukiQ^ of ; the wyal navy, the eldest, son ;of 
the Dean of Welb,: Mr. Wii)dh$tmt4 half brdjjber* Odi 
his accec^W! to th|e ds^af^^ Gaptaiil I^ufcia isf ta ias^uiof^; 
tiR! QsUni^; /and aim^/ of Wiiidl^nii;; ; and : in i&iUire of 
his male issue,^ ihett is a remaiader iii tail in favour of 






that on the Friday before hw death, he enquired the day of the 
month, and V>eing told it was the first of June, he said^ *< Then I 
•ball dip 00 the fourths" Jt was <qttite imtitrat.that he should be 
atnidk wHIi ^: nein aippmadi of aa remarkable a day^ and the 
eYcntpffovtd'ihiit be fueaaat^d bis reiiiaiDiBg>ttreogtb<with great 
accuracy. 

VOL. I. K 
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Mr. Windham's early and very intimate fHi^d, G. J. 

ChokiKHideley Esq., with further remainders to the 
Earl of Egremont and other distant relations. The 
executors named in the will were, the Hooourable 
H. Ldgge and William Palmer Esq* 
: The . loss which the country had sustained in Mr* 
Wmdham, was impressively noticed in both houses of 
parliament. . On the 6th of June, in the House of 
Lords, Earl Grey pronounced an eulogium on his 
deceased friend's character, in a manner which re^ 
fleeted the greatest honour on his feelings. And en 
the following day. Lord Milton (for whom Mr. Wind* 
ham ,had a high regard) distingui^ed himself in the 
Q];her house, by an eloquent and affectionate delinea* 
tion of those public and private virtues which Mr. 
Windham so eminently possessed, and to which also 
Mr. Canning bore a generous and powerful testis 
mony*. - 

His ftmeral was directed by his will to be private^ 
and without ostentation. Accordingly, his remains 
were attended into Norfolk by no oth^ friends than 
Mr. Robert* Lukin, his nephew, (Captain Lukin being 
atsea'^)Mn Edmund Byng, nephew to Mrs. Windham, 
and Mr. Budd, who was Mr. Windham's solicitor and 
land agent. They were joined at Norwich by Mr. 
Hudson and Captain Browne. At that city, where 

• * A report of these Speeches will be found hi the Appendix 
(£). MvYbrke, Mr.Barkam, Mr. C. W; Wynne, and other 
members,' availed themtelvet of othei' opportunities to expiest their 
full concurrence with the general feeling. 
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rfie cotfse rested for one night, a general feeling of 
regret xvas strongly exdt?ed, and the procession was 
accompanied through the streets the next nToming by * 
a very numerous train of spectators. On its way to 
Felbfigg, it was joined by the tenantry (not one of 
whom was absent) and by other respectable persons 
in the neighbourhood, on horseback, ' amounting in 
all to about ninety. The attendance of these persons, 
though it did not strictly accord with the directions of 
the will, could not have been refused without great 
onkindness. The corpse was at length deposited in 
the family vault at Felbrigg church, the funeral service 
being perfoprmed by the Reverend George Way. The 
park was thronged with spectators, anxious to pay the 
last tribute of respect to the memory of one who, 
though distinguished in the great world by bis talents 
and accomplishments, was better known to his ne^h* 
hours in the endearing character of a kind landlord 
and a good man. 



OF the Character of Mr. Windham some few me« 
morials will perhaps be looked for, in addition to those 
which may have been incidentally preserved in the 
preceding narrative. To describe him truly as he 
was, is a task however which it is more pleasing to 
uiid^;rtake, than easy to atchieve. 

In his person he was tall and well proportioned. 
Having in his youth been eminently skilful in manly 
exercises, he had thence acquired in his deportment a 
happy union of strength and ease, of agility and grace* 

K 3 
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fulness, which never fom>ok him. The form <^ bit 
features was singularly interesdng; and the pene? 
trating vivacity o£ his eye gave a faithful indicatiQU of 
die corresponding qualities of hi^ noind *• 

I£$ address and conversation were fascinating to all 
classes of persons; -—as well to the grave a$ to t)ie 
gay-— to the uninformed as to the learoied *'— t^ the 
softer as to the sterner sex. His .manners ddi^ted: 
all circles^ from the royal drawing-room to the yill^ige^ 
green \ though in all circles they w^e ^till 4he. same* 
As the polish of his addr^QSs was not ai^'tlflciaU it wai^ 
sdike pleasing to all. No; man had evar less^ridei, in 
its offens^e sense; He would reptl flifqiancy and 



* There are three large prints of Mr. Windham before the pub- 
tic, all of them in mezzbtinto. One of them is a head engraved 
by J. Jones, from a picture' painted many years ago by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds^ for Mr. Gk Choknondeley ; another, also a heiad, wai 
engraved by Say, from a painting by Hop[]^erj in. the posses- 
sion of Lord Mulgrave ; and the third is a whole length by Rey- 
nolds^ from the portrait mentioned in a preceding page to have 
been painted by Hoppner, for a public hall at Norwich. None of 
tbese prints aris wkhout merit) but the second (which' has been 
redufied. ibr thif «rpri() n thoqght to convey' the toMii aiie«r«to 
likenest^ There is, also* si fine picture by Miv Lawrence, ^ftolii' 
which a very good-engraxring by Reynolds has been executed* but, 
not yet published. After Mr. Windham's death, Mr. Nollekent 
had permission to take a mask from his countenance ; it was un- 
fortunately made too late to answer the deidred purpose, but Mr. 
^oUekena hat finished a fpintied biitt> «lfiefly taken ..6i6m-^ 
^ich , hcf executed many years ago» yet ' so weU 'cOr>tl:ted fir^ik 
m'emory as to give a faithful representation of Mr» Windbupf 14, 
lie appeared just before the fatal operation* 
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arrogance^ and would very keenly point-his reprobation 
of what seemed mean or di^onourable ; but he never 
measured his eourtesy by the various degrees of rank, 
of talents, or of wealth, possessed by those to whom 
he addressed himself. 

Of his acquirements it is heedless to speak mtich at 
length. That he was ^^ a scholar, and a ripe and 
good one,'* there are abundant testimonies^ to prove ; 
nor did his classical attainments, great as they were 
nniversalty allowed to be, exceed his §kill in*the vari* 
ous'brandhes of mathematical science. That skill the 
public, it is hoped, will be enabled to appreciate at 
some future time,- by the publication of the manu- 
script treatises 'which are in the hands of his executors* 
His reading latterly was miscellaneous and desultory ; 
but what he hastily acquired, he accurately retained^ 
and aptly applied in illustrsdon of his opinions and 
arguments. 

His taste, in general, in the fine arts, was etidnentl]^ 
pure, delicate, and discritninating. For tnusic indeed 
he had no relish beyond a simple ballad. I oiice heard 
him remark, that the four greatest men whoiii he had 
known, derived no pleasure from miisicw Mr. Burke» 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, were the persons 
whom he thus distinguished. 

; Upon what is generally called style ift writing, be 
se^ but Ihtle valuer l£s owki practice was, to take 
plain words, ki preference to l^amedones;-4o disre- 
gard the ccnsmic^fi ci sentences ; and to adopt po* 
pular idioms whenever they would aptly es^^ss his 
meaning* Iiilip^ language. he was.as truly British as 

K 3 
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in his politics. His disgust was strongly excited by 
modem innovations of French words and phrases; 
and he disliked them even as terms of art, where 
jCnglish ones could be found to supply their places. 
For the word sortie^ for instance^ he would uniformly 
substitute " sally.'' But nothing so highly offended 
him, as any careless or irreverent use of the n^me of 
the Creator. I remember that on reading a letter ad- 
dressed to hiiB, in which the words, ^^ My God i'' 
had been made use of on a light occasion, /he hastily 
snatched a pen, and before he would finish the tetter, 
blotted out the mispbced exclamation. 

Of Mr. Windham's character as . an orator, the 
reader of this work is furnished with such ample means 
of judging for himself, that it is wholly unnecessary 
here to enter into any investigation of it. Something, 
lipwever, may be said cpncerning the effect of his 
eloquence in the House of Commons, and in this re- 
^^t 1^ very high authority on such a subject * has 
pronounced that, ^' if it was not the most, commanding 
^at that house had ever heard, it was the mOst. in- 
sinuating." . His manly figure, and hi$ fluent and 
graceful delivery,., were important points in his 
favour ; but on the other hand, the yirant of a full and 
sonorous voice rendered him sometimes diiScult lo be 
understood in many parts of the hou^, particularly 
. in the gallery. This physical defect, ad4ed to a pa- | 
»Hithetical mode of speal^g, and the , occaskHul sub- 
dlty of his logical di^inctions, may laocouot for the 

* Mr. CiiiDiag^. See his Speech lit j/^ipendbc ($^^ 
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very imperfect mannierin which his speeches "Were 166 
commonly reported in the newspapers. The reporters 
often caught Kttle more from him than those playfti 
allusions and whimsical quotations which diverted the 
house, but which he really used merely by ws(y (X 
illustration. These, however, were strung together 
in the newspapers, unaccompanied with the arguments 
which they were intended to illustrate j — so that a 
speech thus reported would frequently appear more 
like a leaf torn out of a jest book, than a logical and 
profound political discourse, as it probably was whien 
it was delivered. Nothing was more foreign from 
Mr. Windham's habits, than to jest for the" sake of 
jesting ; — his wit was always subservient to his argu- 
ment. 

The reason which has rendered it unnecessary to 
give an elaborate description of Mr. Windham's elo^ 
quence, will equally serve to relieve me from a 
much weightier task — that of examining his^ political 
opinions. I ' will venture, . however, to suggest, that 
the ruling passion — the clue which, " once found, 
unravels all the rest," — will be met with in the ^pre- 
ference which he gave to the honour and military re- 
nown of his country, above everf other state of things 
in which a nation is said to be great and prosperous. 
To apply this principle to the whole course of hi§ 
public opinions would involve a discussion much too 
ample for the limits of this work ; -7- but I caniiot 
avoid remarking, that his notions respecting the com- 
mon people directly (lowed from it. No man could 
really love the people more than Mr. Windham loved 

* K 4 
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them ;h7-lie di4 not, |t is true, wish them toht^pfo^ 
statesmen or phUpsophers ; — be desired to see dmoi 
^nest, active, cbeariiil and qcmteated —* sensible of 
tbe blessings they, eajpyed, apd capotde of d gfen diBg 
iliein. Feeling that . 

— — a 1>oH peasantry-y their country's pride. 
When once destroyed* can never' be sapp^ied, 

he deprecated all attempt^ which were made to deprive 
them of their accustom^ sports and exercises. Froi^ 
the practice of those exercises, resulted, in his opimon, 
not only much of the personal bravery of Englishmen, 
but also that hatred of bloodshed and as,yissigfitiOQ, 
and that humane forbearance in victory, by which the 
British character is happily distinguished from that of 
many other nations. Nothing roused his indignation 
more than the vexajtious spirit of interference with the 
holiday-enjoyments of the poor> which he thought 
some of Qur magistrates had lately shewn a strong 
desire to exercise. The suppression, of a. village-hop, 
or horse-race, or even a boxing-match or bull-bait, 
while the magistrate was quietly enjoying his own ball 
or hunting party, he thought an ac^ of the most 
scandalous injustice and oppression. Iii short, he loved 
the British peasant, and wished to see him vigorous on 
the green, and independent in his cottage — respected 
for his loyalty, and formidable by his prowess. 

Mr. Windham's political opinionis have been often 
charged with inconsistency. It is not surprising that 
such a charge should proqeed from persons who only 
look to the distinctions of Whig and Tory, or to those 
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Other ,distinctiQii$ which, £i>r nearly tfajity years, have 
beqa sijfficiently knpwn an4 defined under the nameeflf ' 
Pittite and Foxite. Hiat he sometimes agreed with 
Mr« Fox,, and sometini^ vi^th Mr. Pitt, is. wkb ^ch 
persons a decisive prpof of incoQsisii^acy ! .ThoM 
who wfU go , deeper, ni2(king ; q[^ea$i)r>es, not (t^n, 
their rule for^de)?i4ing.tT?^u^ft^^ion,, w\l p^^ 
that^ during, a^oflg pqliidcal life, ibarjdly wy public mim 
has less di^ered. from himsigljP tha4.IV&. ;Windham has 
done* • From the outsetjpf his qarf^^r tp the. cloee of if^ 
he was the uniform enemy of Parliamentary Reform. In 
his zeal, for the improvement of the ^roiy, his attach* 
ment tp the crown and aristocracy, and his protection 
of th^ rea| con^forta of the common people, he will be 
found tp have been equally consistent. That in the 
course of twenty or thirty years, he found reason to 
change some, few of his opinions, may be very iriQ ; 
but wh,9 has i^pt done this^; even on subj^ts of the 
highest ii:ppQrt^nce ? . It must be admitted that he 
alteri^ his mJAd pn the question of the Slave Trade, 
which he at first thpught §hould be abolished instanta^ 
nepusly, though he afterwards wished the abolition to 
be subsequent to an attempt for ameliorating the con<* 
dition of slavery* 3nt instances like this will weigh 
but Ut^e 2|gaiqst a fnass of facts in the opposite scale. 

In spea^g of Mr. Windham's public measures, it 
must not ))e fprgotten thM it was on. those for the im-* 
prpvqmc^t of the ^my that be relkd ^ \S& repiita^ 
tiqn ^ a q^nister* He pubticly declared that, ^ like 
the ejx^i^ient Italian niijdcian, who had a poeoe of 
nw^c ]^i$aribe4 9P Ms tpRib^ or iahe Du^ mathems^ 
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tician who had a calculation for his epitaph, he should 
desire no other monument as a statesman than that 
system/' 

The quality, perhaps, by which Mr. Windham was 
more remarkably distinguished fSrom most other public 
men, was his intrepidity. His political, like his per- 
sonal courage,' was unbounded j and he seemed to 
seek, rather than to shun, opportunities of displaying 
it. Had he condescended to court popularity, there 
can be no doubt that he would have attained his ob- 
ject ; and it might have enabled him to become the 
leader of a party in the state. That was a situation, 
however, for which he had neither ambition, nor the 
necessary arts. He disliked both the management and 
the sacrifices which, in such an employment, are 
indispensably requisite. 

His habits of business were by no means regular, 
yet he could never justly be said to be idle. He 
would have been able to transact more business, had 
he been less scrupulous. It was his custom to begin 
a transaction with more care and nicety than could 
afterwards be found practicable in the conclusion 
of it. ' 

Notwithstanding his k^nness as a debater, no man' 
ever mixed less of private enmity with his public dif- 
ferences. , He generally spoke of his adversaries with, 
liberality, and often with kindness. There was iio 
sy^:cm of opinions which he so strongly c6ndemned 
as he did Sir Francis Burdett's ; yetl remember that 
be once softened Ihe asperity of some remarks which 
were made by another person on that Baronet's coh- 
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-Aixct; addiag good humouredly, ^^ I suspect, after all, 
I have a sneaking kindness for Sir Francis/* 

It now remains to speak of his domestic virtues, in 
doing which it will be difficult to use any other lan- 
guage than that of unqualified euiogit^m. His tendeiw 
Bess as a husband and relative, his kmdness as afriend 
and patron, his condescending attention to inBeriors, 
Ihs warm S3rmpathy with the unfortunate, are. so nmby 
dianes of praise, which it would be more agreeable 
than necessary to dwell upon *. The sense which he 
entertidned of the importance c^ re^on, and wUkh 
he strongly marked by one of the concluding acts df 
his life, will serve to complete the character of a 
man who had scarcely an enemy, except on political 
grounds, and had more personal friends warmly. attach- , 
ed to him, than almost any man of the age. 

His talents, accomplishments, and virtues, have 
been happily sumnied up, by describing him as the 
true model of an English gentleman ; and it has been 
well observed, that if the country had been required 
to produce, in a trial of strength with another nation, 
some individual who was at once eminent for learning, 
taste, eloquence, wit, courage, and personal accom- 
plishments, the choice must have fallen on Mr. Wind- 
ham. He was the admirable Crichton of his age 
and country. 



* As testimonials of the kiiydness of his nature, two letters of 
a private sort> one occasioned by the death of a niece, and the 
other bj that of a friend^ will be given in the^ Appendix (F). 
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AU this^ it may be said, ia the language of pane- 
gyric. Tbfe writer is aware that it is so, but he can- 
not feel that it is not also the language of truth. If 
giratitiide, for* bounties received shall appear to have 
l>liiufed his judgmedtt, the error he trusts will be for^ 
given.! Tet he wilLnbt readily conswt to believe that 
he has . been rerriag, in bestowing praise where those 
"whose authority is: every where- rBspected, have thought 
it was- justly due. Itiivould be highly culpable in him 
to be.lbss forwand than others, in yielding his humble 
taid g^ameful' trilKute to 4be memory of one whom he 
Jaas every- modye to revere, and of whom he feels k 
m^t^'Said, as of the Roman General, 



twere a concealment 



Wbne thtin a theft, -no less tlian a traducement 
To hide your doiags ;- and to siknce that 
Which to the spire and top of praises voudi'd. 
Would seem but modest. 
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Mr. Windham^ sjirst public speech. 

(Copied from the Norfolk Chronicle.) 

/^N Wednesday, January 28, 17^8, there was a tespect- 
^^ able meeting of CJentlemcn at the Maid*s Head, Nor- 
wich^ and the Swan, but not so numerous at either as was 
expected* As the latter was called with a professed intention 
to be directed in its measures by the conduct and resolutions 
that should be pursued at the former, the Gentlemen at the 
Swan immediately determined to go down to the Maid's 
Heady where, after Sir John Wodehouse was requested to 
take the Chair, the business was opened by Lord Townshend, 
Master of the Ordnance, who set forth, that from the in- 
disposition of the Lord Lieutenant of the county "^^^ and the 
absence of another Noble Peer, higher in rank than himself, 
who now filled the most eminent station in another kingdomf , 
it became incumbent upon him to request a meeting for the 
purpose of consulting upon the means of affording such 
assistance as should best enable Government* at this critical 
juncture, to exert itself for the support of the constitutional 
authority of the British empire ; that the unhappy war in 



* Earl of Oiford. f Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
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vlkh we were engaged with America was univoidably at- 
tended with large expence» had been followed with a des- 
truction of men and a waste of force, which was much to 
be lamented y ^nd that our natural enemies, it was to be 
^prehendedl^ would avail themselves of our situation, and 
thei;jefore it was become necessary to be provided with a 
force that would enable us to resist any attack that might be 
made upon us at home : he then submitted to the company, 
whether opening a subscription for the purpose of rai^ng 
levies to fill up those corps which Bad been considerably 
reduced, and might be expected to return from America, 
would not, as it appeared to him,, be the least exceptionable 
and most beneficial mode. His Lordship was seconded by 
the Honourable Henry Hobart, brother to the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire. Upoii wh^ Mr. WINDHAM, of Felbrig^, 
addressed himself to the Chair, premising, that from the 
personal affection, and hereditary attachment which he bore 
to the Noble Lord, it gave him concern to differ from him 
totally, respecting' the conduct we should observe on the 
present momentous and alarming situation of public aflfatrs. 
He begged leave to take a retrospect of the measures that 
had led to it; he should not however epter into the wide and 
beaten field of disputation, concerning the right of the 
British parliament to tax the Americans, but should confine 
himself principally to the means that had becD used, and the 
arguments ^advanced to establish and enforce it. At the 
commencement of the dispute wewere told by administration 
that the resistance to the a£t for laying a duty there, was only 
from the licentiousness of a mob, such as we had frequently 
kpown in this country, and might as fieadily be quelled ^ 
that all perspns of property acquiesced in our authority, and 
a military force should no sooner appear, tbs^n tluey would 
gladly embrace our protection from a lawless and tumultuous 
xabble : that should the res^istance be general, as was pre^ 

lo 



teodedt ten^ or pcThaps two, regiments wodkl bring^em to 
Sttbjectiioo without effusion of; blood. Oike.Gentlelnan as-: 
seited that he would imdertake tomsiifsklfaroiigh the cotintry 
with 5^00 men umnoiestedt mbdier, more strongly to ex*^ 
piess ofir own importance aad their insignificance, said that 
a grenadier's cap would awe them info obedience. . Compare 
diese wild and &Hacions declamations, with many other 
contemptuous sB[id unmerited reproach^ cast upoil^tlas miich 
bijured people} a people, whose affectioo fronji their first. 
estaUtshmc^t had been uniformly^ and with filial warmth, 
devoted to your interest, whose sipirit had bten ever associated, 
whose courage had been exerted and disdnguished, arid- 
whose blood had been shed and mingled with your own, in 
support of the common cause of the £m|»re ; from a mo**, 
nopoly df whose trade you had derived solid, extensive, in** 
creasii^ benefits^ and but for despotic and vindictive' 
meastties wiiich have been adopted, as permanent as they- 
were bedelictaH yet. these people, akhongh provoked 'by 
reiterated atts of oppressbn, petitioned and remonstrated in 
the most respectful and dutiful mainner, without exciting^anjr 
diappsitbn here to preserve dieir freedom and tranquillity ; 
on the CQmcgzry, with inveterate and deliberate malignity on 
the. part . of administration, they were pursued, and that 
apiric of resistance tq arbitrary rule was roused in America, 
which^had often been exerted in this country, and to wfaidi 
Great .Britain is indebted for its freedom and its fame : since* 
they were dri^^n to take up arms, let us, I say, compare the 
promises, the assurances of ministers from one year to ano* 
tber with events. When the principal, the whole force of 
this country that could posssibly be spared ,had been exerted, 
f^ojooo.land forces, 2(0,000 seamen, more than 100 vessels 
of i^Sl^tcnt force had been employed in the third campaign, 
and what ha^. been done, livhat have we reaped but disap«. 
pE>intmefl^).sbai9e aad dishonour* such as never beftos stained 
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the Britirii name and the Bricirti %rtMf' One ktitaf of 
10,000 disciplined men, under 'tKe comAiMd of officcM of 
' ezperiencei with a urett- setva^ tottt'^' iMllMyy; i^AB in' the 
course c£ a few weeks abM(hilel)[^iiiiflA^Ried,'aiid bf whom f 
By the pearsantry of^'Ybecoiiiiltry, 'hastily Msemblddi' yirbd 
destroyed an army on which the '^oi^i^'iA <ftp«ct%t$ori altd 
dependance was placed in the middie^ of last sammet, and 
which we thought had nothitig to do but to drive the rabble 
befoire it. ^ I meatf not to cast rede^ioni! oh the cc^duct of 
our offioerb, or the bravery of the ptiratd men ; after en- 
dtiring onpanrlleled hardships and fatigues, they hate e¥^ 
where efiected all tbat was in the pOwdr of men. Let us 
next examine what has been accomplished by General Howe $ 
eariy or rather: late in the beason^ hs m&it out 16 seek, attd 
be found -GenerdlWashington^ but in such a fttcuoioii that 
he deefmed it not 'prudent to attack 'him v he returned and 
was' obliged to pnocieed iMth his tnx^s upon a tediotM and 
perilous voyage ; he anriyed at the place of destinaiion, and 
landed -^ without f resistance i'i he mardied forward, attackedy 
and was. attacked ; he. conqueiied, aiid after mothf toes has 
got posfessbn of an open, town, from Mrbetvee ^he -made 
another forward mov^inent' with. iiltentidn again €0 bring<lhe 
enemy to acticoi, has again returned withont eiecting his 
purpose^ and has since beien obliged, at an enormous ex« 
pence^ to erect redouts for thd security t/t his own troops 
a^inst' the attempts of ^e enemy. Such' disgraceful and 
repeated: disappoititments will -not convince us of the im-» 
practicability of ' conquering^ the Americans : if you eocdd 
not subjugi^te'theni whefi in a raw undisciplined state, is it v 
not the extreme of f<^y and> madnes$ to expect it n6w they 
have a Tegular established force:? i will not contend wh^Aer 
they are as good sbldmrs as^ European' troops 1 they jire dis-- 
ciplined, they are assisted by foreign ofiicers, they have afw 
tlUeiy,! and atbTcrt fumtshcd wMk eveiy nuealid of ceHlinimg 
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die war. After such delusions, after a waste of the n^st 
liberal and unrestrained grants from parliament^ what are we 
BOW called together for ? Why I ministry has the effirontery 
to apply for voluntary contributions, unconstitutional bene- 
▼cdencesy and urge their request with an open avowal that 
this country is in danger of a hostile attack from its natural 
enemies, who have hitherto availed themselves of these ad* 
vantages which we have thrown into their hands by our own 
folly, opl^ression and cruelty. This, indeed, was obvious^ 
was predicted, was warned against at the beginning of the 
dilute, but was ridiculed as an idea which only the gloomy 
brain of patriotism could conceive or cherish. But, Sir, if such 
really is our condition, why is our security to be rested upon 
tioops raised in the Highlands of Scotland, who are to act in 
conjunction with those of the very loyal towns of Manchester 
and Liverpool. For what purpose was the militia established : 
to. what end was an act passed, impowering His Majesty to 
call it out upon the present emergency ? Why is the service 
of that constitutional body of forces, the natural security of 
this country, not called for at this time ? As a Briton, as ah 
inhabitant of Norfolk, and as bearing a commission in that 
corps, I feel this indignity ; every member of it in the king« 
dom nittst feel, and ought to resent it. I would wish to 
discountenance this and every like attempt of the kind, as 
having a tendency to protract, instead of bringing to a speedy 
issue this unnatural, fruitless, and ruinous war, which is now 
acknowledged by the authors of it to have reduced us to a 
state of insecurity, to the verge of a precipice* It is not» 
Sr, that any sum of money which shall be raised here will 
avail, or even be auxiliary to the purpose avowed, it is not 
intended, nor expected it should, by the|iroposers i respecting 
America it will be innocent, it will be as the snull dust of 
-die balance $ but the countenance, the weight, the autho« 
licy of the county of Norfolk is wanted to pre a sanction 
▼OL. I. L 
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to measures which we ought to reprobate, and to support 
nheti in places who have given the mpst glaring proofs of in- 
capacity and temerity, and afforded the strongest presump- 
tion of being inimical to the' constitution of the kingdom, 
and whose removal will be a considerable step to bring about 
what every one seems desirous of, and what I am sure we 
are all interested in, peace and reconciliation with America. 
I do therefore give my protest against the scheme that has 
been proposed, as I trust will most Gentlemen of property, 
judgment and independency. 

Mr. Coke, member for the county^ declared Ihs concur^ 
rence in 'those sentiments. — Lord Townshcnd replied, in 
vindication of the part he had taken ; and with an avowal of 
that sincerity in Us^conduct ^ich we may presume i» uni* 
versally allowed him, h^ ss^id, that he was no minister nor 
iicquainted with the secrets of the cabinet, he was only a 
titular counsellor, but iH^i could he conceive there was a 
single member of it, who possessed the malignity oL heart 
which had been imputed to them, no man would more rea« 
dily concur to reprobate and procure his dismission ; that he 
had the honour to have taken an active part in reviving that 
respectable and constitutional body the miHtia, and would, 
upon any requisite occasion, relinquish every other engage* 
inent, to act as an officer in that corps, but that the callii^ 
the men from theirfamilies, from their looms and other oc- 
cupations, might at this time be attended with consequences 
injurious to the manufactures and agriculture of the king- 
dom. He concluded with a handsome and liberal eulogium 
on the abilides and comprehensive knowledge, the elegant 
:and nervous elocution which the Honourable Gentleman 
(Mn Windham) had displayed upon this occasion, and 
candidly assured him he was convinced, that he spoke from 
principle and conviction $ His Lordship presaged, that the 
ttounty otf Nvrfdk would deri^ advantage and himsetf 
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honour from the maturity of judgment .and integrity of 
heart which the Honourable Gentleman had given this signal 
and early proof of. — ' Mr. De Grey, a Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, and son to the Lord Chief Justice, replied to that 
part of Mr. Windham^s speech which asserted, that any 
mode of furnishing the Crown with money not under 
the controul of parliament was Hlegal, and contended 
that neither the letter nor spirit of the 13th of Charles the 
Second would be violated by the subscription proposed. 
He was supported by Mr. Charles Townshend, one of the 
Joint Vice-Treasurers of Ireland, who expressed a concern 
that national prejudices should yet be cherished, and that 
whilst it was- acknowledged that the Highlanders were en- 
gaged in rebellion against the present establishment, it ought 
also to be remembered that they were employed and dis- 
tinguished themselves with honour againts the common 
enemies of this country in the late war. After these alter- 
cations, the Gentlemen who did not approve of a subscrip- 
tion withdrew, and those who remained entered their names 
with the several sums affixed ; the dissentients then returned 
to the Swan, where a protest was agreed to and subscribed, 
and ^ome other resolutions formed of which an account wilt 
be given in a future paper. 
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To those of the citizens of Norwichy nvho are most likely to te 
affected by an increase in the price of provisions ^ and to whaem 

. a hand-bill, containing what is called *' Mr. Windbaetfs 
Speech, tsfc*^ may be supposed to be addressed. 

Mt Good Friends, 
Though it is with great reluctance that I ofier any re** 
4narks on the paper above alluded to, or confess so far the 
-author's powers of mischiefj yet the wish of standing well 
in your opinion, and of vindicating myself against charges^ 
which, if true, I should think very important, induces me to 
trouble, you with a few words. On the author himself I 
have nothing to observe ; about him there can be no difierence 
of opinion. Whatever weight any of you may be inclined 
to give to the contents of the paper, no one can mistake the 
purpose or character of the writer, or hesitate to pronounce, 
that- as the means he uses are the most base, the motives by 
which he is actuated are the most mean and malignant. 

The plain object of the paper is to excite against me your 
Tesentments, as one who would^ have increased the present 
price of provisions by sending out of the kingdom that grain 
"^ which was wanted foreurown necessities*. 

^ My Friends, whatever judgment you may form of ,my con* 

• 4uct, you- shall, at least, not have to complain, that I do not 

deal openly byyou. So far from wishing, as the author of 

' tUt pi^r^ould insinuate,, to conceal the part I have taken, 

^i. am ready not only to avow my conduct in the fullest ex- 

* Wheat vras 328. to 338. 6d. Rye 138. to 148* Barley its. 
to 128. per comb.. Best flour 498. per sack. 
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tent, but to assure you, at this instant, and upon mature re- 
flection, there is no part whiclv I do not perfectly approve. 
What I have either thought, felt, or acted upon the occasion, 
is this. — I wished, in common, I conceive, with every t>nc 
else, that the state of provisions in this country might have 
been such as Jo allow of our affording -some relief to the 
distresses of our neighbours. I thought (and have not yet 
changed my opinion) that the state of our provisions was 
such J and that we might have given the relief asked, with- 
out the effect being felt in this country at all. But, at any 
rate, I thought we should enquire, whether it ^as so or not;- 
that we may not be deterred by imaginary dangers $ andy if 
we could do nothing else, might at least show to the French^ 
that we had the wish to assist them. For this reason I 
proposed, that a committee should be appointed to inquire, 
what change might have taken place since the sitting of the 
former committee. — Now, my Friends, what do you see in 
all this that should be deserving of blame ? Are any of yoa 
86 selfish, narrow-minded^ or vindi£bive, so unlike English- 
snen, not to say Christians, as to maintain, that, because 
the French and we are rival, and often hostile nations, that 
you would not furnish them in their distress V9ith a morsel of 
bread, even though you should have enough remaining for 
yourselves i Will you go so far as to say, that you would 
not assist them unless that were tihe case ; in odier.woidiB,^ 
that iTany inconveniences, however small, was to arise from 
it to yourselves, you would leave them to perish in their dis- 
tress ? If such only b your charity, it cannot be said* to be 
entitled to any high commendations. But supposing you 
did restrain your bounty within, limits so- unworthy, would 
you have been prepared to say, and that too^thout inquiry^ 
that such a pittance as they asked, namely, less than one day^ 
consumption of this country, could not have been granted 
without increasing the price of grain to our own poor I I 

1-3 
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certainly was not prepared to say so, nor have I yet adopted 
that opinion; on the contrary, I am quite persuaded, had 
our ministets* done their duty, and been willing to risk, 
as all men meaning to do their duty must do, the raising a 
popular clamour against themselves, for jhe sake of a great 
national object, that the ^nantity asked by the French might 
have been furnished without any sensible effect in this 
country. whatever. And I think it for ever to . be regretted, 
and may be hereafter felt severely to our cost, that an op* 
jiortunity has been missed of doing sqch an act of grace to 
a great and generous nation, at a moment when they were 
manifesting the most marked good will to us, and when their 
minds were in a state to receive the deepest impressions either 
of kindness or enmity. But these will be said perhaps to be 
distant considerations : let us look to some that are more 
more immediate. ♦ 

You are informed, no doubt, that all France is at this 
momtnt in arms ; that men's minds are in the most dreadful 
and alarming ferment j that there is a suspension of all 
regular Governmeijit j and that instances are daily occurring 
of persons of the first condition sacrificed to the pt^ular 
fury. In the midst of this, the English, many thousands of 
whom are distributed over that, kingdom, travelled about 
with perfect safety; being received even with particular 
m^rks of cordiality, as persons presumed to be well affected 
to that cause of liberty for which the French are now con- 
tending. 

Will any one pretend to say, that a refusal, at; such a 

^ moment, to assist with the least supply, that part of thqir 

distress which arose from want of provisions, might not so 

have inflamed their minds against this' country, as to have 

. cndangored the life of every EngUshman at that time to 
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Fmnce? Will yoa yourselvbs pretend to say, I»d the cir- 
cumsttnces been reversed — had ibia country been in arms^^ 
and in. want of provisions^ and a small relief, solicited from/ 
our neighbours, been refused, for reasons which we had"^ 
thought frivolous, that Freudhmen . travelling through the* 
ccwintry would havenothk^ to apprehend from the efiFects? 
o£: popular violence? That they felt deeply the ungracious^-^ 
neis of our conduct, is well known to all who were then. 
in France. . ' 

, There was a moment, when, from the concurrence of this. 
vitit odier causes, our Ambassador at Paris thought himself 
in great dxnger ; . and had a regard to his safety induced hiim 
to wiijidraw, a tnassacoc of all the English at Paris nugfat 
rery possibly have been the consequence. 
*. But a slight and recent fact, will shew our conduct has^ 
operated more effectually than any general reasoning : --^ a* 
servant of a friend of mioe^ who arrived no longer ago than 
yesterday, was stepped on his way by ^ome dragoons, and 
keld a long while in parley with a pistol cocked at his breast^ 
on no other ground than; < his being at» of : that nation who; 
had refused them a morsel of bread at the moment of their. 
eEtreme need/ They were at last, only pioified by bcji;^ 
assured that the refusal was the act of individuab, and noib 
approved by the nation at large. 

You may judge from hence, whether thia pitiful con« 
duct of ours mi^t or might not have prpduced cons^quen^ea 
die most tragical. If such eonsequences were not'produded^ 
kt us not argue, that, our i^eara having been found unne« 
oessary, part of the motive to compliance which I. I^ve 
stated is in ccmsequence done away : but rather say, that the^ 
aation that has. borne with such moderation what tfae]h 
deemed ilUusage, was, for that very reason^ better entitlfsd; 
to be treated welL - 
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The«e9 my Friends^ were the principal considciations 
which induced me to make that motion : and whicb» I fearj 
will forbid me to repent of it, even if I should hate the mis* 
fortune, which I shoidd think a very great one, to have in* 
currcd your ill-will by it* The fairness of my motives you 
will not call in question. I am no com-^faAor who-«m to 
profit by raising the price of grain ^ my tenant will not pay 
me a farthing more, whatever quantity had been sent to <Ae 
French ; I cannot be suspected of a wish to benefit foreigiieit 
at the expence of my own countrymen, perhaps of my 
own constituents, beyond what charity requires from man 
to man. -^ I should say, that I could have no private iuit 
terest in the question, if I did not recollect a pretty strm^ 
one, and of which I was fully aware at the time : — 
an interest not to do what I thought right, from a view 
of the very event that has now happened, and the possibility 
that some wretch might be found base enough to m^e the 
attempt which we have now seen: but the attempt will, I 
trust, prove abortive. As you cannot but be satisfied of 
the integrity of my nnotives, so I trust to your good sense 
and generous feelings to enter fully into the force of my 
reasons. •— I will never believe, till I hear it from yourselves, 
that more can be meant, by any impatience you 0947 ^^^» 
than that the interests of our own people were entitled first 
to be considered ; and that in any question between us and 
them, a small inconvenience on our part might be allowed 
to dutweigh a large one on theirs^ But I will never su^iect 
you of an opinion so base, as that an EngUsipan is not to 
give relief to a Frenchman } or, that when we have con- 
quered them in the field, we should not be equally ready to 
dispute the prize with them in the nobler contest of gene* 
K»sity. — I say this, supposing all interest of our own out 
of the question, but I am persuaded that interest and poUoy 
^CPia|ide4 t}u9 compliance at our hands, a9 Q^ucb 9^ lionovr 



afld humanity. — I am persuaded too, that if ministry had 
not shrunk from their duty, but had conducted the measure 
as it was in their power to conduct it, the relief required 
might haye been giTen,: and all the good resulting from it been 
obtained, without any sacrifice on the part of this country at 
all. I will not detain you longer, howerer, in the discussion 
of diis subject. I am desirous to transmit to you inunediately 
svdi an explanation of my conduct as may prevent miscon* 
struction and defeat the malice of those who would rob me 
of^ your good q;>inion} a possession which I shall be. ever 
ambitious to retain, and which I will never, by intentional 
niscondnct, deserve to forfeit. Being, Gentlemen, with the 
gre atest truth and attachment. 

Your very obliged and faithful 
humble servant, 
London^ August 5, 178(111. W. Wimdham^ 

|[The above letter appeared in the Norfolk Chronicle of August 8, 

1789.3 
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Mr ^ Windham* s Speech j 

July 2, 179a, 

At a County Meeting at Norwich, to address His Majesty on the 
subject of a Proclamation against Seditious Meetings. 

(From the Norfolk Chronicle;) 

HE began with apologizing for his troubling the meeting 
on this occasion, the object of which he conceived would 
only have required his^ hearty assent — but when he found 
Gendcmen wander from the subject^ and the purpose of that 
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Uaedtingi and instead of marely voting an Addrtea of Tlianks 
to His Majesty for the Proclamation^ enter into those endless 
discussions) which the mention of a Parliamentary Reform 
must bring forward^ he thought it proper to make a few 
observations: Firsts with respect to the Proclamation^ lie 
wuhed to know if there was any thing new in this:; had 
not Proclamations been issued upon less interesting occastons 
•— «-he would ask what was there in the Proclamation £b9t 
warranted this unexpected opposition to the Addresis i — 
Did the Proclamation enact any new laws i -*- Did it sus- 
pend any did ones?-— It went no further than to caution 
people from receivings with eagerness 'and confideace, opi«» 
nions which tended to destroy all subordination^ and in the 
end to the subversion of theconstitution^ and for which an 
Address of Thanks is to be^ voted for His Majesty's care and 
regard to the happiness and safety of his subjects. -^ Mr. 
Windham then reverted to the subject of Reform, which, 
though he confessed was of too great a magnitude for a 
proper discussion in that place, yet there were certain points, 
relating personally to himself, which induced him, in some 
measure, to . go into it. It had been pretty generally repre- 
sented, that he had, in another place, said he would oppose 
a Parliamentary Reform, in whatever shape it might be 
brought forward ; so far from it, he was a friend to universal 
Reform. — If Gentlemen, from a constatit application of 
the word, had lost its original and true meaning, he must 
inform them, that Reform meant to make better, and would 
that be the caise, if all those levelling principles were adopted 
here, which have been received in a neighbouring kingdom ? 
-—Publications of a most inflammatory nature were circulated 
with the greatest industry among the lower ranks of pec^le 
-^ clubs were formed, at which ideas of a most dai^eroua 
tendency were, instilled intQ their minds, and delusive pros-^ 
pects w«x£ held out> which a Parlj^imentary Reform it waf 
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told them would realize ; but above alU cotreipondences 
were carried on between the clubs in this kmgdofn and diose 
in France^ the latter of which^ the. real friends to, .and those 
who bad been the first in bringing the Revolution in that 
country about» utterly deteHpd.. **~* That it was not a Rkcre 
assertion^ or his own opinion entirely ; he would beg leave to 
mention a mani whose name was not unknown to those asso* 
ciations — a man who might be supposed to have some 
knowledge in this business^ and one who had had no incbn* 
iiderabie share in bringing that Revolution to its present 
state. The man he alluded to, was M. la Fayette, who> in 
a letter to the National Assembly, had reprobated, in ^the 
strongest terms, the conduct of the members of the Jacobin 
Club ; men, he writes, who far from having any share in 
that Government, were working even against the Constitu- 
tion» as by law established ; a faction, M. Fayette insists, 
that ought, for the safety of the country, to be immediately 
extirpated i yet these are the men whom our Reformists are 
kqown to correspond with, and to whom emissaries are con- 
tinually sent. What ! axe we to stand with our arms folded^ 
or are we not acting more like real friends of our country, 
to oppose at the onset, these dangerous proceedings ? But 
a few yeafs ago, the question put by electors to a candidate 
for a seat in Parliament, was, are you firmly attached to the 
principles of our glorious Constitution, as by law e^ablished i 
These very men now will not allow that we have any Coiw 
stitutien at all. He would inform thc^se, who upon all occa* 
sions are referring us to the Revolution in France, as a 
pre^^dent for us to follow, that the Constitution of this 
country was looked up to by the authors of that Revolution 
with the highest respect and admiration ; and that our 
superior happiness, prosperit]^, and consequence among 
nations to which we were very much inferior .in natural 
adtantages', were to be attributed solely ta that admirable 

12 
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form of govemment^ wUdi had not been made in an instant^ 
but for which we are indebted to the onited wisdom of our 
ancestors. Mr. Windham stated, that if men, as he might 
bej were willing to suflner some little inccmveniences for the 
cause of liberty, yet that country (France) not only snfibicd 
inconvenience, but great misery from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. They who diink otherwise, are com- 
pletely ignorant of the whole matter. 

Mr. Windham then remarked on the presumptuous folly of 
those men, who, from their avocations in' life, had not 
opportunities of deep research, and who of course mn^ 
have but a very superficial knowledge of what such changes 
might produce, coming forward with confidence and boldness 
in matters which those who might be supposed more ac« 
quainted with them, from their continual application and 
attention to them, never entered upon or attempted to 
undertake without the utmost fear and trembling. [Here 
Mr. Windham, to evince the force of his own reasonings 
quoted from an author, of whom he supposed it would 
be no small recommendation to these gentlemen to find 
he was. an opponent of Mr. Burke.] He compared our Con* 
atitution to a comfortable house, which had descended from 
father to son for ages, and which had always been found 
perfectly convenient to the families that had inhabi^d it| it 
came to pass, however, that when the present owner had 
one day been describing with pleasure and satisfaction, the 
enjoyment of his situation to some of his neighbours, they 
told him, with the utmost seriousness, that there were many 
evident defects in it, and advised him to make some altera-^ 
tions<*«the good man was thunderstruck at their assertion8^ 
and more so upon asking them what good was to be obtained 
by the change ; they freely confessed they could not imme* 
diately pcnnt that out, only it certainly should be altered, 
and witl^ bis leave they would undertake to do itw Thi 
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owner upon this began to make enquiries about the profes* 
«ional skill of thesfe men ; for^ says he, I am perfectly happy 
in my present state, and even should they make improve^ 
ments (which I by no means see likely), myself and family 
must be put to the greatest inconveniences while those art 
making, and heaven knows, if they may not bring my now 
comfortable dwelling about my ears. He also made anothef 
allusion in his. speech respecting the lengths men would go» 
so far as words were concerned ; he compared th^se men^ 
who would leave nothing unattempted that their pens and 
tongues could efiect, while it did not encroach on their per- 
sonal- interests, to a man at a horse-race, who being rather 
short-sighted, and somewhat interested in the determination 
of the match, insisted, with the utmost vehemence and ob« 
stinacy, that his favourite horse came in first. They have 
at those places, says Mr. Windham, a very summary method 
of settling these ma^tters, which is no more than proposing a 
bet } this was immediately done, and five guineas to one was 
6fiered $ the efiect this had was wonderful, for this man who 
had a prospect of winmng the sum, and who before would 
have risqued his eternal salvation on hiflf opinion, would not 
now ha2ard a. single guinea. Mr. Windham trusted, that as 
he gave Gentlemen credit for the disinterestedness of their. 
sentiments, they would in return do him the justice to be- 
fieve he acted upon the same principle. •— If men really pre- 
ferred a repubUcan government, and were honest in their 
sentiments, he by no means blamed them. He could live in 
perfect charity with such men, and grant them toleration m 
ftU its latitude, and that waa more, he feared, than some of 
his late friends were now ready to grant him. •^— That interest 
was not the object that induced him to take the side of the 
question he had done, he begged leave, in a few words, tp 
.make apparent ; that he was acting diametrically opposite to 
Ji^ own jiaterest, many of those Gentlemen (to whom l^p 
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must confess himself under obligations^ and to dificr from 
whom gave him infinite concern^) had very pointedly ex- 
plained to him; but that concern was gres^ly aUeriated, 
when the dilFerence that subsisted between them^ would, 
upon investigation y be found very minute indeed) for though 
they did not agree on subordinate points, their general prin- 
ciples were still the same. He did not see how Gentlemen 
could argue that a Parliamentary Reform would injure his 
interest in Norwich, if the right of election was more popiK 
lar, unless they thought that the contest would be more 
expensive. He said he was returned for no borough, and 
had no borough to dispose of; therefore, on those grounds, 
ht did not oppose reform. Mr. Windham concluded his 
speech, with the utmost animation, in nearly the following 
words t —* That the honour and satisfaction in being ehosen 
a representative of Norwich, was indeed most intimately 
. connected with his happiness ; but he dumld think himself 
unworthy that situation, in which their kindness had' placed 
him, diouid he act contrary to the dictates of his own com-* 
science, which had led him to give his opinion sincerely and 
openly vpon this important subject* 



* * 

JExtract of a Letter from the Right HonofiraUe W. Windham^ 
\ to Sir J.C.Jiippisleyy Bart* previous to the debate on the 
Catholic ^uestimj i8o&^ 

<< THE short argument is, that in this, as in other cases, 
you must chuse between opposite dangers ; and that tb^ 
danger to be apprehended from leaving the Catholics of Ire- 
llatid in d^eir present statCj is greater than any that can be 
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supposed to arise, in whatever length of time, out of the 
increase of their present privileges. If the Church be neces- 
sary to the State (as it is), the State must be acknowledged 
to be equally necessary to the Church ; and what is to be- 
come of the Church of England, should England itself be 
lost ? or how shall England be maintained, if the French 
should • set a permanent footing in Ireland ? The condition 
of- Ireland is, for the greater part of its population, that of 
a sort of semi^barbarism ; which not only keeps that country 

> 

in a depressed state, deprived, for the greater part, of those 
advantages, which nature seems to have intended for it ; but . 
renders it, in the present circumstances of the world, a 
source of continued and imminent danger to us. This, de- 
pressed and. disordered state seems to have been altogether 
produced^ by the system of laws and government adopted 
originally, perhaps necessarily, but since continued unneces^ 
warily., With respect to the Catholics j without converting 
them, the only operation of these laws has been to brutalize 
and barbarize them, rendering them at the same time our 
exiemies. Of these laws, the greater part have, during the 
present reign, been repealed ; and, upon the same principle, as 
also with a view to convey to the Catholics, the real and prac- 
tical benefit of what has already been done for them, it 
would be right, in my opinion, to repeal the remainder. The 
danger of such repeal, even at any period the most distant, 
I cannot persuade myself to be any at alU If the Church of 
England is ever to be overturned, or undermined, it will not 
be by the Catholics, but by sects of a far different descrip- 
tion, or by persons of.no religion whatever.^ 
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IN the House of Lords^ on the 6th of June iSio, in a 
debate on the Question for referring to a CommHtee of the 
whole house the Petitions of the Roman Catholics of Ire* 
landy 

Earl Grey, in maintaining the necessity of extending 
relief to the Catholic^, drew a picture of the perils with 
which the Empire was surrounded by the progress of the 
enemy in every quarter. Such dangers, he obserred, 
threatened from without. Was there nothing to appal from 
a view of our internal situation ? When every thing that 
was visible was of an alarming nature, it was no inconsider- 
able aggravation of the evil to see the great men which had 
been snatched from their country by the hand of death, at 
the moment when her perils stood most in need of their com«> 
manding talents. Within the last four years they had lost 
two great statesmen, Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, to whom, above 
all others, he could safely afSrm, the different political de- 
scriptions in the country looked up for that wisdom in coun- 
cil and energy in execution, so necessary in any pressing 
emergency of public affairs. To these was now added the 
third loss, the subject of their present lamentations. It was 
unnecessary to say that he alluded to the late Mr. Windham. 
It was his misfortune at different times to differ from that 
distinguished and regretted character, yet in the heat of 
political disagreement, he never ceased to admire his many 
and splendid virtues. '— < He was a man of a greats originals 
and commanding genius-— with a mind cultivated with the 
richest stores of intellectu;il wealth, and a fancy winged to 
the highest flights of a most captivating imagery ; of sound 
and spotless integrity (hear ! hear !}, with a warm spirit, but 
a geueroui heart (hear I hear t), and of a courage and deter* 

IX 



Strang c^iapiple pf wM tjbf >c^4 E9g}|l^ l^a^ fmU i^cf fHT 
endure. He wa^, {)i}ck a^n^^^thiit: U^ ^dv^r^y* il AgH 
was anj man wortf^frlt^ bp Ih> Mrev^rf , jnu«l r^lp^iH:^ Hmt 
He had, indcj^, bU fznlts^ faiiir /bb^f s«r/ed Ul$^ ibe ^l^iUfU 
disposition of shade kk ^orkt o^ ait/ to malo^ the imprrSsslcbl 
I9f |us virtx^s more vrRil^ing, spd g^c aMitional grlvickuf ifi# 
lihe jgvs^tt pi^jif^e of his €bafact^r# 



IN the House of Commons, on the 7th of June i8XQ, , 
Lord Milton rose, and in atone which the strength, pf 
Iris feelings frequently rendered inaudible, .spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect: — In moving. Sir, for a new writ forHighami 
Ferrers, I feel it to be my duty to speak of that illustrious 
man whose death has occasioned the present motion. It 
would have been better if the pcrforipance of that .duty had 
devolved upon some more competent person ; at the same 
time, I must say, jba^t connected, as J had tbe honour to be^ 
with that illustrious man, |9y b^MFt wo^i hsve upbraided 
me if I had seen any person whatever nione eager to do that 
justice than myself. I decline to take that course, for which 
mt some examples, with regard to other distinguished indi- 
iiduals, in consequence of the last strict injunctions of my 
deceased friend ; and in the observations which I mean to 
«t>ANtitt t9 you, I do not wish to allude to any particular part 
at, his public conduct^ lest such allusion should tend to 
creatci the slightest dtfierence of opinion among those who 
«rr wiiiing to do honour to his memory. When I speak of 

' liii great talento and unsullied integrity, I fed confident that 
mo di^reaee can arise, either among those who agreed or 
those who disagmed with him. All persons admit the splen* 

I Jbvr of his getiStis, the extent of his ability, the value and 
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the Tariety of his mental acqmfcments; all who baVe had 
any opportunity of witnessing the display of Ins YigoronSt 
his instruGtires his rich and polished eloquence^ will, I am 
persuaded, concur with me in the opinion, that his death 
has caused a great, and perhaps, an irreparable racancy in 
this house. But in addition to all the qualities of genius, 
information and integrity, which confessedly belonged to 
my lamented friend, there was one character which attached 
to him in a most eminent degree *— (Here the Noble Lord 
was quite oppressed by his emotion, and there was a loud 
and general cry of hear, hear, hear !) — - 1 believe, resumed 
the Noble Lord, that ic will ever remain in the memory of 
this house, that among the most interesting peculiarities 
which distinguished my friend, was an undaunted intrepidity 
under all circumstances, such indeed as rarely falls to the 
lot of man, and a manly promptitude to speak his mind 
upon all occasions. He was the man of whom more than 
another it might well be said -— 

Non civium ardor prava jubentiam, 
Non Tuhus inatantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida* 

He was the man who was never to be moved from Us pur- 
pose, or relaxed in his exertion by any considerations, either 
of fear or of favour — no, never was he to be warped from 
the honest dictates of his own mind. This quality, always 
80 valuable, and which, on all occasions, conferred such pe- 
culiar importance upon his sentiments, renders his loss at 
present an aggravated national calamity. For never, per- 
haps, was it more necessary that public men should not 
shrink from their duties, but act firmly and consistently widi 
the dictates of an honest and unbiassed opinion. While I 
dilate upon the merits of my deceased friend, it is my widi 

10 
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to abatain from any thing like exi^geration. It v^as vtxj 
lardj his lot to obtain what is usually termed popularity. 
Bttty if lit be true, as it has often been remarked^ that rarely 
high character and popularity are to be found joined toge- 
ther, his fate furnished an impressive illustration ^i^.that 
xemark. There may be persons ready to follow the inclina- 
tioQ of what ifiL called popularity respecting my friend. But 
although he may not hare the favour of such persons, sure 
I am, that in no part of his conduct did he ever want the 
sancrion of an approving conscience •— that in no instance 
whatever was he without that highest of human gratifications. 
No, his honourable mind was ever conscious that if it did 
not enjoy, at least it deserved the good opinion of the coua* 
try. «-^ That he actually had the good opinion of all those 
«rho are capable of truly flippreciating character, I have not 
the slightest doubt. Among all those who attach any value 
to teal public virtue and talent, I am firmly persuaded that 
no man ever stood higher. If he had faults and indiscre* 
tions, which of us are without them? but his faults and 
indiscretions were not of any ordinary cast, for they sprung 
from no ordinary source. They were not theefiect of any 
deficiency of understanding or lowness of view — no, but 
of that high-minded generosity which was his peculiar cha* 
racteristic. His disinterestedness was wholly unquestionable. 
Never did he appear to regard in the slightest degree in what 
manner his public conduct might afiect himself— how it 
might impair his character or his circumstances. Influenced 
alone by what he conceived to be right, he steadily pursued 
k without any dread of consequences. Whether his ideas 
of right or wrong were generally correct, or whether results 
generally justified those ideas. Certain I am that I anticipate 
the concurrence of those who closely observed him, that the 
feelings and the motives I have described, were the uniform 
gmdes of his cphduct. — At an early period of his life, he 
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hsid attached him^If to another gtrat man (Mr.Bmfe}, 
whose loss the country has already deplored, tie imbibed 
firom that great character those opinions wfaicli he inYariably 
pursued s and though^ at one time, it might be said, that 
he bcttltniie exceedingly alarmed at what some might regard 
as improvextiehts, bat what others might consider as nine* 
rations^ it proceeded- from a reveroitial awe for the tnie 
principles of the constitution. -i— The Noble Lord then ex- 
pressed that it had been his wish to aroiid any thing which 
could tend to excite controversy -and to confine himself to 
diose points, npon- which controversy was impossible. It 
was his wish to say something oii those parts of his character 
which odiers might not have had opportunities of observing, 
but he felt himself unequal tb die task. PeAkps it was un- 
necessary that he should 3o so. The house knew his public 
character ; and certain he was, that among Hs^ friends and 
foes there was but one bpinioh — that in ISs death tihcy liad 
^stained a loss whicTi perhaps the youngest among lliem 
might not live to see repaired. Having dms unburdened his 
own mind on th^ occasion, be believed lie had no more to 
lay. Had he not so expressed himself, his conduct might 
have been justly considered more extraordinary. He la- 
mented what he had said had been so inelegantly spoken, 
but he was not able sufficiently to master his feelings to ez^ 
press himself as he could wish. He concluded by moving, 
^* Tliat the Speaker do issue his writ for a burgess to serve 
in parliament for the borough of Higham Ferrdrs, m iht 
room of the Right Honourable William ^Windham^ dc* 
ceased.** 

Mr. Canning, though he had been long in the habit cf 
ojpposing the public conduct of the illustrious character now 
no morcj rose to bear his testimony to. those talents and 
virtues which had disdngui^hed Mr. Windham's 8plen<li4 

9 
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cwccr. He fek ecjunU, with th^ NoWcI^4, thp Impossi- 
baity of doti^ >usticft to telcntir ik> eicaltod, to virtues $9 
lare. Amoi\g ^.thr stoism* znAiAll tb^ cc^testfi ^H:h had 
rag«d in Us time, whatcvct xaiglit ljat« |>ecn the ftcnay of 
the moment, he. above aH had avoided tiic appeatatice aadl 
t^ reality of 6o)ioittr^ {uspnlaf apfHrobaiioo^ B«t if hi$ 
conduct hdd not made him the object of transient popjiiajrilyf 
it Jiad Mcvncd hiai what vas t)f greater vakie, bstiQg and 
onpeririiable admiration. At no. time conld 96 great ^ cha* 
racter pay the last debt of natvre, without issuing ^ chasm 
nuch to be ^(teplored, and difficult to fill up i bi&t ti^ei: wai 
there a period ^t which his loss could be move sensibly fdt 
than at the present. Throughout his life, from a wc&si^ 
•jBBse of public duty, be had e^^posed lumsdf to every thre^ut^ 
ening.cvil, in what he conceived to be the caU$e ^f hi# 
country. — He had left tfiem a proof that cocidict $6 up- 
right, if not calculated to gain the applause of a party, was 
certain of conciliating universal esteem. It had often been 
his (Mr. Canning's) fate, during the time he had been his 
contemporary, to oppose his public conduct. This he had 
frequently done, thinking he (Mr, Windham) carried the 
best principles to an excess, but never once had he suspected 
his motives to be dishonourable. — There was a selfishness 
of which it was difficult for a public man to diveat himself 
-r-the selfish pleasure of pleasing those with. whom they 
were in the habit of acting 5 but -superior still, even of this 
most amiable of all selfish feelings had Mr. Windham been 
acquitted, both by his, political friends and opponents. When 
be recidiected \h& lACComplishments by which that great cha« 
racter had been graced p--, when he con$i4crcd tte exteikt of 
his knowledge, and the fo^c« of bis :€^o^«enc€^ whicl^,.if 
not the most commanding they hpd ^ver heacd^ w^ tl^ 
most insinuating -^ whidi, if xK did not couvince, delight^ 
all who heard it, nadc them, feiel wi^v^e 012^) yi^ ^pe^jk- 
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ing, and enter into his heart, he cotttcl not but feel some- 
what reconciled to that which had' been called << a blot in 
our constitution.'' He alluded to the boroughs, of which so 
many complaints had been made; He did not say, that if 
none such already existed in the constitution, he would 
Create them, but among the necessary imperfections of our 
system, he thought it must be admitted that they had turned 
to a good account. — The Noble Lord had concluded bis 
'speech by moving that a hew writ be bsued for the borough 
df Higham Ferrers— * that was one of those boroughs hdkl 
up as defects in the parliamentary representation of that 
house. He begged the house would recollect that when, 
from a loss of popularity, that Right Honourable Gentleman 
was deprived of a seat for his native cotyity, that house had 
been indebted for the services and the splendid talents of 
Mr. Windham to the borough of Higham Ferrers* 



(F.) Page 139. 

The following letter, referred to in the foregoing narra- 
tive, ^ was addressed by Mr« Windham to his nephew Captain 
Lukin, on the death of Mrs. Foy, the niece of the former 
and sister of the latter. 

^* Pail Mal/f May 31, iBoo. 
^ SAD, sad news, my dear William, I\have to send you, 
not of a public, but of a private nature, and such as will 
try your spirits, and afflict your kind heart, more than any 
thing that has yet befallen you. Your poor sister Mary — 
never will you see her more I — never more will she welcome 
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jcmr jretoniy rejoice in your fluccc8$) and gladden the hearts 
of ti8 all b]r her gayond amiable, mannera^. and by her kind 
and virtttotts afiectiona ! After a long and had labour, which 
ended in the death of the child> and after fostering our hopes 
for some days by an appearance of doing wellj^ she failed all 
at once, and has left us nothing but to lament the breach thus 
made in the haj^inesspf the family, to fpUow her with our 
^regietS) and to console ourselves with the reflection, that she 
has escaped at least from all the ills of life, and partakes of 
all the hopes which Revelation holds out to those who do not 
renounce them by the wickedness of their lives, and by the 
abdication of all desire apd endeavour to recommend them- 
selves to the Divine mercy. 

*< Tour brothers George and Robert, who are in town» 
and have heard from me, and in part by a letter from Foy, 
this dreadful news, axe preparing to go to your mother at 
Bath, where she has at least had the consolation of attending 
Mary in her last moments. Your father^ who, upon the 
strength of the good accounts which we had received, went 
down to Rochford, will learn the account from me to-day i 
and will fortunately be in the situation where he can be most 
useful in concerting with Mr. Wright, how he shall break 
the news to Kitty^ and how he iihall best console her under 
the aflSUction^ which I fear will not fail to shock her very 
much* Mrs. Windham and I intend to set out to^nK>rrow 
morning to join your mother at Bath. There is fortunately 
an iadjoumment of parliament, which- will enable me 'to go 
without difficulty $ and Mrs. W* as you will inoagine is. 
clearly pn the ^ide of our going. What a different visit from 
what it would have been, had poor Msury been there ! What 
a loss to the future happiness of Felbrigg I 

<< I must not pursue these reflections, nor encourage you 
to pursue them too much, lest they should rel^ your ardouc 
in the active service in which you may soon be employed. I 

M 4 
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altiiMt tfetniU^ now at ifrbat I hirw bcca <pde?irM»g t» 
secute to yxwt febtii^e to the objbct afci^iJ^hfck Iionl SpoKcar 
has wtitt€ti, at my i^ucat^ t« LotA St. STincettt. ^: I cortd a* 
dik toomcat almost be glad if the afpBoaiioti iltoiild &il^ 
but wc must go ouJf course, and l«wr« the cfent to Pio- 
tidehee. ' 

« God Mess you^ my dear Wittlatn. You will ghir some 
tears to poor Mary, as I do 5 bw yott mittt wips them,«wgf ^^ 
and preserve only an afibetionate and tettd^f remembrance of 
her. nat Ac deserved fnoM you, anH itom all coili»eted 
with her, Mrs. W., if ehe taitew of my writings would t 
am rare desire har most cotdial and kiild temambcances. 
Let us hear from you whenever yOtt can wril^. Your «io*- 
ther will be lery anxiotts to hear, as well ae ytnna e»cr^ 

«< my dear William, 

<< most aftetionacdyi 

« W* WlKlHKAM/^ 

The letter which follows was written by Mr. Windham on 
the death of a most worthy and excellent friend. It is ad- 
dressed to the son of the deceased person. 

«< Mt MAH SifiL, -rf/fWa7, 1*07. 

« HowEYEU Strange ft is that I afeoWd httve delayed l9II 
now to stay afty ?Hng upon the ^ubjctet of ^mr late itt^intMit 
I6s^, you will nevir' hiire doAbted' for-a'^omfeftt'Of thfc 
manner in which it inust have berfn felt both fey Sm. Wfed* 
ham and myself. NeVet were people tAdtt irMy ychsSMe of 
the loss of any one, thah ^ hare bceA of 'il«lt of fbtt eii- 
cellent father, whether corirfd^ed ^i* respWi to VLtit. I***- 
and you, and the rest of your family, df wJth'tts^cfct \o 
otttisdves. CMF his virtves it is n^dleM to S{kA. ' FUi j^^ 
tice wil]» I am persuaded, have been doii6 i6 ^Ai by fht 



umvtrssd regset of all who pcraonaUy knew hun, or wctt 
acqaainted vn$h bimoahf hj character or reputatbd. I mxf 
saj miAi confidence that I ncTcr ktnew a man of a purer, 
mind, of sdoader principles^ of more amiable dispomtiofis^: 
or ef a more sianljr cast of character. Hk raliie to me could 
not be less than ia full proportion to these opinions^ Be* 
sides file eSect of intimate knowledge^ and habits of per*' 
sonal intercourse^ the seas^ of all these ytrtues. was doufafjr 
impressed on me by long .continued act& of serrice aiMli 
kindness^' aiKi by a ateadj and ind«i^;K»(it frioidship whtch^ 
be had the goodness to feel, far me during a^ course of 
years, unvarying ia any fortune, and which, I am per'*^ 
svaded, never would have varied^ had our Jives been seve- 
rally prolonged to ever so late a period. 

^ Such friends it is impossible to replace, and whether, 
dierefore, we consider this loss as respecting ourselves, or 
in rola^n to diose still moie deeply affected by: it, and 
not less dear to us, it throws a gloom over all ourjpms*- 
pects, and particolarty those connected with Norfolk, wlikfa 
we cannot expect diat any time should entirely overcome* 
We shall never return into Norfolk without recalling scenes 
tibait «sed to await us there ; without combining the thought 
<tf what we used to meet, with the reflection that we are 
to me€« it no more; I wish the same occasions may not 
prove to yott in like manner a renewal of inipmssionfl 
wluch time by its natural and intended operation mu^ be 
COiitinualiy weaving away, and wbich^ at all events, must 
be made to gite place to those numerous duties which you 
wBt now .more than ever be called upon to discharge, as: well 
as to those enjoyments, tnany of them connected with these 
very 'dtttie$, which t trust life has in store for you. 

** To Mrs. H ' ( ' ■ «uch return to serenity and composure, 
or at least to cheerfufaiess^ may be slower and more di&- 
clilt;--^ihough-Siiiii)at cares and duties, and eojoymenu 
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derived from theliai^iiiess of those around faer^ most have 
the efiect by degrees of turning her mind from the memory 
of what she has lost to the contemplation of what still re* 
mains to her. Mrs. Windham and I regretted not a little the 
absence of Miss H > as well on her account) if indeed 
on that account it was to be regretted, as from the consola* 

tion and aid which she might have afibrded to Mrs. H . 

Her own situation^ left to herself, was ia fiu;t truly pitiable, 
diough free from every sentiment of self-reproach, which 
people on such occasions are so apt to conceive, as having 
been absent by any want of prudence or foresight, or by 
any act which she could attribute to herself. 

<< Most deeply are we interested in the welfare of all that 
remains of the family, and have heard, therefore, with no 
small satisfaction, what I hope is a true representation of the 
present and probable future situation of your afiairs. Mrs* 

Windham has forborne to write to Mrs.H knowing 

that such a letter could convey nothing but what Mrs. H 

would feel already assured of, and depending upon my 
writing to you which she supposes me, indeed, to have 
done long since. I have been, in like manner, little anxious 
about writing, from a full conviction- that you would never 
doubt for a moment how I felt upon this occawn, either with 
respect to your father, whom I loved, and valued beyond 
most men I ever knew, or with respect to those whoqii he 
loved and valued ; yourself, my dear Sir, in the first iiistance, 
whom! have always considered as the genuine fcpres^iitative 
of your father's virtues. Every sentiment of afibction and 
attachment which die merits, as well kSs.kindnessi of each 
individual of your family claim so strongly from Mi^. Wind* 
ham and myself, must be enhanced, by the memory of what 
we felt for your father, and. of what he proved so amply 
that he had the goodness to feel for us. 

« With my mind full of such a subject, I cannot bring 
myself to touch on any other^ and therefore can only request 
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you to receive and convey to Mrs. H and all your family, 

the assurance of our most affectionate regards, and to be- 
lieve me to be, dear Sir, 

!< Your sincere and unalterable friend, 

<• W. Windham." 



The Writer of the foregoing Narrative is happy to avail 
himself of the permission which has been obligingly given 
to him by J. Courtenay, Esq. (a gentleman with whom 
Mr. Windham maintained a long and valued friendship) to 
lay before the Reader the following 

CONGRATULATORY ODE, 

ADDRESSED TO 

WILLIAM WINDHJM, ESQ. 

OF FELBRI6G, NORFOLK, 

ON HI3 K£COTEay FKOM A DANGEKOUS FIT OF ILLNE8S> 

1778- 

Miisit amicus 'tristitkun et metus, 

Tndam pfotervis in mare Cieticum 

Portare ventis HoRi. Lib. 1* Ode 26. 

•• 

I. 

TO Windham tune no venal lyre, 
His name shall every note inspire, 

And dignify my lays ; 
Again^ he'll lead Jair Freedom's* train, 
Who, charm'd by his enlivening strain. 

Wilt join in heartfelt praise. 



4 

4 



* Mr. Windham had very lately distinguished himself by a 
spirited and eloquent speech, against an Atidress piroposed at Non 
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Again, he'll shine in b)oom of yoixth^ 
Endu'd with geniuS) science, truth ; 

Fitted for Virtue's shrine : 
Let the same skill f our Windham save. 
That snatch'd a Glo'ster X from the grave j 

I'll sing its power divine. 

When anxious feara the mind .^qpire^t. 
No festive mirth could touch the breast s 

Slow mov'd the languid hours ; 
Of thee, my Friend, 'alene wd speak/ 
While sorrow dims each pallid cheek, 

And on each visage low'rs- 

IV. 

For you, the timid^ blushing Maid, 
With tcnd'rest wishes, fervent pray'd ; 

Love every accent wings : 
But now she tunes her grateful voice. 
And bids the vocal lyre rejoice. 

While rapture wakes the strings. 



wich, in support of the American War. He set off the night 
before from Mr. Sheridan's house, and just ^arrrived in time to 
attend the Meeting. 

-f For an account of the illnefis #rom which Mr. Windham had 
recovered, see page lo of the preceding Narrative. £d. 

j: His Royal Highness the Du)ce of Gkucester, wha had" lately 
been attended by Dr. Jebb. . 
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V. 

Again, in social circles gay, 
Unrivaird talents yoifH display, 

While brilliant fancy glows ; 
And language, splendid and refin'd, 
OVr your luxuriant, Tiiad mind 

A double lustre throws. 



VI. 

O I bom to bless the common weal ; 
To emulate a Eeppbl's zeal. 

In naval anaals biiiglit ; 
When each indagaaint sailor zav'd, 
And Victory's Bigaals vainly wav'd, 

To call the recreant Knighu 



VII. 
Oft have I seen thy spirit rise, 
Oft mark'd the lightning of thine eyes, 

Along th* embattled line ; 
Ardent, proud Freedom's sword to wield. 
To lead her offspring to the field. 

And like a Hampden shine. 



vni. 

Again, we'll turn the classic page. 
Where Greece defies a Tyrant's rage, 

And soars above controul ; 
Then Liberty her sons could charm. 
N erv e e v ery gjiUai it C3Heltaia'« ana, 

J^ 6iC9 hk gea^rotts soxd. 
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IX. 
ToWNSHEND) with quick sensations blest. 
Will snatch you to a Soldier's bieast. 

By sacred ties ally'd ; 
Who priz'd and lov'd thy noble Sire ; 
To all his fame sees thee aspire. 

And feels a father's pride. 

X. 

Already see the Patriot Band, 
By hope elated, press your hand. 

And mutual welcomes blend ; 
From Burke the tear of joy will start. 
While Saville * clasps you to his heart. 

And Ca'ndish f hails his friend ! 

XL 

When Britain shall revere your name. 
And plausive Senates spread your fame, 

Unbought by paltry art ; 
Still o'er your voice will truth preside. 
And bold, indignant, manly pride 

Sway your intrepid heart. 

XII. 
While long debates protract the night. 
Marking Time's yawning, tedious flight, 

tn every languid eye ; 
Your wit the dullness shall illume. 
As flames electric chase the gloom 

That clouds a somb'rous sky. 



«*^i»-"i»— .■ 



* The late Sir Geoige Saville. f Lotd John Cavendish, 
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To the abore Ode may be added some Lines^ which were 
written by the Lady of John Bbowne, Esq. of Hethersett 
in Norfolk, a faithful and much-esteemed friend of the sub* 
ject of the preceding Memoirs. 



On taking leave of Mr. Windham, 

October 5, 1798. 

WINDHAM, farewell ! Britannia's pride and boast. 
Statesmen like Thee are in themselves a host. 
— Qo to thy Noble Friends, firm in the cause. 
Still guard our Throne, our Altars, and ourliaws. 
Windham, farewell I and may that awful power. 
Who smird on Britain in the darkest hour. 
And bade her rise sole Empress of the Main, 
Howes, Vincents, Duncans, Nelsons, in her train i 
Thy generous virtues still inspire and guard. 
And give thy patriot cares their due reward. 
Thine eye's keen light'ning still may treason fear. 
And impious faction shrink when Thou art near. 

Oft may thy Beech's venerable shade, 
(By Autumn's richest tints now lovelier made) 
View Thee from public cares awhile retire. 
To taste the bliss domestic scenes' inspire ( 
Where elegance and tafte, friendship and love. 
Judgment and wit, the social hours Improve. 
As erst Rome's genius vleVd the laurel shade. 
Where Pliny with his lov'd Calphumia stray'd. 
Such transports In Britannia's bosom glow. 
Since what Laurentium was, is Felbrigg mw* 
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SPEECHES 

OF , . 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM WINDHAM. 
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WESTMINSTER SCRUTINY, 

February Qy 1785.* 

JflR. WELBORE ELLIS, after adverting to the examimh- 
iion of the High Bailiff and his Assessors , which had taken place 
tf/ the Bar of the House on the preceding day, moved the following 
resolution, viz* **. That Thomas Corbett Esq., High Bailiff for 
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* The Administration at this period consisted of the following 

persons : 
Right Honourable W. Pitt - - First Lord of the Treasury and 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Marquis of Caennarthen - - Secretary of State for Foreign 

• Affairs. 
Lord Sydney » • ...» Do. for the Home Department. 
Earl Camden -.:... Lord President* 
Earl Gower ..... Lord Privy SeaL 
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•* the City of Westminster^ having received a precept from the 
*« Sheriffs of Middlesex for electing two citizens to serve in Par^ 
<< liament for the said city^ and having taken and finally cloSed 
" the Polly on the I'jth day of May lasi^ being- the day next b^ire 
** the day of the return of the said Writ^ be now directed forth- 
•* with to make a return of his precept of members chosen in pur^ 
•< ;Suance ofit.^ 

Lord Mulgrave moved^ as an Amendment^ to leave out all hut 
the word that^ and then to insert ^ << The Speaker do acquaint the 
•* High Bailiffs firsts that >he is not precluded by the resolution 
•* of this House, communicated to him on the tth of June last^ 
** from making a return^ whenever he shall be satisfied in bis 
*• own judgment that he can so do. And secondly. That this 
** House is not satisfied that the scrutiny has been proceeded in as 
^< expeditiously as it might have been. That it is his duty to 
**. adopt^ and enforce such just and reasonable regulations as shall 
*« appear to him most likely to prevent unnecessary delay in future: 
<* that he is not precluded from so doing by want- of consent in 
« either party, and that he may be assured of the support of this 
*• House in the discharge of his duty J* 

Lord North and Mr, Sheridan spoke in favour of the original 
motion; Mr.Pitt supported the Amendment. 



. Viscouat Howe ..... First Lord of the Admiraltj. 
Lord Thurlow - - . - . Lord Chancdllor. 

» • • • • 

The above persona formed the Cabinet. 

Jttukie of Rkhmond ^ . . Master-Gencral of the Ordoaace. 

MnDoodas ^late Lord Melville) Treasurer of the Navy. 

Mr.W.(nowLord)GrenTiUe'l „ ^ ^ , 
Lord Mulgrave - .J Paymarters-Gencnl. 

Sir George Yonge .... Secretary at War. 
Mr. Arden (late Lord Alvaidey} Attorncy-GeneraL . 
Mr. (now Sir A.) Macdonald - Solicitor-General. 
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Mtu WINDHAM contended, that the argument 
urged in farour of the High Bailiff, that he ought not 
to make a^ return till he had completely sati^d 1^ 
conscience, and made \ip his mind, went too far, and 
as it was slated, it was iailacious. The writ undoubt- 
edly directed the High. Bailiff to proceed to an elecdcm 
of two members, and if his conscience was not satisfied 
on or before the day on which the writ was retuma* 
ble, there was a clear path for him to pursue, m 
which ke would have been countenanced by all men. 
He had then to return to the Sheriff all the candidates, 
giving as a reason for such return, that his CQi^ence 
was not satisfied, and then the matter would have 
come fairly b^ore the tribunal, competait to try its 
merits. It was not true that the High Bailiff was 
forced to return two members on the exigency of the 
writ. A double return was allowed by that house, in 
cases where the returning officer was not satisfied in his 
conscience. A complete and correct return was not 
demanded. — If it were, and if that house should 
counten;Ufice, by its decree, the. new doctrine, that the 
return must not be made till the conscience of the 
xeteimi]^ officer was fully satisfied, that house might 
in future be deficient of half its members. He ob«> 
served, that though it was seemingly the object of the 
minister and his friends to relieve the High Bailiff 
horn as much care and trouble as possible, yet thf 
very direct consequmce pf the scrutiny, and of the 
instructions proposed to be given this night to him^ 
would actually raise new difficulties and increase his 
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embarrassments. He had been directed, in the first 
instance, to take some time to consider and examine 
the poll, that he might, by private inquiries satisfy 
his conscience, and then make his return; but the 
house having ordered him to proceed in the scrutiny^ 
imposed a new task upon him; and though, before 
the scrutiny had been approved of by the house, the 
Qailiff might have made his return when he had satis- 
fied his conscience, yet the scrutiny having been once 
commenced, he must not satisfy his conscience only^ 
but also his judgment ; so that as he could not satisfy 
his judgment without scrutinizing the poll, whilst 
there remained a vote unscrutinized, he could not 
make his return; it was clear, therefore, that the 
house itself, in seeming to promote expedition, had 
actually thrown additional obstacles in the way, and 
created unnecessary delay ; for though it would have 
been sufficient for the Bailiff to have satisfied his con- 
science at the outset, he must now satisfy both his 
conscience and his judgment. — An expression had 
dropped from the minister which he thought very 
alarming indeed ; it contained a doctrine likely to be 
the prolific parait of numberless inconveniences and 
mischiefs. It seemed, according to the Right Honour* 
able Gentleman, that the circumstance of there being 
Ixid voties on the poll of a candidate, was a good 
ground for the scrutiny ; if this was the case, there 
was not an elation for any county or populous city 
in the kingdom which ought not to be the subject of 
a scrutiny, for he was sure there was not an electioii 
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for any such places, during which persons had not 
been permitted on both sides to poll, without any 
legal (]^ualification for the exercise of such a franchise. 
At Norwich, where he had had the honour to be 
elected, he was very sure many bad votes had been 
given both to him and to the rival candidate ; and if 
the number of such voters, admitted to poll at Nor- 
wich, was less than the number of the like voters 
who had polled in Westminster, it was because the 
gross number of the inhabitants were less in the 
former than in the latter. But there was another ex- 
pression which alarmed him still more ; and that was, 
** That it mattered not on which side the bad votes 
had been polled, if bad votes had been received." 
This was a good ground for demanding a scrutiny j 
this was an alarming doctrine indeed ; for if it was once 
recdved as sound and parliamentary, the .legal re- 
presentatives of every populous town in England might 
be kept out of parliament for years together, by the 
most infamous combination between a minister and 
profligate tools in the shape of candidates, who hav- 
ing contrived to get some bad votes on the poll even 
for themselves, might then demand a' scrutiny, which 
might be carried on for years, though a decided 
majority of legal votes should be on the side of the 
candidate against whom a scrutiny should have been 
granted. For these diflPerent reasons, he declared 
his intention to withstand the introduction of such 
fatal doctrines ; to resist the amendment moved by 
the Noble Lord, and support, with his vote, the 

N 3 
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original motioa made by the Right Honourable O^- 
tleman. [[This was Mr. Windham's fifst qpfech.3 

Mr.Fw supported ani Mr^Dundas opposed the original 
motion^ after nvbichrthe house divided^ when the numbers nvere^ 

For the resolution - - 135 
Against it - - - 1 74 



Majority 



3» 



The Amendnant was then put and carried t upon Hvhicb tie 
High Bail^ was called to the Bar^ and the resolution vmss remd 
to him by the Speaker. 
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REGENCY. 



December 19, 1788. 
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J HE Report of a. Committee appoirited te consider of the State 
of the Nation nvas brought up j and the first Resolution^ which 
tuas asfifllowSf was agreed to unanimously : 

** I • That it is the opinion of this Committee^ that His 4f «• 
jesty is prevented by his present indisppsition/rom coming to hi^ 
Parliament i and from attending to public business s and thai 
•* the personei exercise -of the Royal Authority is thereby inter^ 
« ruptedr. 

The second Resolution was then read^ as follows : 
*^ a. That it is the right and duty of the Lords Spiritual and 
** Temporal J and Commons^ of Great Britain now assembled^ and 
*• lawfully i fully i and freely representing cdl the estates of the 
** P^^^^ rf '^tn^ i^^ahn, to provide the means of supplying the 
*• defect of the personal ei^rcise of the Royal Authority , arising 
•^ from His Majestfs said indisposition^ in such manner as the 
'^ ^Mgency of the case may seem to require,^ 

On the question being put for passing this second Resolution^ it 
y;as objected to by Sir Grey Cooper^ and supported by Mr. Mar- 
ttny who took an opportunity of censuring the conduct which 
Mr, Fox and the Opposition had observed in the course of the 
proceedings during the King*s illness. The Attorney-General 
argued in favour of the Resolution, 

Ma. WINDHAM declared, that if an Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr* Ti/bxm) l^id not considered what he 

N 4 
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* 

had said, as of high consequence in his own opinion , 
he surely would not have come forward with assertions 
altogether unfounded, and for which he had assigned 
no reason. He knew not whether there was any mys- 
tery to be derived from what the Honourable Gentle- 
man had advanced, since superstition assigned to ani- 
mals of no great estimation the power of revealing 
secrets. Macbeth told us, that the greatest perHs had 
been discovered by the screaming of - magpies and 
choughs. As an individual member of the body of 
men, whom the Honourable Gentleman had lashed 
and censured, Mr. Windham protested, that he trembled 
to stand in the Honourable Gentleman's presence* 
Thus much, however, he would venture to pronounce, 
that, in point of rank, of family, of fortune, of 
splendid talents, of known character, and tried abili- 
ties, there were not in' the kingdom^ their superiors^ 
The Honourable Gentleman, therefore, must suppose 
some peculiar consequence to be annexed to his opi-^ 
nion, or the houpe never would have heard the body* 
of men, he had been describing, humbled as they, had 
been by the Honourable Gentleman ; but as he would 
not on that or any other occasion follow the Honour- 
able Gentleman's example, he would quit all mention 
of his kight Honourable Friend, who had been so 
peculiarly distinguished, as to have been made the 
special subject of a debate, and not only of a debate, 
but of a resolution of that house. Having thus al- 
luded to the adjournment of the house the preceding 
day, on.accoimt of Mr«Fox-s illness, Mr.- Windham 
proceeded to deliver his opinion . on the topics staled 
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and maintained on different sides of that house. He 
remarked, that he concurred with the doctrine of his 
Right Honourable Friend in its fullest extent; that 
he had intended to have delivered his opinion upon 
it to the committee^ but had been so much exhausted, 
that he was obliged to forego his intention ; that he 
was then glad he had done so ; for he had been able 
smce, more maturely to cQnsider the subject ; and he 
was, by reflection, confirmed in his opinion. iThe 
true jet of the argument was to be drawn hot from 
written law, not from precedent, but it depended 
upon the plain broad ground of analogy ; analogy too 
clear to be mistaken, atid too forcible to be reasted. * 
Not to consider the right of .the Prince of Wales to 
the Regency, as an hereditary right, was to go the 
length of maintaining that the two houses of parlia- 
ment 'ha4 a power of disposing of the constitution. 
He radier judged the goodness of a precedefnt by its 
consequence, and what the eflPects of that consequence 
might be, than by the precedent itself. According to 
the doctrine laid down, a foreigner might justly observe, 
that whenever there was occasion for a Regent, the 
two houses of parliament stepped in, and gave away 
the country. With respect to the various arguments 
that had be^i advanced, as to what the law was, con- 
cerning the case in point, he should not hesitate to de« 
dare, that, in, h^ opinion, one of the surest ways of 
determining what was the law, was, by determining 
what ought : to be the law. He adverted to the sup-' 
posed motives of the minister, and said diat they well 
knew what he was workmg at the bottom, but men 
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w^re not looking at the considaration they ought M 
look to, but were making it a personal question. They 
had been told properly enough, that they should not 
consider the virtues of the great personage, who had 
the strongest preferable claim to the R^ency , as any 
argument ; and yet, if the virtues of His Majesty 
(which all must readily agree) were holden out as 
reasons for limiting the powars of the Regent, they 
ought to take in the virtues of the other personage as 
the security for His Majesty's returning to the Gov«m<« 
ment: but it was thought that the custody of the 
King's prerogative was more secure in the hands of 
parliament, that .in those of the heir apparent Mr. 
Windham took notice^ that in one of the last Regen« 
des, the latter of those in Henry the Sixth, the Duke of 
York was made Regent, because he was presumptive 
hdr to the Crown, and thence he argued, that the Prince 
of Wales, being heir apparent, had a better plea, and 
the public had a better security for his taking due care 
of the interests of the kingdom^ as no othar person was 
so much interested in its prosperity. He reprobated 
the project proposed in the third resolution, and de- 
clared, that his mind revolted at the idea of a coarse 
fiction, for so it was, let what would be said of it. 
He protested, that for one, he dkl not place great re- 
liance on the reasoning of lawyers upon such subjects. 
Gentlemen of that profession were not ^iways the best 
writers on constitutional questions } their professional 
knowledge . perverted their. ,<^ini(ma on such topics, 
because, vfhea ibtej were under discussion, finxn AA 
Uffl kno^vkdge^ they were always flying to legal ana- 
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logics. Mr. Windham said, he did not' like those 
maxims which could not be comprehended, nor did 
he admire precedents drawn from times of such tu- 
mult and confasion, as those that distinguished the 
period £rom the appointment of the Duke of York to 
the Regency in the latter part of the reign of Henry 
the Sixth. The fatal consequences which* followed, 
were, in his opinion, a sufficient condemnation of the 
precedent. 

An jlmmdment ntoas a/ierwards tnoved iy MrjDempster^ to 
leave out the words *' in such manner as the exigency rf the cast 
<< may seem to require/* and to insert^ *^ by humbly addressing 
•* Hir Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the Heir Apparent 
<* e^the Crown^ being ofjull age, to take charge of the admittis' 
*' tration of the civil and military government-^ this kingdom^ 
** during the continuance of His Majesty* s illness , and no longer J* 
This Amendment ivas opposed by Mr. Pitt, and loithdrawfip 
Hiuhetf the second Resolution passed without a division. 

The considere^m of the third Resriution, declaring that Par^ 
lieemefet shonU determine on the means frr giving the Royal assent 
U such Bill as might ie passed respecting the eueneise of the ait* 
tlarities of the Cro^M during the Kn^s indispaskioth ^f»fs post'* 
(oned to a subfefuiut d^, whai Mt.Dempstef^s Am^meut 
V9as again proposed and negativedf the numbers bei^g 35 1 agsusisi 
178. The third Resolution was then passed. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 



March 4, i79o» 

JxLRm FLOOD moved for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Representation of the People in Parliament. ' The motion 
being seconded by Mr, Grigby^ 

Me. WINDHAM acTdifesed the Chair in the fol- 
lowing speech : 

Sir, 
' It will be unnecessary for me to reply to the argu- 
ments of the Right Honourable Gentleman very much 
in detail, since, as the question has been so often de- 
bated in this house, they are arguments which every 
G^itleman who has heard them will be able to refute. 
But I cannot help observing, that tha*e is a prelimi- 
nary question which the Right Honourable Gentleman 
seems wholly to have forgotten, and which ought to 
have been answered before his motion should even 
have been received by the house. I mean, that he 
has forgotten to shew that any necessity exists for 
adopting his proportion ; he has not proved enough 
to encourage us to go on with him a single step. He 
ought first to have made out his grievance, and then 
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to have proposed his remedy. . When the house k 
put in possession of both, it will be the time to judge 
how far the first is ascertained, and the second pro- 
pordonate ; and to decide whether the remedy ought 
to be adopted or not. But the Right Honourable Gen* 
tleman has only asserted, that the representation is 
inadequate, without any attempt whatever to prove 
that fact. As a substitute for argument, he has con* 
tented himself with a triumphant appeal to the peo- 
ple ; and this I have always observed to be the practice 
of those who have brought this question before the 
house. On my part, t am ready to resort to the same 
appeal, and to ask whether the House of Commons, 
constituted as it is, be not answerable to all the pur- 
poses that can be required of it ; and whether the 
people do not live under it happy and free, and do 
not even eojoy all the luxuries of life which they can 
possibly desire. It is whimsical to say that a consti* 
tution, which has lasted so long, and which experience 
has taught us to value and revere, ought now to be 
departed from, in order that we may adopt theoretical 
and new-fangled schemes, such as are now proposed 
to us. • Let us, in opposition to such assertions and 
doctrines, look to the blessings we are enjoying ; -«« 
let us judge of the tree by its fruits, and apply to the 
British Constftution a homely adage, which is not the 
less s^posite for being coarse ; — - that '^ the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.'^ The experience of all 
ages has demonstrated, that this house is adequate to 
all that is necessary, and that with no better a system 
of rcpresentatipn, the country has been prosperous and 
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fiourishing, the people have been com$»t;^ble asd safe. 
Every proposition of reformation or kmovsction is gocxi 
or bad according to the circamstances of the case ; 
and this is a case in which I cannot hdp thinldng that 
we have every thing to lose and nothing to gain. The 
project comes before the house under the appearaace 
of liberty, as all innovaticms do, which are likely to 
destroy that very liberty they profess to preserve. The 
liberty of this country requires no speculative security, 
nor can it be bett^ secured than by the means by 
which it has so long continued. 

Sir, the Right Honourable Gentleman has quoted 
the case of the Middlesex Election, and has bud 
great stress on the fact of the minority having m that 
case been allowed to triumph over the majority. The 
fact^ indeed, was so, and were it so in other cases, 
were such even the general rule of election, and the 
a&irs of the house were to go on as well as they ha^e 
done, I should not be disposed to quarrel wkh socfa a 
rule, merely because I might be unable exactly to see 
ham such a result could follow from it. I should con- 
tent myself with the result itself ; and to those who, 
like the Right Honourable Gentleman, might be dis- 
posed vto cavil with it, I would say, in the words oS 
Hamlet, 

<* Tbere are niore things ki hitmen aod earth, Hoiatio* 
** Than are dieamt of in your pbOpfophy.'' 

As to the American War, . the Right Honoiinible 
Gi^tleman, in his referen<;e to that subject^ has come 
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eomewhat nisar to d^ point to which I wish to bring 
liim; —1 mean, to matter of fact But I deny that 

1 

the continuance of that war was owing to th^ inade* 
quacy of the representation. On the contrary, it was 
the wish of the people that that ^war should be begun, 
nor was any strong indication of an opposite feeling 
manifested, till toM^^rds die conclusion of it. It is 
true, indeed, that a Right Honourable Friend of mine 
(Mr. Fox) opposed the war, and that the Electors of 
Westminster continued him, and very properly con* 
tinned him, as their representative. But it is also 
true, that another Right Honourable Friend of mine 
(Mr. Burke) acted the same wise and honourable 
part, and what was the consequence ? Why, that he 
lo^ his seat for Bristol. He was expressly turned out, 
at a popular election, for oppodng the continuance of 
the war, and had to resort for a seat to one of those 
boroughs which are now proposed to be disfranchised. 
Towards the close of the war, a loud clamour w^ 
raised for a Reform of Parliament, as a remedy for 
the evils,. fflDid losses, and expences, to which the ^people 
h^d been exposed ; though I am afraid that those 
very people originally engaged in the war with no 
better motive than that of saving their own pockets 
by taxing those of the Americans. 

Sir, it was at the period of which I am how speakp 
jng, that a deluge of wild opinions was let loose upon 
us* The emancipation of America served to swell the 
flood* But I have been flattering myself that it had 
kiQg since subsided. I hoped that the cry had been 
^kad, but it turns 49ut only to have slept. And truly 
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sorry am I to observe, that swarms of these strange 
impracticable notions have lately been wafted over to 
us from the Continent, to prey like locusts on the 
fairest flowers of our soil ; — to destroy the boasted 
beauty and verdure of our Constitution. It is in con- 
formity with these notions that we are called upon to 
new-model our establishments, which have fbr ages 
withstood innovation. Yet the people at large, it is 
obvious, have no such wish. If they have, why do 
they not declare it ? What is the political malady, 
whjit the grievance that is, now complained of? What 
evil has overtaken us, in consequence of this inadequate 
representation of the people ? Experience has proved 
that the British Constitution contains somewhere and 
somehow within itself, a principle of self-recovery and 
self-preservation, which brings it back, amidst all the 
deviations to which it is exposed, to its natural and 
salutary state. Quod petis hie est. There is no occa- 
sba for an infusion of new blood, which, instead of 
being salutary, might prove fatal. 

Bui:, Sir, were I even disposed to approve of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman's notions of reform, I 
should still feel it my duty to object in the strongest 
manner to the time in which he has thought proper tcT 
bring them forward* What, would he recommend 
you to repair your house in the hurricane season ? The 
Right Honourable Gentleman, indeed, profess^ only to 
wish to open the door for a change, being perfectly 
indiiferent himself as to what that change might be. 
Now a^ change may be good in the abstract, bitf 
merely for the sake of a change> I can never consent 



ti> ^utt down the iafaiic^ ami tkke the chsnce of bmld» 
ing it u^ again. This, to use the language of phjs 
(though I am myseif no gamester,) would not be 
fU^if^ i^m velvet ^ a little osily might be gamedf and 
«very dung might be lo6t« M to a loiie of change 
generally^ this passion is natural to all s^es and couui- 
tries ; but men are not more fmd of innovation, than 
they are qpt to differ a^ to the pardcular schravs (tf 
reform that are to be earned into execudon^ It is not 
.^dugh to say, that a majority of the people are 
fritadly to reform in gen^ral^ unless some pardcular 
mode of reformadon be also agreed upon* But eveft 
were this the case, and were any scheme of Parliamen- 
tary Reform generally approved of, I should sdll think; 
it my duty to oppose the dangerous and progres^e 
spirit K^ iimovatbn ; — I must still enter my protest 
against the strange mixture of metaphysics with poli- 
tics, which we are wimessing in the ndghbouring 
country, where it would seem as if the ideal world 
were about to overrun the real. In that country spe-> 
culatists and theorists are now fronfibus adversis pug* 
eiarUia. Let us, in good time, avoid the infection. 

Sir, it is my firm opinion that there is no grievance 
existing in this country which we cannot correct, with* 
out calling in the advice of a theorist. While die 
people are enjoyiig the highest degree of freedom and 
felicity, why should we try to persuade them that 
they are all the time in misery and slavery ? While 
we are feeling the blessings of peace and plenty, why 
should a thought come into o^r heads that we are un* 
well, and must have recourse to medicine ? lliis is 
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fittuiB ttotj HI ns ^ectattWy cf imai in goodiinitii^ 
irtiD kid md yif'^ fr? ^ books till he ^^"r*f^ dnt he 
hid c^ety sjnnpiiooi of die gout i^mii faoiiy txc^ f&aiL 
Let me aicretf the house aot to £dl into die staoe of 
this haassntty valetudioaifaBL Let us not fimcT disc 
our CbnsckBtmi stsads wl need of die qpedfics which 
Sfe oflieral to us^ tirifliiig and harmlffls as diej aie 
g epwse a ted to be. Qnoe feqared, they nay, fike the 
Ipuiictiire of s maa^ arm, bring on disordos that are 
dangerous to the \di6k body ; and the 
now healthy and Ikmrtthing, may fall to 
nin* 

. MriKttf lAmt^ bi mpfinnJt ptufdlj tflhemt^ 
BJ^mrm in Pariiammty vrisbed it to ke f^tipimed t 
fifoaw^b womalt^ and in ordm' iff avoid d sffiafk vote on At 
tidjict^ frop^i^ ^ mUion^ odfouftmumt* Mr.Pvwy^ Mt. 
iecntarj GnmAlUp and Mr.Burie^ spoke aganst the profoud 
Hrfcfrm^^ aftd JUnJPax in favour iff it% ttougb be recommended 
Mr. Flood to mtbdraw bis motion^ wbicb was acconSn/fy dome. 
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ENGLISH CATHOLICS. 



Jflk.MnTORl) fhoved, «' That Ua'de be given to brhg; in d^ 
** Bill to relieve f ufon condition^, and under restrictions ^ personi 
«* calBed Protesting Catholic Dissenters Jkfrom certain penalties 
^ emd diseiilkies to wincb Papists , or persons professing iht 
^ ^< Popisi retigiokf an by law subjedi^ And upon a su^estioH 
^om the Speaker^ he nm^d, in additioHy ^ That this questbrn 
*f be referred to the ^sisi<ikr4ttioe$ ^ « Cptfmnttee jjf the whfik 
'^f housed* 

Me« WINDHAM rose to second the modon, an4 
jbisgaii with declaring, th^t if the Learned Gientleinaa 
who had TQSdc the aiQtic»i> h^d felt it Q^ecip^ary t9 
apdbg^se fpr its having faUeiqi upon him to bring it 
forward^ it was nxuch more inonnbeiK upon hloi (Mr* 
Windhaim) to lament that it had imeai. put iatp such 
wnJ^ ha9d3 a3 h^ to second^ that hepng the case^ 
howerer, he said^ he would not attempt to gp at largp 
into the subjea, but would q>eak (oxdf $imply an4 
shortly upon a quesdpn which th^ mere dictates cf 
humanity a^d justice would, be trusted? ^ufficiwtly 
impess upon the flu^ids ojf all pip^ent^ Mfi Wiadhasi 

o a 
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said, it appeared to Imn diat there were but two pciti* 
dples that could jusdfy laws of coerdoo, and penalty 
upon persons on account of, dieir religious oimiioos : 
die one was, on the ground that their opnions weM 
false and erroneous, and of ill consequence to dieir 
future salvation, and that therefore for their sakes it 
was necessary to extirpate such opinions and prevent 
their ^i^eading ; the other was, that their princ^Iea 
arising from tbdr religious opinions were calculated to 
make them bad citizens, and dangerous subjects, and 
therefore the safety of the state requi];ed that they 
should be made the objects of very severe and harsh 
laws. Mr. Windham shewed the di£Ssrence.of acting 
upon these two principles ; in the oneseimt) hesaidf 
the act he did might properly be termed persecutba ; 
in the other it was a very different thing. In the sense 
of the first of these principles persecution seefoed so 
exj^oded, that it was to be conadered as entirely out 
of the wdrld. In justification of die other prine^le, 
it had been long the language that each laws were 
necessary to guard against the dangerous practices of 
the Roman Coolies towards the subvermon of die 
gdvert^ment, and the mtroducdon c^ arbitrary power; 
but however much they might like to charge those 
paedtes on the Roman Catholics, Mr* Windham de- 
clared he did not believe that history would bear ^em 
cut in the fact. It might be said, that the Roman 
Cathp^ had shewn more of tyranny and o^ressSan, 
4han we had j but then it ought to be considered that 
plower had been longer in their hands than in ours. 
Mr. Windham remarked, that there were - persons of 
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no mean authority, who conteoded diat reli|^ous opi* 
mons ought not to exclude men from civtt offices, and 
diey founded a good deal of their argumdat oh the 
pinnciple ^ the unlawfuhiess of religious establish- 
ments« He here adv^erted to the great extent to which 
Mr. Fox had carlied dm principle, in his argument on 
the repeal of the Test Act, when by the force of hia 
genius he had pkced it in a very striking point of vieW^ 
He declared that it had nevertheless had no effect on 
those who had made up their minds on the other dde 
<^ the question. For his part, Mr^A^SHndham said, 
he was not one of those who did not tliink it the duty 
oi a good government to look to the religbus prqu* 
dices <>f the subjects "; he therefore could not agree 
With his Right Honourable Friend to the detent that 
he had carried his argunient, but hine times out of ten 
he could agree to the same consequences for diffierent 
reasons. His idea was, that no more couH be ji^tified 
against Roman Cathdics than the Sfftte absolutely re* 
quired, nor did he se^ the difference between thiem and 
dksenters of other descriptbn& They did not ask to 
be admitted to places of power and trust, but to live 
in a fsee ^d enlightened country, exempted fnmi the 
severe penalties imposed by laws, which were by con- 
nivance evaded, and which for that very reason ought 
not to be suffered to disgrace the Statute Book. Mr. 
Windham reasoned upon the degree of danger that was 
to be dreaded front the Roman Catholics, and said, 
that in all cases of danger there were two things to be 
considered, viz. the will of those from whom danger 
was apprehended, and the power they possessed to 

o 3 
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execute^ whaterer might be tibought it iKras thor vM 
to execute if fhey could* In this point of Ttew di3 
the Gathdies appear formidable I Let them look at 
the general «tate of Roman Catholic countries througl^ 
out Europe; Did any man at that day dread the great 
power of the P6pe ? In countries naturally subject io 
hiifa^ he did not fill mai^s minds with that idea of th'e 
plenitude of his powers that would kiduce im appre- 
ben^n that it would break it& bounds^ and ru^ 
through all Europe* In fact, it was ilow considared 
as a mere ^ectre, fit to ir^hien in the dark, but which 
Tanbhed bdbre tl^e sight of reason and of know^ 
ledge ; and therefore it waa m the last degree absurd 
to talk of dreading danger vfrom Fb^ery, under the 
present drcunlstances* Mr. Windham took notice of 
die opinion that had fortnerly obtained, that a Rmnan 
Qatholic's taking an oath was of no arail, because the 
Pope would giazH: him a dispensation, and ab^ve him 
from it* He diewed the folly and faUacy of this way 
tS thinking, by Reminding the house that a Catholic 
Peer would hot take his seat in the House of Ijxds^ 
when he might do it by taking an oath, but his con- 
science wotald not peitnit him to do it; He zho men- 
tkmed the variety o£ occasions on which CathoUcs were 
believed on theb oaths in other cases, and said, the 
Pope could grant a dispensatbn to Rcmian Catholics, 
but he could not absolve them from custom, from their 
feelings and a sense of honour, from the blood rush- 
ing to thar face, and from blushing and trembling 
wdi shame at Hie idea of tsddug an oath to establish a 
vile 
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Having already said more than he meant to say, and 
more than he thought was necessary Upon the subject 
he would conclude with giving his most hearty assent 
to the motion. 

The ptesthn nvas agrai to he referred to a ComtmUee of the 
whole houee^ and the Bill tvas subsequently passed. 
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ARMAMENT AGAINST RUSSIA- 



Fdnmary 29^ i799« 

MR.tirHlTBRBAD moved, as a lUnbObn, ^ ligi m 
^* arrangimenif respecting Oczakow and Us district, eippemrsio 
^* have hen eapaUe ef tweeting the foGtieeJ or commercial in^ 
^ terests eftUs country, ^so as tojust^ anj hostile interference on 
<' tie part of Great Britain ietween Russia and tie Porte.** 
This Resolution he declared he meant to follow up with two others, 
one of fact, the other of inference and censure, founded on the 
fads contained in the two first* The motioft was supported if 
Mt. Grey, and opposed hf Mr. Jenkinson {now Sari of Liver^ 
pool) in hu first speech in Parliament, and by Mr. Grant, the 
present Master tf the Rolls, In reply to the latter. 

Mm. WINDHAM said it w^s a pleasure to follow^ 
the Honourable GeDtleman^ notwithstanding his great 
ability^ because he put the question on ground oa 
which it could be fiurly met. A fallacy, however, 
had slipt mto his argument, the detection of whidi 
would be an answer to the greater part of it He 
si^posed the proposition moved to be put in die ex* 
treme, which was not the true state of it. They yjAo 
moved, and they who supported it, were not bound 
to adopt a more broad statement than was neces^try ; 
and to what extent they did state it, the proportion 
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itself -sufficiently explained. ^ It ^was neither stated in 
the proposition, or the argiutnaits in support of it,, 
diat Oczakow was of the highest degree of importance, 
nor that it was of no impcxtance at all, but:only that, 
it was not of a suf&uent importance to justify the # 
hassard irf'-a war, and that: by those who seemed ta 
diink it of the most importance it .had been afterwards 
abandoned. The examples of Gromwell supporting 
ibe , designs of Louis XIV., and of . the Athenians 
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to counteract those of Philip, would have 
been applicable, had it bem maintained that we were 
never to guard against smy distant - danger. The 
quiestion was not on the^ generar proposition, but on 
the degree of distant danger which it was fit to' op« 
pose, at the risk of incurring the. calamities of war. 
Was that to which we had been exposed such a 

1 

danger? This was the true question, and he.thoi^ht 
the answer was clearly a n^ative. We had just ctm^ 
eluded a convostdon with Spain, whidi vm -wtretdtA 
not only settled all existing d^rences, but took away 
the grounds of future dispute. ' France, our ancient 
rival, was in a situation which, more than at any other 
period, freed V& from appc^eosicm on her aceounh 
In the midst of all this apparent security, a war was 
carrying on in the most remote part of Europe ; so 
remote, and so little interesting, that many of the 
people of this country did not even know of it; and 
while ihose who dU, were looking on as unconkefoed 
sptetators, the scene was sh^ed, as. by the signal of 
., the prompter's wfantk, and Viewed the stage lidl of 
^ armed men I and th^> ^irete- told^ that the situatton 
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diey htd beem Cfaatetnplathtg^ nl^itt immediatdy be 
thdr punu De ie fabtda tunroHir* Nor was it ^ 
distance alone ; the interest and the danget weie at 
least a& remote as the phce; fw whkh of our 
possesocm^ or wlat brandi of our ccnnmerce vaa 
ever relatEvdbf concerned in the events of that wvr i 
The necessity of interference, in the case of any foreigii 
povner, depended mudi on the proadnuty of place;, and 
our own positire and immediate interest. With regard 
to the tiieatre of the war, it was, in point of local 
distance^ the very spot the most remote £pom us Aa( 
could possibly be found on the gbbe. If it wcfe 
moved towards the wast; it would be nearer to us and 
our interests. If moved mote to the east, it would 
approach the Indies where ous territories were. It was 
die very phydtal distance, and it mi^t be termed the 
very moral distance, at which no one interest of ours 
could tvtfi ^^h - In the afiair in Holland, the case 
was diSksKOL There we had an immediate positive 
jnteresr, diat required our uitcrGBrence. In die war 
between Russia and the Forte we had no interest what- 
every unkss we had establidied it as fit for us to act 
always in polidcs on ^bat nuudm, which was so ^boA^ 
lent in respect to humanity, 

Homo fumy human! nihil a me alxenum puto. 

i 

For our interfereiice there was nothing to alledge but 
die balance of power; amd this wis a pretext so ex- 
tensye, that it applied to every thing. Qn the .balance 
of power we werecaUed on to iiitte&re, ^Mr.reasons, 
is it was eadd^ that cduld not thm'bd csplained. The 
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Mate cabJoet wits now uDlocked/ and never did any 
cabinet dispky a more : beggarly account of empty 
bojtes. Notlmig appeared but the satae remote tause^ 
the same undefined balance of power. An Honoiif* 
able Gentleman^ who spoke early in the debate^ and 
who^ it was to be hoped, for the information of die 
honBe, would q>eak often^ had vary ably stated acbaio ' 
cf causes and effects, by ^diich the success of Auseia 
might affect our interests. But what were these but 
adliain of probabilities, many dq>ending on drcum* 
stances, and many on the lives and dispositions of so- 
vereigns, any Knk of ikrhich broken destroyed the 
whdie. Surely this could be no adequate cause of 
war, more especially at a period when almost evevy^ 
court of Europe was producing such changes as ttiocked 
all political speculation* Those who defended the ooft- 
duct of ministers, argued as if they had succeeded in 
their olqect, while the £ict was. directly the lerif^rse. 
Their object was almoctt a pc^itical nothing, and thai 
nothing they had failed to obtaiiu Tbey'had not eren 
the plea c^ a great aim and a glorious- faihn*e. They 
had aimed at trifling objects, and their sncce^ was still 
move diminutive. It reminded one of the accomit of 
an invalid, who could swallow notbmgy and even tbai' 
would not stay' upon Ins stomach ! Or to express it 
more classically. 

Nil habuit Codrusy attamen infelix ille» 
Perdidit totum nil ! 

When they said that Russia wouM not have kq)t her 
word if we had disniissed our aran^nenty or ndMr 
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oerer eqiqiped it, they were bound to gire some proof 
of that asaertioiL It would |)e a most angular rule 
in pdftics, tiiat die moment any two pdwers agreed on 
terms was the moment fiar both to arm, to prevent a 
breach <^ the agreement. The minister was not blamed 
foft having yielded to the pubfic opnion, but for having 
put himself into such a situation as diat he could neither 
proceed without loss, nor retreat without disgrace. 
The boisterous tones which he had at first assumed, 
and for which he afterwards substituted the most hu* 
miliating concessions, resembled a sudden gust which 
terminated in sobs and sig^ The papers on the 
tsd)le, fumidied no one reason why, instead of sending 
out press-warrants, we dibuld not have sent our de* 
termmation to the Russian ambassador in £burley* 
Street. — If there was any person who sought for 
gplanations from these papers, they must look to 
cadntlisdc annotations, or some mode of decyphering; 
they certainly were not viaUe to conmum-place under* 
standings. Much had been said of the honour which 
had been gained by ministry in. the late negodatian^ 
he wished that the claim bad been locally ascertained. 
It was certainly not in Russia, in Sweden, or with 
our new allies, the Turks, that -we had gained this 
credit. Nor did he want the rescript of the Turkish 
minister to inform him, that the country had been 
disgraced, that we had incurred the contempt of our 
enemies, and the execration of our allies. He was 
not so much the enemy of the Right Honourable 
Gendeman, as* to wish him the honours which he 
vould experience on a public entry into the capital of 
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Ae Ottoman empire. That our armament i^as de» 
sfised m Russia was evident, since it had not extorted 
a angle concession ; and that the causes of it were in- 
sufficient in the eyes of other powers, appeared from 
the alarm it had exdted in France: the ostensible 
cau^ being absurd, the secret cause was naturall]f 
suspected. 

For this cause, we had dragged our seamen by 
force from their employments, a subject' to wfajph he 
trusted the ho4ise would turn its attention, and find % 
proper remedy ; for the mode of pressing, necessary 
as it was, till a substitute could be found, had the cha^ 
racter both of a despotic and a barbarous Government. 
If it was asked, what temptations ministers had to act 
wrong, he was not bound to tell, although many could 
be assigned, such as the pride of dictating to contend^ 
ing potaitates, and partitioning states and provinces. 
The question, if it applied to any charge of miscon* 
duct, would apply to every one, which was obviously 
absurd. 

He called upon those who had refused to exercise 
thdr most valuable function of .prevention, to exercise 
that of rigorous inquiry into a measure which had cost 
perhaps half a million of the public money, at a time, 
too, when they were selling the very morals of the 
people for money by a lottery. If this expence had 
been unnecessarily incurred, the minister was not en- 
tided to their confidence ; if they refused to inquire 
into it, they were not entided to the confidence of their 
constituents. 



Mr* iiifidau spJte in sufipori cftte RaJuti^s M^* Duhd^i 
mgaitut it; after which (he House adfournkdtiU the nesgt 4ay^ 

' nuhen Mr* Fots and Mr. Pitt spahe^ and the first Resolution was 

negatived. On putting the second^ which stated that the intet* 

ferince of Great Britain hdd^been unsuecessfulf the previous 

' question was moved and carried; •— and upon the third Resolution j 
in which it was declared that in the interference at$d armament^ 
the ministers had been ** guilty of gross misconduct, tending to 

. ^ incur unnecessary expencest and to dimininish the infiuence of 

--^ the Jtrdisb nation in Europe,'^ the H<mse divided, and the 

ft 

mumiirs wtre^ 

For the Resolution, - -. 116 
,jigainst it ^ * - 2K44 
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ABUSES AT WESTMINSTER ELEC- 
TION. 



March 13, i794« 

/ 

Mr. THOMPSON, adverting to some evideme on a tecM 
trial,, bj nvbich it appeared that a man named Smith, who bad 
heen convicted in a penalty of 50/. for an offence against the Ex^ 
eise Laws, had had a part of it remitted, in consequence of ser^ 
vices at the Westminster election performed at the request of th 
Secretary of the Treasury, moved, ** That this house will, on Ffi* 
** day morning next^ resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
** house, to inquire into all abuses committed by persons in cjfieo 
^ at the diction of a member to serve in parliament for the tity 
** ^ WestmittHer in July l^ZS, as far as the same reloUt 
*< to pensbiis incurred under the Excise Laws, or Lattery 
« Jet." 

Mr.Lambton seconded the motion^ relating another instance if 
abuse, in which a person^ named Hoskins, imprisoned for penalties 
against the Lottery Act amounting to 700/* had been released on 
sham bail, and permitted to escape on condition of his procuring 
^o votes for Lord Hood. Mr. Rose entered into nn epcplanation' 
of the facts relating to Smith, and denied having €my knowledge 
rf those concerning HosUms. Mr. Pitt and the jfttomey^Genora/ 
Opposed the empmj i Mr. Fm^ Mr. Grey, and Mr. WbHbnai 
s^^portod st» 

12 
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Mb. WINDHAM said, that the very unaccou&tabll 
language of that day induced him to nse, not because 
,he thouglit it possible to adduce any new arguments 
in support of the motion, but because to be silent 
under the doctrines which had been advanced, would 
be to desert his duty, and to prostitute bis feelings. 
The doctrines themselves had been strange — they 
had been more strange from the quarter whence they 
had originated. They militated against every principle 
of jurisprudence which the wisdom of ages had ma* 
tured, or which the practice of all our courts had sane* 
tioned— and yet they were brought forward by 
lawyers. A conduct had beoi held by His Majesty's 
ministers, which certainly did not greatly tend to the 
elevation of the houstf — and which he knew not how 
they could reconcile with their own dignity. They 
had recourse to a scrupulous nicety, under which a 
man of honour, charged with the suspicion of guil^ 
would have disdained to shelter himself, a mere verbd 
insufficiency ; and taking refuge in the desperate prac- 
tice of self-convicted and tiniorqus offenders in our 
criminal courts, they had literally ^ot off by a flaw in 
the indictment. They said, ^^ it is necessary* that you 
shall name the person high in office whom you charge, 
and unless you specify the offender, you shall not be 
permitted to inquire, although you assert that diere 
is positive guilt.*' — <* Why, Sir," said Mr.Wind^ 
ham, ^^even taking it with this capdous objection,' 
tfaetr scrapie ought to be removed, when the Honouiw 
able Gentleman (Mr. Thompson) fittrlf tells you, tfaitt 
the Secretary of the Treasury is perscmaUy^ chai^« 
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'Is nor the Secretary of the Treasury a public man in 
' high audiority ? Is he not a great man by his salaries ^ 
Is he not a public man by his trusts and offices ? — • 
View him in all his aspects — *• he is every where a pub<- 
lic man— <- and he is personally accused. But the 
Leamol Gentleman asserts it as a legal doctrine, that 
there ought not to be an inquiry unless there is a great 
and infinite probability of guilt. Is this. Sir, the prac« 
lice of any one court in England ? There ought not to 
be a trial, I admit, without a certain degree of suspicion ; ' 
but there ought to be an inquiry wherever there is a 
charge, and wherever there is an open and avowed 
accuser. A man ought not to be brought before a 
jury of his peers to answer to a frivolous and vexatious 
charge, but will you say that the grand jury shall not 
examine the bill ? To> deny an inquiry is to bar the 
^oor against justice* It is contrary to the first princi* 
pies of jurisprudence. It is what a band of criminals 
would rejoice in, but it would be fatal to innocence* 
We state that there is positive guilt — we have the 
record of positive guilt. We have the proof that a ^ 
pubUc officer suffered a person, accused of an offence . 
against law, to escape, for a corrupt reason, offensive 
to the dignity of this house, outrageous to the repre- 
sentation of the people ; and we have it presented to 
us, that he did this with the connivance of higher 
persons. We demand that this bill be examined. 
We demand that the house shall go into a committee, 
to see whether persons in office did, or did not, con* 
vert the public revenue into an instrument of election 
abuse. Granting a conunittee is not going to trial ; 

VOL. I. p 
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but if you SBy^ that you ought aot to inquire, ynhjSA 
abuse it stated, you lay down a principle unknown in 
any court in the world ! You say, in so many words 
at least, that the English House of Commonii& steill 
establish for its own conduct a doctrine to screen guilt 
and to torture innocence. Another doctrine, advanc* 
ed by the Learned Gentleman, is certainly equally 
against his own practice in the courts. ^^ There ought 
to be proof that the witnesses are credible/* Why^ 
Sir, was it ever Ifeard of that the credibility of the 
witnesses became a question, till they came to give 
their evidence ? till it was seen what stress wa$ to be 
laid on their testimony? This new way of taking 
character by anticipation is a doctrine so strange and so 
contrary to all practic6| that I confess it astonishes me 
to bear it advanced ; and against all this we hav^ the 
assertion of the gentlemen themselves. ^^ I assure 
you,*' say they, " these witnesses are not deserving 
of credilnlity —- trust us, the accused persons; we 
assure you of our innocence "^ and here let there be 
''an end.'' Sir, they must surely entertain a higher 
opinion of the credulity of this house, than even their 
recent experience can justify, if they think that its 
confiding talent will be carried to this length. But if 
it is, then the majority veill, upon reflection, see the 
true picture of their own conduct -«- they will see 
whether the imputations that have been thrown upoa 
&em, of giving confidence for reasons which- they 
have never, been so good as to explain, are not fiurly 
to be ascribed to them. They will db more <-»-« this 
administration^ which it has been their fashk^n to 
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pdAnty tridiout, hovj^eva^ hxmg any po6k to esAibk 
•—certainly without any instances of pusiey wiudi 
they please to advance, — as a perfect paragon of purity 
and virtue, will now stand unmasked and exposed in 
its natural and true colours. The gaj embroidered 
suit of pretence, in which they have decked them- 
selves, and under which they have strutted in magni- 
ficent disguise, is torn o£F, and we behold them in 
the tattered rags of their genuine deformity. They 
stand like the uncased Frenchman, which the licenti- 
ousness of our stage '^ is tbo apt to exhibit in ridicule 
— in ruffles without a shirt — in tinsel and lace on the 
outside — in dirt and dowlas within — mey stand 
before' their confiding majority, convicted of shrinking 
from trial ; and when a man does not dare to stand 
trial, the world have a right to believe him guilty. 

Let me add. Sir, one word more on this serious sub- 
ject. We have before us two pregnant instances of the 
use which is made of these summary and shameful pro- 
ceedings, which are introduced into practice for the sake 
of our darling revenue — that revenue for which every 
thing is to be sacrificed — the citizen to be oppressed 
and ruined — the constitution to be violated. We see 
that these summary mode^ of conviction may be dextet- 
ously perverted into instruments of favour or of fear, as 
it may be the political and corrupt motive of ofHce, for 
the moment, to gratify or ^o intimidate. You see the 
fact in glaring truth before you — It remains for you 
to shew to your constituents, suffering under these 
abonunable laws, whether you will not at least provide 
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against the profligate perversioo of them to oUier ends 
than revenue. 



lie bouse divided ^ 

For the motion 
Against it 



«4 

^21 



Majority 



137 against tie enquirj. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PRINCIPLES- 



^ December 13, i792# 

XxIS Majesty s speech from the Throne^ on opening the session^ 
having been read by the Speaker^ the Lord Mayor moved an 
Address^ which contained the folhtuing passages • 

^^ // has been impossible fir us not to perceive^ from our own 
<• observation in dijferent parts of the country^ the increased 
** * activity with which seditious practices have of late been openly 
•* renewed^ and we learn^ with concern, that not only a spirit 
** of tumult and disorder {the natural consequences of such prac^ 
•* tices) has shewn itself in acts of riot and insurrection, which 
** required the interposition of a military force in support of the 
^' civil magistrate, but that the industry employed to excite dis-* 
^^ content has appeared to proceed from a design to attempt, in 
" concert with persons in foreign countries, the destruction of our 
^' happy constitution, and the subversion of all order and govern^ 
** ment. 

•* iP'e entertain a just sense of the temper and prudence which 
<< have induced Tour Majesty to observe a strict neutrality with 
^< respect to the war on the continent^ and uniformly to abstain 
*< from any interference in the internal qjfairs of France; but, est 
*< the same time, we cannot but participate in the just uneasiness 
^* with which Your Majesty must observe any indications of an 
*< intention to excite disturbances in other countries, to disregard 
<* the rights of neutral nations, and to pursue views of conquest 
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<' and aggrandizement^ and particularly to adopt measures 
** towards Tour Majestfs allies the States General^ inconsistent 
•* with the laws of nations y *and the positive stipulations of exist-- 
** ing treaties. 

** The circumstances f which Tour Majesty has been pleased to 
<< communicate to usj appear to'have rendered it highly important^ 
•* for the safety and interest of this country^ that Tour Majesty 
*^ should have recourse to those measures of prevention^ and 
** internal defence^ with which Tour Majesty is entrusted by 

** We sincerely hope that these exertions j and the steps nvbich 
^' Tour Majesty has taken for augmenting your naval and tmli' 
U i^^y fi^^^y ^^^^ have tie happy tendency both to tnaitftain 
** internal tranquillity ^ and to render a firm and temperate C0^ 
** duct effectual for preserving the blessings ^ peace, 

<< Tour Majesty may^ at the . same time^ rely on our zeejfms 

« 

** concurrence in such measures as may prove to be necessary fat 
** the security of these kingdoms, and for the faithful petformanei 
** of our engagements,'* 

Mr. Fox moved an Amendment, ^* To express to His Majesty 
'^ our most zealous attachment tg the excellent constitution of this 
** free country ^ our sense of the invahiabje blessings ^hicb we 

** derive fron$ it, and our unshaken determination to maintain and 

. ■ * 

'** preserve iti^ tp assure His Majesty that, umtingwith aU His 
** My espj' s faithful subjects in these sentiments of kyaby to the 
<< Throne, and attachment to the constitution, we feel in common 
^ with them the deepest anxiety and concern^ ^uhen we see those 
^ measures adefffed by the executive government, which the 
<<^ la^ authorises ordy in cases of insurrection within this 
^* realm. 

<< That^ His Majestfs faithful Comntons, nssembjed in a 
*f manner new and dlat'ming to the country, think, it their first 
^< duty^ apd will mate it their first business, tg inform themselves 
<V ^^tbe causes ^ t^^meaturi^ being equally wsh^s to enfine a 
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^* due obedience io tie iafps on tie onehand^ and a faithful epcecu^ 
** tion of them on the other J* 

Mr. WINDHAM rose immediately after Mr. Fox, 
and said^ that strange as it might seem, he should 
vote this night with those whose measures he had 
uniformly and conscientiously reprobated, in opposi* 
tion to those whose political sentiments on almost 
every occasion were in unison with his own. It 
might appear extraordinary that he^should be found 
defending the measures of persons with whom he 
had been so long in political hostility, and in some 
degree reprobating the principles of some of his po« 
litical associates. He had his attachments, he con*- 
fessed, and those attachments in lesser considerations 
might have some influence even upon his judge» 
ment. But upon a subject of the importance of the 
present, he was determined to be governed solely by 
a sense of duty. — * Indeed he had often given his opii- 
nion in that house, that in the year 1784 most 
unconstitutional measures had beta adopted, and un- 
constitutional principles maintamed ; and on the same 
grounds he had often since Reprobated the conduct of 
ministers, who had pretty uniformly adhered to the 
system upon which fhey had come into power ; nay, 
he was of opinion, that to the proceedings of 1784,, 
we might ascribe the evils of our present situation ; 
but the question now was, whether they were right in 
the present instance ? and here he confessed he could 
not agree with his Right Honourable Friend (Mr. Fox) 
ill ahnost any of thei sentimentis he had expressed that 
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night. -~ They differed either upon principle, or on 
the application ' pf principle, on all the points of th» 
subject. The foundation however of their di&rence 
lay in the state of this country at the present momait* 
<< Was the country at this moment in a state of dan- 
ger, aye or no ?*' He was told, he said, that there 
was no real cause for alarm among the people ; that 
the only alarm that was felt had been created by 
Government. Government must certainly 'have had 
strange and wonderful powers indeed to produce the 
alarm every day expressed in diffierents parts. No, 
there were serious and well-founded alarms from the ^ 
conduct, not of the officers of Government, but from 
those who had sworn an enmity to all Government. 
p^ Did not the whole country feel iti Was not every 
town, village, and ^amleit filled with apprehension. 
Ciould a man enter into his own house, or could he 
walk in a field, without observing, that it occupied 
the whole of the attention of all ranks and descriptions 
of people ? This was what his Right Honourable Friend 
had been pleased to make a matter of argument, but 
what was really mere matter of observation ; a man 
should not reason on the probability or improbability 
of these events, but should observe upon the. fact, and 
attend to the relation of others. If a man confined 
himself in one room of his own house he would know 
no more of what was going on in the next, than he 
would know what was going on in another country ; 
but if he chose to be vigilant he might know a good 
d^l more« So in the present case, if a man would 
not believe imy thing but what be saw, nor see any 
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thing but what he liked^ it was not very probable that 
he would discover much of the alarm in question* 
But if he was at the pains to observe, the alarm was 
visible enough. Had he observed it ? Yes. He had 
seen the intention of the enemies of the present Consti- 
tution expressed in various shapes. He had seen it in 
the confidence of their agents ; in the boldness of those 
who wished the subversion of the constitution. He ' 
appealed to the house, whether they did not know 
and feel that there was a general alarm all over the 
country* The next point to be considered, in the 
order which his Right Honourable Friend had taken, 
was how far it might be fit to check the cause of this 
xhischief by law, the question of the policy of doing * 
which he had determined in the negative. It was true 
that the measures now pursued over the country, were 
such as had never been employed before ; but it must be 
observed, in answer to this, that there never had 
been such an occasion before. Speculative opinions 
had been published from time to time in this country, 
and they might have been continued to be published, 
but the manner of publishing, as well as the works 
published of late, were entirely new. He believed 
the society for Constitutional Information began die. 
system now pursued ;. it was soon transplanted into 
another country, in the fertile soil of which it had 
thriven so well as to overthrow all order, and establish 
confusion. Having had this glorious e£Fect by trans- 
plantation, it was now brought to this country, for 
the purpose of producing the same effect. The 
machine was so well constructed^ there, were such 



skill, contrivance, and management in the ^igineer^ 
that miless parliament were on their guard, and the 
sensible and honest part of the community, active in 
counteracting their designs, the whole form of our 
Government might be easily subverted. He spoke not 
from distrust merely, or rumour, but he knew, and 
it was notorious that there inad been, and was now, a 
constant communication between persons in Paris, and 
persons in London, the object of which was the de- 
struction of our present form of Government. This 
sort of counter alliance of the Englishman in Paris, 
and the Frenchman in London, had been regularly 

m 

formed, and the effect of it was felt already in np 
alarming degree, for in every town, in every village, 
nay almost in every hpuse, these worthy gentlem^ had 
tjieir agents, who regularly ^disseminated certain 
pamphlets ; these agents were vigilant and industrious, 
delivered these pamphlets gratis, a proof there must 
be somtewhere a society to defray the expence, for these 
agents could not afford to be thus generous to the 
puUic without assistance; they could not pay for 
them out of their own pockets. No, the whole vsras a 
well'^rranged methodized plan, for gradually under- 
ffiining the principles of the Bridsh constitution. This 
was not all, they proceeded with the solemnity of aa 
oath, which was, that they were to be ready -^ Here 
the confusion arising from the loud cries of ^^ Prove ! 
prove!** and " Hear! hear!" interrupted him for a 
few seconds — when, 

Mr. burke (calUd to tfrder). He observed, that 
a gentleman was asserting a fact which he wa^ satisfied 

12 
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could be proved, and a conrenient season would soon 
arise for that purpose, that was, when there should 
be an inquiry into this b>isiness : but there could be ho 
good reason why any gentleman delivering his senti* 
ments should give up the sourx:es of his informadon in 
this stage of the business. There might be good reason 
why they ^ould not now be exposed. 

Mr. WINDHAM then proceeded : he had heard 
long ago of the truth of what he had just been stating 
from very unquestionable authority — indeed he had 
been informed of it by an Honourable Member of that 
house, but tt was not a fact of any great consequence. 
The system he had alluded to, had been carried on all 
over the country, more or less in the northern part 
of this kingdom ; great pains had been taken with the 
poorer part of the community, to wean their aiFec- 
tioos from Government — and it was very strongly sus- 
pected, that the whole plan was . supported by a purse 
which was be&eved to be made up in France; this he 
did not know, but he believed it to be the case. In 
answar to this, it might be smswered that the French 
were not likely to contribute much money, having 
little or none to spare upon this or any other such occa- 
sioq, to which the reply was obvious. Those who 
2Te in a state of de^ration, have always the most 
money to squander upon acts of profligacy and dis- 
honour; besides, poor an4 wretched as they were, 
yet such sums however l2u*ge to individuals could not 
be of any great C(»isequence to a nation. The manner 
in which this business was conducted, was very artful. 
On putting these Vorks of sedition into the hands of 
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the labourer, they always told him they were intended 
for his instruction. They represented their societies 
as places for the instruction of the lower class. The 
proper meaning of fair instruction was by education 
to teach a man a mode of reasoning. But this instruc- 
* tion was nothing more than a general conveyance of 
particular opinions. Again, they said that their object 
was the propagating truth, and the improvement of 
the condition of man; how well these points have 
been gained we had recent instances. It was an attempt 
to reverse the order of society altogether. From the 
pulpit we had been accustomed to hear laid down, as 
the foundation of all happiness, obedience to the laws. 
From the Jacobin Club notlung was inculcated but 
disobedience to the law ; and the doctrine that those 
who make laws in this country have no competent 
authority to make laws. These sentiments, if gene- 
rally received, would very speedily overturn all order 
and government. The art with which these send- 
ments were introdiiced among the lower classes of 
society was consummate; they pretended that they 
taught nothing but philosophical truths; but instead 
of arguing philosophically in their books they made 
round assertions, and they acted vnsely for their pur- 
pose by so doing ; for the persons to whom they 
addressed themselves, were incapable of pursuing a 
subject logically from premises to a conclusion, nor 
would this mode of reasoning suit their cause. Not 
even these assertions were made, until they had pre- 
pared the mind to receive them; they gained the 
affections first by flattering the passions, and then they 
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proceeded to instruct, as they terihed it. Whether 
,the law, even in the freest country in the worlds 
ought to permit every man to preach ' what doctrines 
he thought fit, and gain over as many proselytes 
as he could, was a question that had often been 
suggested, and which he should determine in the 
negative; for these truths, as they were termed, 
would dwindle into nothing, if the sentiment built 
upon them could be seen, and the consequences of 
them anticipated ; but these poor peasants had not the 
power of deducing (Consequences, and therefore they 
listened to assertion. — Nor could he see the harm 
there was of preventing all endeavours to explain to a 
poor, illiterate fellow, whose extent of powers was 
but barely adequate to the task of procuring food for 
his own subsistence, points which had djivided the 
opnions of the ablest writers. He saw no great loss 
to society from putting an end to public-house political 
clubs, and ale-house debates on politics ; in.short, he 
saw no reason why they should not^be altogether sup« 
pressed. Next came the question, where will you 
draw the line, whom will you take up, and whom will 
you jSuflFer to pass by ; or, shall no man give his opi- 
nion upon the constitution ? He said, be could not 
distinguish in this case by any previous principle, 
which must depend, as all acts in the law did, upon 
the discretion of a competaoit tribunal, a jury. This 
point he illustrated by several observations upon the 
various denominations of homicide and libels. But 
would he call that treason in duodecimo, which was 
innocent in quarto ? that was what he did mean, be- 

II 
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cause nfluch of the ^mk » these om* defended npoQ 
thtquoanHm^; and be who ptimed seditkms sentrnieftH 
vould take care, if he intended mischief, that thc!^ 
^ould be within the reach of the lowest order. Maitj 
of these persons, h seems, had been calumtttat^ bf 
ioiputing to them motives which they did not avo#) 
and intentions which they denied; thi^ observatibtt 
was speckmGT, biet not solid, for it was welt knchirn 
diey did intend what they Sd vtdt pl^ofessV and M 
was jlemonstrsdD^ie by their acdbns^ ; seme itli[fee<$, Wh^ri 
questioned, o>n£essed a dk*ect mtehtibtV 6f si!^foverfiA;g( 
our Government. IF they Were asked W tfte^ #gr^ 
friends' to oar Govemmiient, tjiey ani^w^ed!, yi^:- JM 
they wanted no King, Aey VraHt^d n& Lord^— ^Aft 
diey wanted was a perfect repres^tation' of the people. 
Such a coiistitudbn* would no mor^be the €oilf9k\itit!« 
of England than the constitution <^ Vdike; in ^hciif ,' 
ihdr view was to destroy all hereditaipy fight, mS 
porhaps afterwards t^ attempt an efqualizsfti^i' of pK>- 
perty ;: for one of ^ their books\ stfeted^ that a cotiiltt^ 
could not be ^aid ta be tririy ftte^, where there Was sb 
much inequality among its members. Some 6ientle^ 
men asSected to treat these things wkh contempt, buff 
they ou^t not^ in his mind, to be so regard^. It 
was true, the hi^ rs^ks of fife were not cotitanii^ 
nated by diese in&mous principles ; but if they ^99tre 
to cast their eyi^ downward, they wduM see th^e 
lurking undemeath^ a sort 6f stibterraiieaR heat, that 
m^ht burst forth with prodi^k)iis viotence, il" not im^ 
mediaHfely extinguishedj 
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With regard to the combined armies that marched 
towards the capital of France, he believed their 
motives were good, and tha'dbre he wished them 
success; and so he should, had their motives been^ 
eter so bad: that which they opposed, was worse 
than any consiequence that could have resulted from 
their succete. He had been told, indeed, that no 
country ought to intermeddle with the internal zSair^ 
of another ; this might be right in a limited ^ense, 
but it could not be so to the length uisisted upon by 
aome modem politicians^ be could conceive ' many 
ifistances in which it ought to be depsurted from. Two 
nations might quarrel — one might be clearly in tfid 
fight, and the other clearly in the wrong ; the coit^ 
tinuance of their contest might affect die interest of a( 
l^rd nation. Such a nation^ had a right to interfere. 
But did France pursue only her own internal regula- 
tion? Did she keep good f^th in her decree, "That 
she abandoned for ever all ideas of foreign conquest ?'* 
She professed, indeed, good will to^ all mankind, but 
before a Frenchman could be faithful, his nature must 
be Changed. — It was their object to lower this coun- 
try, and in that they would persist until they should 
accomplish their wishes, if possible. — What was to 
be said for them in the war against the King of 
Sardinia ? Still worse was their conduct at Geneva ; 
but, above all, who would applaud their decree, " to 
give liberty to mankind ?" Was it not avowing an 
intention to disturb every power in Europe ? They 
talked, indeed, of giving to every place where their 
arms were victorious, a choice of the form of Govern- 
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ment ; but did they wait for the sense of the majority ? 
Not they indeed. When two or three were gathered 
together, &c. that was enough for them. What were 
their intentions with respect to this coimtry ? Refi^ to 
the correspondence of the Jacobin club of Manchester 
and the Jacobin club of Paris, did any man believe 
that they would hesitate fo bring an arnSy into the 
heart of this country, if they thought themselves safe 
in so doing ? but they did not so much depend upion 
diemselves as they did upon their bullies in other 
countries. Thus, from all circumstances, minute in 
themselves, but of the most serious importance when 
combined, it would appear that the alarm was not 
fictitious, but real. Ministers therefore, in point of 
principle, had acted rightly in calling out the militia. 
They might be a little irregular/ in point of forQi, but 
as they had observed the spirit of the constitution, they 
had his cordial support. 

JUr^ Secrftary Dundas, Mr^Burke^ and Mr»A^siruther 
supported the Address ^ Mr ^Grejy Mr. Sheridan^ -and Mr. 
Erskine spoke in favour of the Amendment. The house divtdfd. 

For the Address - • -, a^o •■ 
• Against it - - - - 50 

Majority - - 240 
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MOTION FOR EMBASSY TO FRANCE* 



December 15, 1792^ 

JiuLR. fox moved f •* That an humble Address ie presented to 
** His Majestjy That His Majesty Hvili be graciously pleased to 
** give direction^ that a minister may be sent to Paris, to treat 
^^ with those persons who exercise provisionally the Junctions of 
^^ Epeecutive Government in France, touching such points ns maf 
^* be in discussion, between His Majesty and his allies^ smd the 
^ French nation J* 

Mr. WINDHAM acknowledged, that when any 
measure proceeded from Mr. Fox, it was not without 
the greatest anxiety that he refused his assent to it* 
What the judgment of his Right Honourable Friend 
was, every one knew; how pure his motives, how 
eminent his integrity, it would be as impertinent in 
him to maintain, as it would be in any one to waste 
the time of the house in discussing positions that were ac- 
knowledged by all mankind* However wide, therefore, 
the difference that subsisted between his Right Honour- 
able Friend and him, he was persuaded that it was 
only that species of difference which exists between 
two persons, beholding the same object from two' dis- 
tinct points of view. He was persuaded that it was 
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not a difference that extended to principle. Having 
paid this just tribute to Mr. Fox, he hoped that he 
should not appear to have been bribed to it, by the 
partial compliments he had received from his Right 
Honourable Friend ; he hoped that it would be seen to 
be tne genuine result of conviction ; the unbiassed testi- 
mony of experience. 

He agreed with Mr. Fox in his statement, that this 
was merely a measure of expediency that did not im- 
plicate the conduct or the government of France. He 
acceded not only to this position, but to his Right 
Honourable Friend's assertion, that necessity often 
dictated to one country a recognition of the power of 
another. Having made a concession to this extent, 
he contended that those who argued against a recogni* 
tion of the Republic of France, were fortified not only 
by experience, but by higher principles, by the interests 
of nations, and by the dictates of humanity. Thus 
" thrice armed/* very powerful arguments indeed 
ought to be used, more powerful than any that had 
been used, to induce the house to assent to the motion 
of his Right Honourable Friend ; for by recognizing 
the Republic of France, what consequences would 
Great Britain produce? The complete aliaiation of 
those powers with whom she was at present allied; 
not only the alienation of allies, but by giving the 
whole weight of her character to France, she would 
place all the rest of Europe in a situation deplorable 
indeed ; she would arm every subject, of every king- 
dom, ags&ist the powers that governed those king* 
doms } she would produce consequences as fatal to die 
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future interests of the world, and as much to be 
lamented, as the retreat of the combined armies from 
France, which he looked upon to be the most fatal 
event thi^ had ever happened. 

If he were to be asked, whether he would submit 
to an evil, or wait for a necessity, he was not quite 6ur^ 
tliat he would not wait for compulsion, and take that 
for his justification. That Great Britain should be the 
first country to be less shocked with massacre and 
murder; —that she should be the first country to evince 
a want of feeling; -^filled him with anguish, and with 
horror ! That she should be the first to preclude herself 
from forming a part of the confederation, was disgrace- 
fvLl indeed 1 If submission to France must be the con- 
sequence, necessity should first justify that submission. 
Well did the house know, that ii6 inquiry could be • 
made into the origin of gbverhmehts ; the greater 
the space of time, thierefore^' that elapsed from that 
origin, the smaller waS the crime incurred. Evils, by 
mere tim^, become less ; by time the Government of 
France might become less shocking, and less wicked. 

After all, he confessed he had Hot heard what 
advantages were t6 result from a* recognition of the 
Republic of France.^ All th^t he had heard was, that 
the effect of liegOciation might dispose Frjiiice to $uch 
measures as would prevent the necessity of war j but, 
good God ! what method could be more dishonourable 
than this! what proposition could confer more shame 
upon the country ! 

With respect to the temper and feelings of the peo- 
ple, he stcknowledged that they ought, on all occa- 
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dons, to be consulted. This was proper, because the 
public judgment was the great rule of right and wrong. 
Every free Government would act on this position; 
but if by the feelings of the people it was meant, that 
the necessity of a war, or the necessity of peace, 
should be determined by the first impression of the 
public, no impression would be found to be more 
felse. It was contrary to the scheme of the constitu- 
tion, which had placed the determination of this neces- 
sity, not in the public at large, but In a source die 
£atrthest removed from the people — in the crown; 
for war generally depended on a series of facts that 
could not be publicly known. War could never be 
adopted but on remote principles. Were the people, 
therefore, he would ask, possessed of such capabi- 
lities, as were absolutely necessary for the discussioD 
of such questions ? Clearly not. This rmark he had 
judged it necessary to make, because a position bad 
been much circulated, that in transactkms of this 
nature the Government of the country was not to be 
considered. 

These sendments, inadequate as they were to die 
magnitude of the questbn, the suggestion of which 
perhaps he lamented, determined him to give his vote 
against the propodtion for sendii^ an Ambassa do r to 
the French Rq>ublic 

Tbe question was negatived without a nBvision. 
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February r, 1793. 

JL HE SPEAKER having read a message from His Majesty ^ 
jMr, Pitt moved, ** That hn humble Address be presented to His 
** Majesty, to return His Majesty the thanks of this House for 
** his most gracious message, and for the communication of the 
•* papers, which by His Majestfs command, have befn laid he* 
** fire us. 

•^ To offer to His Majesty our heartfelt condolence on the 
•* atrocious act lately perpetrated at Paris^ which must be viewed 
*' by every nation in Europe as an outrage on religion, juftice, 
•** and humanity, and as a striking and dreadful example of the 
^* effect of principles which lead to the violation of the most sacred 
^ duties, and are utterly subversive of the peace and order of all 
** civil society. 

<* To assure His Majesty, that it is impossible for us not to be 
•* sensible of the views of aggrandisement and ambition, which, 
** in- violation of repeated and solemn professions, have been 
** openly manifested on the part of France, and which are con^ 
•* nected with the propagation of principles incompatible with the 
*^ existence of all just and regular government : that, under the 
** present circumstances, we consider a vigorous and effectual 
« opposition to these views as essential to the security of every 
*• thing which is most dear and valuable to us as a nation, and 
^ to the future tranquillity and safety of all other countries. 

'< Thai impressed with these sentiments^ we shall^ with the 
*« utmott zeal and alacrity, afford His Majesty the most effectual 
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*' assistance to enable His Majesty to make a farther augmentation 
** of his forces by sea and land, and to acf^ as circumstances may 
** require^ in the present important conjuncture^ for maintaining 
** the security and honour of his Cronvn^ for supporting the just 
'*. rights of hir allies, andfor presetting to his people the undis^ 
** turbed enjoyment of the blessings which, under the Divine 
«< Providence, they derive from the British constitution,^^ 

This Address ivas supported by Lord Beauchamp and Mr, 
Anstruther, and opposed by Lord Wycombe, Mr* Whitbread^ 
and Mr, Fox. 

Mr. WINDHAM replied to Mr. Fox. He agreed 
that in all probability France had no wish at this mo- 
ment to go to war with this country, as they were not 
yet ready to do so ; their object seemed to be to take 
all Europe in detail, and we might be reserved for the 
last. It had been said, that no specific object had 
been held out for which this country should go to 
war ; nor in his opinion could it always happen, that, 
previous to entering upon a war, the precise object 
which was to lead to its termination should be dis- 
tinctly known. At present we go to war for the se- 
curity of jhis country, to attain which would be the 
object of the war, though it might be impossible to 
say how or when that was to be obtained : in the same 
way, when a person is attacked by a ruffian, the ob- 
ject is to escape, though it may be uncertain by what 
means that may be accomplished. In his opinion, from 
the present declared disposition of the French, war was 
inevitable^ and the only choice left us was the time,, 
and he thought it by no means prudent to wait till 
they were ready to attack us. He colMieived the 
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French to be actuated by as great a spirit of conquest 
at present as they had ever been. War might, no 
doubt, occasion some discontents in this country} 
but impressed, as he was, that war was absolutely 
inevitable, neither that consideration, nor die calami* 
ties necessarily attending it, and which were always 
fnuch to be regretted, bore at all upon his mind. His 
opinion of the views of the French, founded upon the 
whole tenor of their conduct for the last three or foi\f 
years, could hardly be changed by any s^rgument ; a^d ^ 
from thence coqceiving it impossible that war could be 
^voided, he thought it should be undertaken when it 
might probably be most effectually carried qn ; nego- 
dation might, no doubt, be tried, but he . had no 
hope that it would do any good. 

Mr. Windham then proceeded to state strongly, his 
ideas of the great danger of the propagation of French 
principles, and agreed entirely with his Honourable 
Friend (Mr. Anstruther), that opinions and principles, 
supported and propagated by arms, behoved to be 
opposed by arms. In his idea, the conquest of Bri- 
tain by Louis XVI. would by no means have been a 
calamity equal to the propagation of French principles. 
In the', one case, our persons might perhaps have been 
foh i all morality, order, an4 rieligion, would be to- 
tally overthrown in the other. This would be a war 
pro arts ^ facts to the greatest extent. 

In respect to the principle of interfering in the affairs 
of other countries, particular rules must govern par- 
ticular cases* In Queen Elizabeth^s time this countjcy 
interfered in the affairs of Holland } other such instances 
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had ance occurred ; and France itself was at present 
interfering in every country into ^ich she can force 
admission. 

With respect to the Duke of Brunswick's expedition^ 
which had been called the cause of despots, he con- 
fessed he had wished them success, from the belief 
that the evil which that expedition was undertaken to 
remove was greater than any which could be appre- 
hended from its success. He said, he could by no 
means join with his Right Honourable Friend (Mr. Fox) 
in his approbation of French principles, considered ab- 
stractedly, for they appeared to him as false in theory 
as in practice. As to the term equality and equal 
rights, in his opinion, it was curious to see a writer on 
that subject struggling with a definition of equality — 
only perplexing the matter farther by calling it equality 
of rights, and obliged to give a commentary as large 
as a pamphlet before he could so define it as to make it 
capable either of assdbt or dissent. Upon what had 
been said as to the sovereignty of the people, he 
should at presait go no farther into the discussion 
than to enter his protest against the doctrine that the 
people, or a majority, have a right to make and un- 
make governments according to their caprice ; though 
he admitted that it was a general subject of intricate 
and important discussion. 

France had an hatred to this country, Mr. Windham 
observed, not on account of ancient rivalry, but be- 
cause our consdtution is a perpetual contradiction to 
their government. Who, he asked, ever expected 
advantages from 'war ? But great as is the evil of war, 
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he observed, there must even be something greater, 
namely, the occasion of it As to the idea that no- 
thing but extirpation could effect the most desirable 
object of the war, that was viewing the matter in too 
dreadful a light : it would surely not be surprising if 
a people, who had of late so often changed their 
opinion, should be brought again to alter it, and to . 
adopt sentiments more consistent with the good order 
of all governments, and the general tranquillity of 
Europe, as well as more conducive to their own hap- 
piness. 

The question nstas put on the motion for the Address^ and car^ 
ried vntboi^ a division^ 
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JVlR, Sheridan movedf << TBat an humble Address bepreseniii 
** to His Majesty^ prayings that he would be pleased to order 
M such communications as may have been received^ as to the 
*^ existence of seditious practices in this country ^ to be laid before a 
*' Committee of the Housed 

The motion having been seconded by Mr.Lambton, 

Mr. WINDHAM said, that he felt it difficult to 
answer the arguments of the Honourable Gentleman ; 
fince they were arguments in which he himself was 
peculiarly implicated. To a speech, however, so 
irregular, so various, and composed of such he- 
terogenous materials, he should give every possible de- 

* 

gree of method that was in his power. The Honour- 
able Gentlems^n, Mr. Windham complained, had used 
the artifice too often to be met with in polemick contro- 
versy : that of changing the question, and then arguing 
upon it. He had talked of plots and insurrections; 
but the existence of plots and insurrections had never 
been the question. The question was the state of the 
country, wh^ch, in his opinion, was such as would 
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iiave led to plots and insurrections. ' It related to se- 
ditious practices hitherto unknown, calling loudly for 
ari effectual remedy, and aoiply justifying every act 
that had been adopted for the prevention of their fur- 
ther progress. The species of insurrection stated in 
the proclamation, purported to be exactly what it was : 
and when Gentlemen called for proofs of acts of 
positive insurrection, they called for proofs of what 
had never been asserted. Of the facts which had 
be(^ cited, proofs had not been given, because they 
vere denned unnecessary. — The whole country had 
teemed with seditious publications ; and when the state 
. of the country had been talked of as justifying alarm, 
was not that &ct sufficient? Another fact, no less 
convincing to his mind, as the foundation of nationad 
fear, was the assiduity with which those seditious 
pubfications had been circulated. To ask £or proo6 
of the existence of those facts were as absurd as 
to ask for proofs of the existence of General Du* 
nK>urier : and the minds «f n«« might be a. much 
perplexed by questions from a subtle inquirer on the 
one subject as on the other. Might not a man from a 
cdmbination of various disconnected circumstances, 
receive a convincing impresdon of a general fact, and 
yet not be able to state any particular proofs of such 
fiict ? Would Gentlemen be convinced by nothing less 
than ocular or tangible evidence of every subject of 
inquiry ? Such reasoners no statement would satisfy \ 
and if he shouid say, that there "vtras a discontented 
spirit at Norwich, tliey might adk what judgment he 
could thence form contf eitiing other parts of the king- 
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dom ? But it happened, that his conviction arose not 
from knowledge of so partial a nature. He had seen 
symptoms of a discontented spirit, not at Norwich only, 
but at various other places, and when people of all de- 
scriptions, from all parts of the kingdom, seemed to 
concur in feeling the same species of alarm, however 
^ false particular rumours might be, such terror could 
not be totally unfounded; there could not exist so 
much smoke without fire ! One of the charges, Mr, 
Windh^am observed, that had been brought forward 
against Government on the present occasion was, that 
they had for a long time meant to carry on a war 
against France, and therefore had created the present 
alarm : but to that charge, no other answer appeared 
necessary than a reference to dates. The alarm had 
existed in November last, and Government did not 
take their first measures till December. That alarm 
had called forth the different loyal associations which 
had been so much misrepresented, but which had * 
merited- the highest praise; and none more so than 
that which had been so calumniated, of the Crown and 
Anchor; an association, that had actually been the 
means of saving this country. When the Honourable 
Gentleman wondered that he who had been in the 
habits of acting with opposition should at present act 
with administration^ he hoped that the circumstance of 
his having long represented the state of the country to 
administration, and now supported them in their mea- 
sures, taken for its safety, would be considered as an 
evidence of his dncerity on the subject. The Honour- 
able Gentleman' had declared that the more unifiMOt 
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vnd universal that fear might have beeD, the more 
doubt ought there to be of the existence of real danger : 
but this was a new theory ; and to his mind it appear- 
ed more an universality of fear, than any principle of 
panic which that Honourably Gentleman could have 
discovered. There was not a writer on the subject, 
'who had not boasted that this was a new sera . in the 
history of mankind ; an aera when light was more than 
usually diflfused, and when public opinion was be- 
ginning to be heard, and could not be resisted. Other 
men might form a far different judgment ; they might . 
declare that the engine of these irre^tible efforts was 
not that of public opinion, but that it was the engine 
of the press, set to work by every possible art, and 
addressed to the passions of men, who were incapable 
of being actuated by an appeal to their reason. When 
these means had already overturned the Government 
of a neighbouring country from its base, ought we 
not to guard from such fatal effects ? It had been said . 
by the agents of Mr. Paine, that the pqnciples which 
would produce the same event in this country were 
operating with the silence and rapidity . of thought. 
He firmly believed it: the fact was, some time sjnce^ 
to be ascertained from the general opinions of the 
people} from the fears of those who dreaded the^ 
event ; from the sanguine expectations- of those who 
wished it. It had been the ruin of the Government of 
France, that they did not adopt and carry into practice 
.dmely measures of prevention ; and should we not 
take warning from the lamentable example of that 
^imhappy country ? Who were the governors of France 
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at this moment ? , Peopk raised from the lowest to Ac 
highest situations, who domineered over the fidrest 
cities : and a change in the political system of tftis 
country would throw power into the hands of cha- 
racters similar to those in France who have followed the 
i^es of reformers, too many to be enumerated. Was 
thfe probability of such an event no just subject of 
alarm and danger ? The inassacres of the 2d of Se^ 
tember were said to have been- produced by a mere 
handful of men. If that were true, if so small a 
number could accomplish S9 extensive a mischief in 
Paris, guarded by armed troops, could such a city as 
London escape the blow ? Mr. Windham then stated a 
report which he had heard, of clubs having been 
formed, to which those who were admitted received 
money for their attendance, and were told that their 
services would be wanted orf^some future ofccasion. 
Such a report might posably be untrue, but he had 
certainly heard it, and he had it from people not con- 
nected with each other. When- it was asserted - that 
such clubs met only for the purpose of parlia- 
mentary reforrii, and conducted themselves iii an or- 
derly manner, he thought that the ground for alarm 
was greater ; just as he should have more reason to 
fear an hostile army on bemg told that it was well 
disciplined. It ^s curious tihat Gentlemen ^ould re- 
quire proofs of such a fact as that of the opinion en- 
tertsdned throughout the kingdom. The iinanimous 
consent of the House of Commons, on meeting, zftei 
the recess, was pretty good evidence of such a fact. 
As 40 his having canvassed for Government, he denied 
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the ass^on ; and he thought when misrepresentations 
were so much condemned, that misrepresentations <rf 
such a nature ought to have been avoided. He had 

r 

before said, and again asserted, that there might exist 
critical circumstances of the country, in which to 
support administration was the first duty of men of 
every party. Such was the case at present, and it be- 
hoved Gentlemen to be upon thdr guard ; the firft^ 
was suppressed for a time, biit not extinguished. The 
measures of Government had already produced good 
effects. They had checked the operations of those 
who wished to overturn the constitution; they had 
stopped others from going over to their party ; but he 
feared they had not made one proselyte. These men 
had now found it to their advantage to pretend that 
no danger had happened ; like house-breakers who 
rested on their arms, and affected ignorance, when on 
the eve of detection by the family whom their efforts 
had awakened ; but who resolved, as soon as suspicion 
should be laid asleep, to renew their atrocities. Mr# 
Windham spoke of the obstinate incredulity of the 
Honourable Gentleman in persisting to think that the 
alarm throughout the country was created by adminis- 
tradon as a pretext for their subsequent conduct ; and 
asserted that the evidence of danger was indubitable, 
and was such as the majority of the house had sanc- 
tioned, by its assent. He therefore totally disapproved 
the present motion. 

In reply to certain observations made by Mn Fox on some parts 
qJ the above speech. 
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Mr* WINDHAM, in explanation, said, he had 
stated that insurrections, however they might justify 
the conduct of ministers, were not the ground of his 
opinions, or of his conduct, but the general state of 
the country. With respect to the conduct of a Gentle- 
man not a member of the house (Mr. Reeves), he had 
praised only in general terms, his giving birth to the 
associations which had done so much good. With the 
mode of receiving anonymous information, he was not 
acquainted, he had not commended it, and he was not 
prepared to condemn it. He begged to be understood 
as giving^no opinion upon it ; if in any proceeding which 
he had thought it is duty to adopt, there was an air of 
hostility to his Right Honourable Friend, there was no 
man that lamented it more sincerdy than himself. 

V 

Mr, Burke opposed the motion^ which was negatived witbout 
a division. 
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December 30, 1 794. 

XjLIS Majesty s Speech on opening the session having been raid 
by the Speaker ^ an Address approving of the vigorous prosecuthm 
of the war was moved by Sir Edward Knatchbully and seconded 
by Mr,Canning. 

Mr. Wilberforce moved an Amendment^ ** To assure the house 
** that they are ready to graftt the most liberal supplies y for the 
^ purpose of enabling His Majesty to act with vigour ahd effect 
•* in supporting the dignity of his Crown, the internal security of 
** his dominions f and the good faith towards His Majesty*! allieSf 
** for which this country has been so eminently distinguished: and 
^< that, notwithstanding the disa^ointments and reverses of the 
** last campaign, they are firmly convinced that from the unre^ 
<< mitting exertions of His Majestyy and the spirit and zeal 
^^ which have been so generally manifested throughout the kingdom, 
** by a people sensible of the advantages they enjoy under His Ma» 
** yV//// Government^ they may promise themselves {by the bleS' 
** W«^ of Providence) complete security from the attempts offorngik 
•* or domestic enemies. 

** That at the same time they beg leave most humbly to reprt* 
** sent to His Majesty, that upon full consideration of all the 
f< events and circumstances of the present war, and of some trans* 
** actions which have lately passed in France, and also of the 
«* negociation entered into by the States-General, they think it 
<< adviseable and expedient to endeavour to restore the blessings^ 
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^^ pea€k fo His Mcqest^s siAjecis^ and io bis cMies^ upon just ant 
^ nasMoUe terms. ^ ^ 

** But that tf^ contrary to the ardisnt wishes of his faithful 
** CommotUf such endea'Oours on. the part of His Majesty should 
*^ be rendered ineffectual by the violence and ambition of the enemy, 
** they are persuaded that the burdens and evils of a just and, w- 
<« cessary war^ will be borne with cheerfulness by a loyaly fijfec^ 
** tu?nate, and united people J* 



Me. WINDHAM (the Secretary at War) said, he 
had heard with surprise and grief, the argamentsr ia 
au{>port of the amendment. What was their obvious 
tendency? Submission, humiliation, degradation be- 
fore an inveterate and insolent enemy. It was absurd 
to say, that a display of our force would cure the 
evil ; for the very act of oflFering to treat, or suing 
foi* peace, would be a confession of weakness that 
could ii€>t be done away. Did the French convention 
act thus, when the confederacy against them appeared 
th^ most powerful, and they were pressed by the arms 
of the allies in every quarter ? — No : they remitted 
Itothing of thdr lofty laqiguage ; they never onc^ 
taik^ of peace. It was proposed* to consent to nothing 
less than a safe and honourable peace, while it was 
acknowledged in the same breath, that no peace, con** 
eluded under the present circumstances, could be safe; 
while it was alledged, as an argument, that we might 
make it safe, by k^ping ourselves on our guard, and 
prepared for war. The war, it was true^ had beeft 
unsuccessful; but it had been so, only as compared 
wkh the vnsbes^ the hopes, and the force of th^ coa« 
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federacy. It had been unsuccessful from conduct^ on 
the part of some of the allies, of which, for the honour 
of nations, he hoped the instances would be few. It 
was not unsuccessful, compared with foreign wars 
in which this country had been engaged. Look at the 
history of our wars with Louis XIV. which continued, 
with little interruption, for twenty years after the revo- 
lution. In those wars we and our allies had been 
much more unsuccessful than in the present war, and 
yet, by spirit and perseverance, we triumphed in the 
end. All, therefore, that could with truth be said 
was, that the war hitherto had had only a negative 
success. 

If the enemy had over-run part of the territories of 
our allies, we had in our hands very valuable posses- 
sions of theu^, which rendered the war, however 
unsuccessful as to the main object of it, not Unsuccess- 
ful with regard to us individually. The circumstance 
from which the greatest danger appeared, and of 
which he had seen an alarming symptom in the q>eeche6 
of Gentlemen who spoke for the amendmient, was, 
that the country was not true to itself: it had not pot 
hand and heart to the war, as on former occadons, 
when the stake was not so great, and the crisis far 
less formidable. This was owing to several causes. 
The French revolution, in its earlier stages, was looked 
upon with a favourable eye by the people of tfak 
country. We all regarded it as the virtuous effort of 
a great nation, to correct the' abuses of its Govern- 
ment; as the friends of liberty, we looked upon it 
with an indulgent eye j and although we saw things 
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which we could not approve, we were willing to hope 
that the evil would be transitory, and the good per- 
manent. Yet even ajl that time, there were not want* 
ing men of great and comprehen^ve minds to warn 
us of the coni^uences that must necessarily result 
from the principles on which the French revolution 
was proceeding. A Right Honourable Gentleman, 
(Mr. Burke) who he regretted was no longer a mem- 
ber of that house, in a book which he would advise 
all who heard him once more to read, had predicted 
the evils that must necessarily ensue from their doc* 
trines of liberty, equality, and the rights of men. It 
was his fate not to be believed at the time, and after- 
wards to be found completely right. Then came the 
opinions of those who, having favoured the French 
revolution at its commencement, could not so soon as 
others detach their afections from a system that had 
led to massacre and ruin. The imaginations of the 
jseople at large continued to be amused, as he and 
those with whom he had now the happiness to act con- 
tended, by a numerous and active party infected to the 
bone with French principles, and intent on the sub- 
version of the British constitution. Societies formed 
by this party had propagated doctrines the most hostile 
to the interests of the country. But it was said, the 
numbers of these societies had been acquitted by the 
.verdict of a jury ; and gentlemen talked of their inno- 
cence in a tone of exultation. He wished them joy of 
the innocence of an acquitted felon. 

£He was called to Order by a member under the 
gallery (Mr. MAURICE ROBINSON), who said he 
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could not hear -without iotdigoadon liie term £elo& 
e{^li^d to a man who had be^ acquitted^ and tlie ver* 
diet of an English jury arraigned and degraded.3 

Mr, Windham explained diat he did not mean to 
arraign here the teardict of a jury ; he nxeaat only to 
say that the acquittal of the persons who had been 
brought to trial for treason, although pcbof tbait there 
was no legal evidence of their guik in the opinion of 
the juries, by no nieans proved that they were free 
from moral guilt. The evidence in his mind e^- 
blished the direct contrary. The minds of the 
people, as he had before observed, were agitated by 
a party here, countenanced and supported by men 
of great consideration, who^ in support of diek 
own views, were willing to receive the aid of men 
whose views they knew to be very different, and so 
made a common cause with them. The French revo* 
lution in a very early stage proclaimed ^ universal 
peace ; and all who applauded this visionary doctrine^ 
continued to applaud those by whom it was promul- 
gated, even after it was seen that their practice led 
only to war and devastation. These were some of the 
circumstances which had rendered the prosecuticm of 
die war on our part less vigorous than it ought to 
have been. He maintained that our interference in 
the internal afiair^ of France, when that interference 
became necessary for our own safety, was wise and 
just. It was the distrust of this which had unnerved 
Qur exertions, and prevaited us from interfering so 
soon as we ought to have done. The advantages of 
war or peace were not to be estimated by the territory 
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•r the trade we might gain or lose. No nation should 
say »~ Let us be disgraced provided we grow rich ; if 
it did, what security was there for the continuance of 
its riches ? When he received advice, he must con- 
luder both the advice itself, and those from whom it 
came. Approving or disapproving of the Fraich 
revolution must in future decide and distinguish tba 
political characters of men. They were extremes irre« 
concils^le, and what was fit for the one could never 
be good for the odier. Wh^ therefore, any man 
offered him advice, he would first ask to which of the 
two vdescriptions.he belonged j and if he found him to 
differ in this essential point from hunself, he would say, 
*^ This n^y be good advice for you, but csmnot be 
good advice for txieJ* The people of this country, he 
trusted, would in future think this distinction as 
strongly marked as he did. He could not see upon 
what principle, or with what propriety, those, who 6ri- 
ginally considered the war as just and necessary, could 
now change their opinion. The Honourablei Greatle- 
man who moved the amendment, had, as far as his 
single vote went, contributed to embark his country 
in the war ; and having done so, was it fair, on dis- 
asters, perhaps merely casual and temporary, to 
abandon it ? Hie confederacy against the common 
enemy, was not to foe considered as dissolved because 
one or two of its members had withdrawn. Even if it 
were dissolved, how long was it since we entertained 
the idea that Great Britain alone was not able to cope 
with France ? With re^ct to the number of the weU- 
diqsosed inhabitants of France, there was no reason to 
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believe that our chance of co-operation within the 
kingdom was less than it had been at any former 
period. 

He was astonished at hearing any man talk of the 
stability of the French Govenmient, which exhibit- 
ed nothing but a succession of changes, and these 
changes generally effected by violence. Peace was not 
more likely to be obtained for our asking for it. If it 
were, what would then be the situation of this coun- 
try ? A situation so awful, that he durst hardly con- 
template it. The intercourse between the two countries 
must be opened; the French would pour in their 
emis^ries, and all the English infected with French 
principle, whom we had now the means of excluding, 
would return to disseminate their abominable tenets 
among our people. /With what views would they 
come ? With the views very forcibly expressed in a 
song performed with great applause in one of those 
innocent societies, as they were now called, a stanza of 
whi^h fa's recollected. 

They comey they come, the myriads come. 

From Gallia to invade us ; 
Raise, raise the pike, beat, beat the drum. 

They come, like friends, to^aid us. 

A Jacobmical club would be erected at every one's 
door ; an inquisition immediately ii^tituted respecting 
his right to his property; ^md a ccmvention might ' 
be even established in the neighbourhood oi that 
house. In this situation of (knger, then, shall we 
send a submissive commission to them ? If the aggres- 
sipn of the Spaniards at Nootka Sound, a place 
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scarcely marked in our maps, called forth the threa- 
tenmg vengeance of this cbuntry ; if our own-territories 
are not dismembered, our resources almost untouched; 
should we give up a war, in comparison of which 
all former ones are as children's play, and all peace 
must be ruin ? , The moment that peace was cons- 
eluded, they would go among our poor, , among our 
labipurers, among our manufacturers, and teach them 
the doctrine of liberty and equality. They wouM 
point out the gilded palaces of the rich, and tell them 
that they ought to be plundered and demolished for 
the benefit of the poor. True it was that the poor 
man had as great an interest in the security of pro* 
perty as the rich ; but could this argument be made 
so clear to the poor man as to persuade him to respect 
the property of his wealthy neighbouf while he had 
no property of his own, or as it might .be, for such 
was the necessary order of society, the means of 
obtaining any when he stood most in need of it ? Such 
a peace would be worse than any probable event of 
war. But of the future events of war we had no reason 
to despond. Exertions greater than the country could 
make at any former period, were now so slightly 
borne as hardly to be felt. — Who could say that h6 
had felt them ; except those whose expences were so 
iiear the whole extent of their means, that the least 
accident, either in peace or war, must reduce them to 
distress? Had the poor felt them, unless in* a few 
particular and local instances ? Had those who were 
constantly telling the poor of the miseries of war, beeii 
obliged to curtail a single luxury ? What member of 
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thtf home had deprived hka^f of any of his wonted 
gnttific«tioD$ ? I^Here Mr. Sheridan reminded him diat 
the members were not ihe poor.] He acknowledged 
that the memb^s were opulent and the representatives 
of opulence) but he held it as a maxim, that if the 
rich fek no sufiering, the poor also were not likdy to 
fed any* .The cause for which they were fightingi 
ft had been said> would animate the French and render 
them invincible. Where I^ this invincible courage 
at^>eared ? In what instance, in what quarter had the 
ccnirage of our soldiers and seamen been inferior to 
theirs ? Sorry he should be if we could not do for the 
best of all causes, what the French could do in sup^ 
port of every thing the most flagidous* The Frendi 
emigrants in our service in every instance had displayed 
a valour and perseverance not surely to be exceeded 
by their infatuated countrymen against whom they 
were reduced to the necessity of taking up arms* He 
dwelt at some le^th on the unimpaired resources of 
this country compared with the unnatural and conse- 
quently unsound resources of France^ from which he 
inferred^ that whatever present appearances might 
indicate, we must be ultimately successful* It was not 
the character of the English easily to despond. Perse^ 
verance and invincibility were their characteosdcs. 
They had met France single-^handed in her proudest day; 
vhat then can hinder us, unimpaired, to go on with 
the war with a nation whose capital is with acceleratmg 
rapidity wasting away, and itself upon the brink ci 
poverty? With such a pandemonium, is it possible 
for us lor a mcmient to think of treating f They were 
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bleeding to deaths our wound as yet was but skin-deep* 
He exhorted the house to imitate the perseverance of 
the French, who endured every hardship, and in all 
thdr domestic contests, to do them justice, never 
fyrgot the coinmon cause of their country. He coa- 
eluded with recommending the advice given by King 
William to his parliament after an unsuccessful cam* 
paign ; that by persevering they might hope with con- 
fidence to preserve their religion, liberties and constitu* 
tion, if they were not wanting to themselves, and dis- 
played the patient spirit of Englishmen. 

Mr»BanhSf Sir Richard Hill, Mr* Fox, and Mr.Sberiian, 
fupported the AmendimnU Mr. Pitt and Mr,J)$mdas sf9k$ in 
favwr of the original Address. The house divided. 

For the Amendment - ^75 
Against it ^ - - 246 

Majority in favour of the original Address 171 
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HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION ACT. 



January 5, 1795. 

Mr. SHERIDAN moved for leave « to bring in a Bill, U 
** repeal an Act passed in 'the last session of Parliament^ em' 
»« powering His Majesty to secure and detain such persons as 
*• shall be suspected of conspiring against his Person and Govern* 
« ment.** 

Mr. WINDHAM (Secretary at War) said, that 
there were so many of his Honourable Friends more 
capable than he could presume to be, of answering 
the various topicks which had been brought into argu* 
ment by the Honourable Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that he should not have troubled the house 
with any observations at that early period of the debate, 
were it not that personal allusion had been frequently 
made to himself in the course of that Gentleman's 
elaborate declamation. •— The first topic whiph he 
would notice, was the Honourable Gentleman's remark 
upon some words which fell from him respecting a 
Right Honourable Gentleinan on the other side of the 
house (Mr. Fox), whom,, whether he called so or not, 
he. certainly would consider as a friend. This was a 
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subject which he had long remarked some Honourable * 
Gentlemen had a great propensity to bring into ^^ 
cussion ; he had before been obliged to make animad- 
versions upon it, as it was, to say no worse of it, 
extremely ofSdous; and, however the Honourable 
Gentlemen might flatter themselves that it conduced to 
their views, he would hazard an assertion, that such 
intermeddling did not give satisfaction to either party. 
As the matter, however, had been brought on the 
tapis, he would fully explain that which he had 
already, as he thought, explained before. What he 
had said on a former day, and what he would then 
repeat was, that for mutual accommodation he would, 
thotigh he retained the sentiment, discontinue the 
usual form of address, and had given for his reason, 
that, standing with each other on a different footing 
from what they had formerly done, he might, by per- 
ttsting in it, force his Right Honourable Fri^d.into 
r^raint or embarrassment. This he avowed to be 
the real meaning of his expressions, and this he fancied 
must still be in the recollection of every one present ; 
he put it to the Honourable Gentleman himself to de* 
clare whether it was not the handsomest mode of 
depordng himself; had he ^one otherwise^ those 
who had thought proper to bring the subject under 
nodce might say that he sLcted with the insidious 
intention of promoting that restraint and embarrass* 
ment which, in truth, he wished to avoid. If this 
was an error, he confessed it to be an error of deUbera* 
tion» and .one in which he certakily meant to persist. ^ 



Hie Ifolionrable Gentleman had ^dSeacvontei to 
porsusde the house, that the ccmduct of the pers^Bs 
who promo|ted the war was cnmmiAl 9 i&d that he (Mr^ 
Windham) was more crinuoal tlian any oi its abettma 
He wsrs^ iksirous to avow, that, on the footing da whidb 
Ale Honourable Gentleman had stated it, he was kideed 
crkmnal. If k were criminal to have seen, at a Ytrf 
eariy period, (but sot so early as he could widii he faikl^) 
that the conduct of the French was likely to irirolve 
Great Britain in warfare and confusion, and to be 
convinced that, in her ovm defence, as well as'froii 
principles of justice and policy, she should have de* 
dared war before she did, then certainly he was^ most 
Ughly so. But that, he hoped, was the very utixK)6t 
extemt of Us criminality ; and of his firmness and reso- 
lution, to which die Honourable Gentleman had 
alluded, he wouM answer for it, that he never would 
be found to shrink fibm any charges that might be 
brought against him, nor- be deterred by di^ empty 
menace of any set of men^ from the constant and 
zealous discharge of the trust reposed in tum, and 
from the niost umatnitdng vigilance against ev&y 
thing that had the face of hosdiky to his rountry or 
hkndelfy partieiilarly Ae poMtics of the HonbixraUe 
Cri^deittan. r. ; 

The Honourable Gentlanah had said, that^ in dis* 
Closing the subject in agita/tibn, he would deal wkh 
hiiti with the utmost frankness. He wished, for the 
HoBouraUe Gendemsm^s o^ sake, as well as that d 
the honsey the sut^eet; and himself, thi^ he had 
coupled another thing along- with it, and used him 
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nitb faii^ess as well as with frankness. He had 
howerer doae quite the rererse, and given the most 
un&ir and unaccoontabb construction to all that he 
had said. Had there been any thing in his mode of 
expres^g himself at all ambiguous, candour would 
lave tak^i it rather upon the favourable side; 
whereas the Honourable Gentleman had made use of 
a supposed ambiguity to pervert his meaning, and 
substituted his own suppositions in the place of facts. 
He declared, and called for the house to bear witness 
for him, that he had not, in using the words acquitted ' 
felony at all alluded to the persons lately acquitficd: 
on this point, it was to be lamented by the Hcmourable 
Gentleman's admirers and advocates, that • all ids 
tragic declamations, all his deep-toned, fine^pua 
periods, fell at once to ruin, the foundadon itself 
being thus withdrawn from imder them« For himself 
he declared what he had said was this— When the 
Honourable Gentleman had endeavoured, with so 
Ktde judgment and so little effect, to demonstrate that 
the acquittal of those men (whether they are called 
felons or culprits, for he was almost afraid to call them 
by any ' name, lest he should be misinterpreted) had 
«itirely proved the non-exist«ce of a conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government, as well as their own 
individual innocence, he had said, that they were 
proved kmocent to no greades an extent than number* 
less other persons who were discharged from fhe Old 
Bidley; not from thai* innocence being established 
i^ a m^ral point of view, but from Want 0/ legal proof 
^ their guilt This es^kaidon of the Honourable 
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Gentleman and ^ the persons^ acquitted, they shardl 
with many culprits who> though absolutely guilty, are 
discharged from failure of prosecution, from a flaw in 
the indictment, or from any other of those various 
legal points, under cover of which the guilty sometimes 
skulk away from the arm of justice, and strut about 
afterwards, talking of remedy by actions at law, and 
pluming themselves upcoi their accidental escape, as if 
their integrity and uprightness had been positively 
proved and established in the opinion of their country^ 
Here," he said, he would rest the point for the pre- 
sent, and hoped that the Honourable Gentlemati 
would not oblige him to revive it again, nor do as he 
had often done before, that is to say, make a watch* 
word of it, and by the most unfair and insidious means 
propagate and j)ass it current throughout the world, 
as if it had never been contradicted, the roost unjust 
and unmanly way of sapping fair fame and re[$utation 
that any one could devise. The Honourable Gen- 
tleman had said much. of spies and informers. It was 
a melancholy consideration to reflect, that such men 
were often necessary, and he feared they would be 
more wanting than ever in the ^tuation in which the 
polidcs of the Honourable Gentleman and his friends 
were likely to plunge the country. The Honourable 
Gentleman who, in all things, was more than com- 
monly shrewd and acute, had the most extraordinary 
faculties he ever knew any one to possess for the pur- 
pose of raising groundless charges, and the most 
extraordinary industry and art in giving th^ circula- 
tion : one, he said^ he would particularly mention, — 
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6ne originating in falsehood, and afterwards circulated 
with a wicked industry, which spoke too plainly to 
be misunderstood, what their drift was who managed 
• it. The expression was the well-known hackneyed 
" Perish Comniercty It was necessary, he thought, 
to refer to the many revivals of it, which the malig- 
nity and wicked designs of some men had occasioned 
•^ after being made a handle of in various quarters, 
all of which he suffered to pass in contemptuous 
silence ; he again found it revived in a letter published 
a few days ago by a person of too great rank to be 
overlooked (Lord Lauderdale), Two years ago, Mn 
Windham observed, this falsehood was first circulated, 
alid what would tend to develope the intentions of 
the calumniators, -it was most carefully disseminated 
#bere it was supposed to be most likely to do him 
injury: it was in short printed, and stuck up in 
the -workshops q& Norwich, to alienate the affections 
ttf the people -from him, and persuade them that he 
was thrir worst enemy ; again it was brought up in 
the house against him by those who well knew in their 
hearts that the expresaon vsras not his. But he was 
hilent, and that silence was taken for an admission of 
the- feet. — " Now, Sir,*' said he, " what will you 
think, if you shall see that this has been brought up 
again in this volume which I hold in my hand, stamp- 
ed with the authority of a Noble Peer ? (Vide Letters 
to the Peers of Scotland, by the Earl of Lauderdale, 
ffeige 1 8.) Did not the Noble Writer know, that the 
diarge was publicly and unjustly attributed to mef 
tnd £d h^ not intend, by the way he puts it* herei 
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that it should be applied to me, and condder^ as my 
words — if not, what did he mean ?** 

Major MAITLAND rose and said, he should not 
have troubled the house, and most particularly to in- 
terrupt the Right Honourable Gentleman, did he not 
believe he could save some time to the house by ex* 
plaining the case j the Noble Earl, a relation of hid, had 
asked him, if it was that Right Honourable Gentle- 
man who had made use of that expression which was 
reported to have come from authority j he informed 
Iiis noble relation it was not, and the expression had 
never been applied to that Right Honourable Gentle- 
man* The Colonel said, he trusted thi^t the character 
of that Noble Earl, for candour, sincerity, and honour, 
was such as not to entitle any man in that house, or 
this country, to suspect him of doing any thing that 
was illiberaL 

Mr. Windham continued — I am rather surprised at 
die explanation, as it confirms the full extent of my 
charge, which is, that the noble author of the work 
knew that the sentiment had been falsely imputed, to 
me, and yet sent it forth to the world under the 
authority of his ilame uncontradicted. In the same 
work there is another passage to the same effect, 
which, noticing the Rockingham party, says, that the 
Duke of Portland, Earl Fitzwilliam, Mr. Burke, Mr» 
Windham, and som^e others, attended meetings for a 
Parliamentary Reform; which, as far as rriates to 
myself, I deny, and believe unfounded as to the rest 
t challenge any one to assert that I ever, either in or 
out of parliament, contended, for that object^ which 
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I cannot but regard as a degeneration^ instead of a 
Reform of Parliament. In this house I have uniformly 
opposed it ; and before I had the honour of a seat 
here, I refused to stand for the city of Westminster, 
though I might have been returned, because I knew 
the inhabitants at that time were attached to schemes of 
Reform. These facts being notorious, I am at a loss 
to perceive the candour and'fcdmess of the Noble 
Lord in circulating reports which he must know to 
be unfounded. This systecn of misrepresentation is 
in my mind much more injurious, than that so much 
complained of about spies and informers. There is no 
calculating the evil which it may produce in times of 
trouble and commotion. It was thus, that early in 
the French Revolution, Foulon was massacred, because 
it was reported that he had said, *^ he would make 
the people eat grass." The influence and dangerous 
tendency of these party catch-words could not be 
;Btronger exemplified than in the hackneyed phrase of 
** Swinish Multitude ;" the sense of which expression, 
was completely distorted from that in which it was 
applied, in the beautiful passage where it was origi* 
nally= made use of. Can any one doubt what was 
kitended by this gross and unmanly perversion of its 
meaning, if, unfortunately for this country, the party 
that perverted it had obtained their ends, and fully 
seated thehiselves in power? On one point of' the 
Honourable * Gentleman's main argument I cannot 
forbear some remarks. He says, that the persons 
tried aire completely innocfent, because they are ac- 
quitted* Doe9 he mean then totally to disregard the 
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presumption of guilt which was cast on them by 'the 
finding of the Grand or Accusing Jury ? Setting ibis 
aside, is there any doubt but that the verdict of a 
jury pronounces only 4hat the parties were not in a 
legal sense guilty? But th^e is a vast medium 
between legal guilt and moral innocence ; and besides, 
there might be various ^stages even of legal guilt short 
of the specific charge .brought against them. . As a 
legislative body, however, we are not to seek the ver- 
dict of a jury to guide us, we must look to presump- 
tion and probability, and govern our conduct by their 
evidence. The Honourable Gentleman, in the ssuine 
spirit of misrepresentation, has made me deny die 
distresses of the poor, and sympathised himself as 
usual in an extraordinary degree with the poor of 
Norwich ; whereas, I appeal to. the recollection of the 
house, whether I did not bar and anticipate this mi&* 
conception and application to the poor of that town. 
I said, that the distresses of the war were not great, 
and that those who most loudly complained of then 
had not felt their pressure at all, not so much as in 
the relinquishment of the most trifling luxury $ ' and 
between the rich and poor there, is an indissoluble 
bond and mutual dependance. They are not s^rate 
interests, but one, neither of which can be a&cted 
without operating in the same proportion on the othen 
My assertions are thus answered. I said, that a cer- 
tain description of people had not felt the burden of 
which they had complained. He answers me, ^that ' 
others do. I said, that no burdens were at . pretot 
fdt. He answers me^ that they will be fek. Wliat ^ 
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fourae c^ candour and fair reasoning is a match for 
this^ dieting subtlety; Is it^ I ask^ a culpable degreed 
of aristocracy, to deny the competence of the lower 
orders of society in questions of peace and war ? The 
direct object of any war must be allowed trifling, com- 
pared to the expence of men a&d treasure, which the 
most succe&ful termination could be estimated at. It 
is the remote and complicated objects of war that 
form the justification of the measure, and neither the 
al^ility nor information of the poor enable them to be 
fit judges of these/Subjects. It was the great art of 
people who pretended to think otherwise, to rouse the 
passions of the people, and not to inform or exercise 
thar judigments, for which they had in fa^ the most 
sovereign contempt. In any war which those gentlemen 
might or ever had approved, wcHild they consult those 
oiHnions which they novir thought proper to exalt into 
Consequaice for purposes of their own I They ask 
whare is the -CQn£^>iracy, and deny its existence, be* 
cause there is not legal and technical proof. They 
contend that there is no' danger, because the danger 
ballpens not to fall within the precise line of former 
example. Whereas the danger now is entirely of the 
JkOYtl kind. A new order of things is looked for, and 
every previous right and established law is regarded as 
antiquated prejudice, and inimical tp the interests of 
the people. But can Gentlemen, after expatiating on 
the precise limits bf antient treason, turn short round 
and say, that tiiere is no danger, because it is not pre- 
cisely (^ that kind which ancient experience pointed 
Qttty and guarded against ? In those days, the life of 
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the Monarch was in danger directly, and that offence 
was dreaded, and guarded against. Now we have to 
look to the base and insi4ious incitement of the lower 
orders, as the prevailing vice* Every bad and restless 
passion is called forth under pretence of right and 
reason. The natural and inevitable distress, which is 
inherent under all governments, is made the ground 
of accusation against that constitution -which secures 
to us the least proportion of those evils which ever 
existed in one community. I mean not to impute any 
censure to the jurymen who acquitted the persons 
accused, as the charge was apparently remote from 
the death of His Majesty ; and plain and honest men 
are not alttrays possessed of that strength and search 
of understanding which is necesjsary to detect cunning 
and concerted fraud. Many shades of distinction 
might reasonably be supposed to occur to them from 
the length and intricacy (^ the case, and wherever 
doubt occurs, a jury is universally inclined to acquit. 
It is curious, however, to remark, that when the 
report of the secret conunittee was brought forward, 
it was said, what is your proof, where is your evidence 
of the facts ? And from the silence on these heads it 
was inferred, that no proof existed. Now the facts, 
however, are established upon oath, yet fresh objec- 
tions are instantly stated. On my part, I cannot wish 
for a more complete refutation of all these patriotic 
doubts and surmises relative to the plots, than the bare 
an(^ simple reading of the docummts produced in 
evidence. In this much-vaunted respect for the verdict 
pf a jury, I think that I perceive something of a con^ 
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lined view'; for this verdict seems only iminaculate 
and conclusive when it acquits, and instantly when it 
convicts, its whole nature is changed ; 00 instanti the 
jury become, as by the touch of a magic wand, trans- 
formed into a packed set of hi'relings. Who can for- 
bear this observation, who sees the same man celebrate 
the jury who acquitted Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall, 
who had before thought so little of the jury that had 
condemned Watt and Downie, though their verdict 
was backed by the confession of the convict, in a state 
wh«i every man's word was taken, namely, on the 
point of death. In all the praises of verdicts, this ver- 
dict had, by some strange accident, been kept out of 
sight. We state that there have been plans and views, 
call them conspiracies, or by any other name, of the 
onost mischievous nature, to stir up and incite the 
poor to dissatisfaction and tumult, and finally to insur« ; 
rection and plunder. But who shall want converts, 
^ who tell the poor that the rich are usurpers, and jhat 
they have a right to reprisals ? Should this be said 
only to exist in theory, we recur to the practice of a 
great nation, who had more than realised the most 
terrible expectations of the most timid. These modem 
engineers knew better than to attack the life of a king 
directly, and therefore think to elude the provisions • 
of the statutes of treason ; they, on the contrary, 
approach the walls of the town by regular siege, and 
the Honourable Gentleman contends that we are from 
the walls to see them, without molestation, complete 
their works and prepare their mines. To satisfy us 
of the great prudence and propriety of this conduct^ 
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he adverts to a novel aad extravagsmt philosophical 
doctrine of national character, which he thinks totallj 
unconnected with soil and situation ; but did it never 
occur to him, that whatever influence govemmeat 
may have on character, character ariginally modifies 
government, and is therefore the prime cause of the 
ultimate effect. Among other paradoxes he seems to 
have found out, that nations have no character in 
common, and are not to take any example from each 
other. 

In speaking of the present corruption and depravity 
of France, he refers all to the effect of the old go- 
vernment ; whereas we find that these effects increase 
in the exact proportion as the new government recedes 
from the old, and becomes distinctly established. This 
paradpx, however, is not new with the Honourable 
Gentleman, of attributing all the errors and excesses of 
the present state of France to the ancient Government, 
and he seems to adhere to it with all the phrenzy and 
fondness which men usually shew to their most extra-* 
vagant opinions. If, indeed, this deplorable effect 
were owing ta the old government of France, we 
should see its effect follow up closely the destruction of 
that system ; whereas nothing could be greater than 
the exit of that government which now lies buned 
under the ruins of all that was excellent in the country # 
The Honourable Gentlanan has another solution also 
for thb difficulty, namely, the war. The war, he 
says, has conduced to this state of savage desperation 
in which we find France. But why, it might be 
^sked, have not other wars and similar difficulties 
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produced the same effect in other nations ? Because 
iitey were not debased and corrupted by the govern* 
mants which directed them. This is, however, the 
poor and common resort of all emp^cs. If the case 
does not succeed, it is from this thing or that, and 
every thing but their own ignorance and want of skill. 
They were called in too late, the. previous treatment 
was bad, and killed the paiiait before they came* 
Mean, paltry, and unworthy argument ! 

The Honourable Gentleman asks if the example of the 
people of France is more to be dreaded here than that of 
Kings in Europe, whom with him we might have been 
induced to call despots, if the liberty of France had not 
buried all former despotism in the excess of its cruei^ty 
and oppression. Triumphant as this argument may 
seem, nothing is mcu*e easily answered. If you reduce 
die people of this country to the miserable state of the 
people of France, they will act the same, from the 
operation of the paramount and leading features of our 
nature. So, if you reduce a King of England to ihet 
state of the monarchs of Europe, he will act the same,. 
What we deplore and deprecate^ is the attempt by sly 
and insidious means to seduce the p^pl^ of this country 
from the noble and honest character they nad for ages 
possessed. The main question between us now is^ 
whether these associations honestly and really proposed^ 
however erroneously, a parliamentary reform, as it ia 
called, or, under that pretence, the utter subversion 
of the constitution ? Let any man look to the ,evidence 
on the late trials, and say honestly from his heart 
which was in view. 
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There was another object of the Hcuiourabk Gen- 
tleman's animadversion and censure, which however 
was so general jind loose, that I find not so much 
difficulty in answering as in understanding it. Some 
charges can no more be replied to, than the scold- 
ing of a fishwoman in Billingsgatei, Does the 
Honourable Gentleman mean to say that it is dis- 
honourable to accept of office? — [No, from the 
other side.] No! Then if he gives* up that, he 
gives up all that he has advanced on that subject. 
The calumnies cast on such things are only to be 
resisted by the shield of chsu'acter; to that my 
Noble Friends and I resort. I am truly sorry the 
Honourable Gentleman is not ashamed of such low, 
mean traffic. I defy him to shew a single circumstance 
that can tend to cast the shadow of doubt on our con- 
duct. The malice of the design is so corrected by the 
impotency of the eflfort, that I will not sacrifice a word 
in answering it: The Honourable Gentleman has 
asked me why I did not continue, as at first, to give 
honourable support to ministers, without joining them ? 
Would not support, without responsibility annexed to 
it, be mean, be dishonest ? In fact, if I had not come 
into an ostensible office, where would the Honourable 
Gentleman have found that responsible character witii 
which he threatens me in future. Of these personal 
allusions I can only recollect one more, namely, that if 
I took an ostensible office, I should have resigned the 
emolument of it. Does he mean this as a general prin- 
ciple } and if not^ why is the exception to be made ? 
As often as this notion has been agitated, it has as (^em 
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been rejected by the best and wisest of n;ien, and all 
attempts to reduce it to practice have been regarded as 
a mean and paltry lure to popularity. He is called 
upon, therefore, to explain himself more fully on this 
head, and should disdain to come forward with dark 
assertions, which he dare not openly avow. I think I 
have now noticed all the parts of the Honourable 
Gentleman's speech, which had a personal allusion^ 
either to me or the eminent characters who came into 
office at the same time. The more general topics of 
his speech I shall leave to the refutation, as I promised 
in my outset, of those who are equally ready and 
more able than I am. 



Mr. Hardinge followed Mr. Windham^ and declared that thi 
sentiment of ** Perish Commerce^ let the Constitution live,* had 
proceeded from him^ and not from Mr. Windham* 

Mr. Erskine, Mr. Fox^ and Mr. Sheridan supported the 
motion; Serjeant Adair opposed it. On a division^ there appeared^ 
For the motion - - 41 

Against it •-- - - 185 



Majority 



144 
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Mr. WILBERFORCE tmmd, « That it is the epinkn / 
<< tiis Houjif that the prefent circumfiances of France augbi 
•• not to preclude the Government ^of this country from entertain* 
" i^g propofals for a general pacification s and that it is for the 
«* interefi of Great Britain to make peace with France^ prO' 
^ vided it can be ejfeBed on fair terms ^ and in an boncuraUe 
^ manner/^ 

lie motion having heen fecondedy 

Mr. WINDHAM (Secretary at War) said, that the 
house had now heard the reasons urged by the Honour* 
able Mover and Seconder, in support of a motion so 
extraordinary, both in itself and in relation to the senti- 
ments and declarations which had formerly been adopt*' 
ed by those Honourable Gentlemen, in conjunction with 
a great majority of that house. He agreed as to the 
propriety of bringing forward questions !at diflferent pe- 
riods of a war, whether, under any change of, circum- 
stances that might have taken place, it was adviseable 
to proceed in the prosecution of the contest. The 
point then to be discussed was, whether any such 
change had taken place ? He affirmed that no such 
change had taken place, or at least none which ren- 
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dered peace m the present moment preferable to the 
prosecution of the var. He remarked that in every 
argument it was necessary to consider those with whom 
we were arguing. In the present instance, then, it was 
oecessary for him to consider whether he was arguing 
With those who, in its commencement, had con^dered 
the present war as just and necessary, or, in other words, 
as just, because it was necessary, -^who had rejH'obated 
the doctrines of the French, and wished the destruc* 
tion of the system which they were attempting to esta* 
blbh ; or widi those who. had opposed the war from its 
outset, — who had approved the doctrines of the 
French,-r<- who had held out the example of their revo* 
lotion as most glorious,-^who had wished success to 
tfa^r exerdons, and had even openly professed that the 
establishment of the Republic was an event desirable to 
mankind. It was evident that the quesdon, as taken 
in relation to those opposite opinions, nmst be argued 
upon grounds endrely different, and it was only to the 
latter description of persons that he meant to address 
himself. In every question respecting peace two things 
were to be considereif, which the Honourable Gentle* 
man had not kept sufficiaitly distinct in the course of 
his ar^ment: first, what sort of peace .was to be 
gained ; and, secondly, what were the means of gaining 
it ? The Honourable Mover seemed too much to con* 
sider peace^as peace. He seemed to think that the mo- 
ment the treaty was signed we should be at liberty to 
disband our armies, that prosperity would of course re- 
turn, and that we should enter immediately upon a career 
of trsMEiquiUity and affluende. On that subject, said Mr. 
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Windham^ I differ from hhn most widely ; he thinki 
peace, in the present moment, safe and honourable ; I 
think it neither safe nor honourable. But here I caa* 
not help remarking, that the Honourable Gentleman is 
a sort of constitution-monger ; and that he declared, 
upoh a former occasion, that he would give to France 
the same constitution as that of America. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman would give them a constitution, as 
if it were a ready-made house, which could be trai^- 
ported without inconvenience from one place toanother, 
and as if every government did not grow out of the ha- 
bits, the prejudices, the sentiments, and the affections of 
the people. — [A loud cry of " Hear ! hear !" from the 
l)ench of Opposition.]] — He would give them a con- 
iBtitution, as children, who had surrounded a twig 
with a quantity of dirt, would think that they had 
planted a tree. Some questions he wished to ask, as 
to the means of attainmg peace. And first he would 
ask, was to express a desire of peace on the part of this 
country the best means of attaining it? How far ought 
the inclination for peace manifested by France to ope- 
rate as an inducement to this country to come forward^ 
and manifest its dispositions for the same purpose ? 
How far would this inclination for peace in France be 
likely to grow and increase in consequence of our keep- 
ing aloof, and abstaining from any declaration that 
might indicate a reciprocity of sentiment ? Mr. Wind* 
ham afked what change had taken place in the state of 
France since the subject was last under consideration^ 
which tended to render any negociadon for peace more 
secure ? A great change had indeed taken place, hut 
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none which .rendered any prospect of peace permanent j 
the government was not become more durable, nor was 
the character of the people changed : he did not at pre- 
sent see any reason why they might not return to the 
spirit of domination, and the spirit of proselytism, which 
had formerly rendered them so dangerous. The pre- 
sent boasted system of moderation acquired all its 
praise only from, being contrasted with the former in- 
famous proceedings of the Government. It is mode-' 
rate, it is true ; but how is it moderate ? It is mode- 
rate only in comparison with the preceding plans of 
terror, murder, and proscription* Compared with 
other governments, the government of France is still 
distinguished for injustice, violence, and insult ; or ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that it were not so, 
is it possible to prophesy how long it may be before 
such a system may return ? 

But here let us examine, said he, in what manner 

this change was produced. They have been brought 

down to talk the language of moderation, and therefore 

their inoderation is the result of necessity. They are 

relaxed in their circumstiances, their vigour is weak« 

ened, and their courage crippled. If they had the de^ 

sire to revive their former atrocities, they have not now 

the power, and it is our duty to prevent them. Their 

fortune has reached its flood, and is now ebbing fast 

away* The symptoms of decay are n^anifest, and the 

pulse that raged so violently will soon no longer beat* 

He remarked, that though the Honourable Mover had 

jdemanded a precise answer, he had not encouraged it 

by bringing. forward any thing precise in his. own state* 

ment* He had given it as his opinion that the distress 
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in the interior of France Dvas not great. He had 
thought that since the communication had b^un to be 
open, there was such a body of evidence widi resfM 
to the existence of that distress, as could not well have 
been resisted, and that the confessions of the extreme 
hardships suffered from the depreciation of assignats, ^ 
and the scarcity of provisions, were too frequent and no- 
torious to be in any d^ee invdidated. The Honourable 
Oentleman talked of recent rq>orts as to disturbances 
in Paris, of the truth of which he seemed^ to intimate 
some doubt. They might not indeed be true to the 
ext^it to which they had been stated ; they had, how- 
eva:, now been reported upon the authority of public 
papers, and the Right Honourable Gendeman who 
called their existence in question might as well dilute 
die accounts of the massaqres at Paris, or the ravages of 
the guillodne. Was it to be treated as a matter of 
d%ht report that the mob had broke into the august 
body of the Gonvendon, — that the members had been 
&»rced to £y,— that the head of one of their number 
had been cut off,-— and that, with the head in tbek 
hand, the mob had addressed a speech to the President 
of the Convendoh ? Little hope could be ent^tained 
of the jpamanency and duration of that Government 
which had not efficient means of protection and defiance 
against such violence and outn^ge ; and. as to the sup* 
position of these accounts being bare reports, the H(v 
nourable Gentleman had forgotten that, witile he treat- 
id them so, he had himielf brought forward uncertau 
reports of a treaty of peace between the French Rq>ub- 
licand Spain, as well as certain Princes of Germany. 
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The Honourable Gentleman had also considered the 
events that had happened since the propriety of a nego- 
dation was last discussed. Whether the conduct of 
the enemy was different now to what it was then, could 
not be easily decided ; he had stated, however, that 
there was an increase of power on their part, and a pro-* 
portionate decrease on ours, or, what is nearly tanta- 
mount, that as our alliances were weakened, their al* 
liances grew stronger. One prominent object, the de- 
fection of our allies, was particularly expatiated on by 
die Honourable Gentleman. To such a declaration 
Mr. Windham opposed one broad leading considera* 
tion— 'the state of distress and state of opinions now 
prevalent in France. Nothing, he affirmed, but the 
conduct held out by the Honourable Gentleman, and 
such motions as that which he had now brought for- 
ward, could prevent a speedy termination of the contest 
in which we were now engaged. Here, he confessed, 
there was nothing but assertion against assertion, appeal 
against appeal. He then adverted to the reasoning em- 
ployed by the Honourable Gentleman, in order to in- 
duce the country to snatch at the first opportunity for 
peace. He had affirmed, that its extent of territory 
was too great to be protected ; that its burdens were 
too severe to be borne : he had insinuated that the 
country was come to that pitch of prosperity which it, 
was well if it could keep, but in which every risk might 
be attended with fatal consequences. He would main- 
tain that such language was never heard before upon 
any similar business in that house; nor would the 
country have ever risen to such a pitch of honour, glory, 
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and universal reputation as it has done, if such had 
been the language of our predecessors*— The Honour* 
able Gentleman should have recollected, too, that this 
reasoning is not confined to the present war, but ex? 
tends to other wars in future. He has openly pro- 
claimed, that our burthens have increased to thar 
utmost, that we have no means of defence, that our 
people are rebellious, and our armies ready to assist 
them. We have reached the climax of our grandeur, 
and may now supinely repose ourselves, nor evoi 
attempt to support it, for it must necessarily decline. 
In former times our arms protected our commerce, 
but now we are come to the full enjoyment of our 
industry, and we call upon our enemy not to disturb 
us ; leave us as we are, leave us well, or if you do 
not, we are not possessed of means to defend our- 
selves. This was one of the arguments which the 
Honourable Gentleman had pretended to touch on 
lightly. He would not speak out, he said, and there 
was no necessity to press him, for he was perfecdy 
intelligible. But Mr. Windham said he could not 
help noticing the inconsistency which commonly pre* 
vailed in this mode of reasoning, where the arguments 
were shifted, as occasion prompted, to suit the pur- 
pose of the speaker. Sometimes they declaimed on 
the loyalty of His Majesty's subjects, and sometimes 
they proclaimed them to be nearly infected with the 
contagion of the French Republicans, To what could 
such proceedings tend, but to lay the country prostrate 
at the feet of the enemy ? Read the various declara- 
jdons of France against this country, and then judge 
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of thdr inclination to induce us to make peace. In a 
discourse lately delivered to the Convention, they 
state, " that they will make no concessions to Great 
Britain, nor will they offer any terms of accommoda^- 
tion. They are not afraid of war, suid are therefore 
determined to continue it imtil they have reduced the 
pride and power of this haughty country.'* Are we 
to sit down contented with such indignities, such in- 
sults, and such aggravation? And here is another 
odd inconsistency in the arguments on the other side : 
When they vindicate this conduct, they assert, that 
the war produces these atrocities; but when they 
argue for peace, then they say, " Leave them to 
themselves, and they wilj destroy one another.*' What 
then will be the situation of France when peace is 
made ? There will be an internal dissension in thdr 
government, which must ultimately produce a popular 
commotion ; the armies too will return, and assist to 
keep up the internal warfare. If we have sagacity 
enough to discover that such must be the consequences 
of their making peace, may they not have sufEdent 
sagadty to ^perceive the same, and will they not in- 
stantly seek new wars to keep their armies employed^ 
and prevent such calamities ? The fact is too noto- 
rious for comment. How could the Honourable Gen- 
tleman delude himself so ? Does he not know, that 
with such a government, so feeble, so precarious, so 
insecure, we can have no stability ? And does he not 
know that if the war should be renewed again, after 
an interval of ; peace of the shortest duration, that it 
requires a greater impulse, a greater energy through* 
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out the naticn, and is attended also with a greater esc- 
pence ? Fa; it is m moral as in mechanical powers, a 
strong force is necessary to put the machine in motion^ 
whidti continues its velocky with little aid. There was 
one of the Honourable Gentleman's ailments, said 
Mr. Windham, which I had almost forgotten. He 
has taken care, however, to remind me, and I am 
glad of it. I suspect my observations will contain 
more than he expected. He has reminded me c^ La 
Vendee and the Chouans. Now let the Gendemen 
qpposite to me recollect the language they have used, 
compared with the event. (A cry of ** hear ! hear !*') 
Let them remember that they tenaciously insisted that 
France had but one sentiment. The Honourable Gen- 
tleman opposite will call to mind too what he formerly 
said. ^^ Do you/' said he, ^^ do you count on Brittaonj 
and Normandy?" Yes, the executive Government 
did count on them, and proposed to adoprsuch meap 
sures as would better facilitate that event which wss so 
universally desired. When dissensions were said to 
exitt in the internal state of France, it was asked 
vrtier^ ? At Lyons, Marsalles, Toukm, and La Vend^ ; 
and vpell would it have be^i for this country if she 
had immediately taken the proper advantage bf those 
dissensions, and converted them to her purposes. They 
were lost, however ; though it might be said they 
could not have been lost if they were not possest. Mr* 
Wkidham supposed the Gentlemen were kugfaing at 
their own declarations that no such dissensions ez» 
isted, when discontent, distrust^ gnd asumosity were* 
carried p the greatest l^igth. 
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He then reverted to the Honourable Gentleman's 
statement of the condition of Marseilles, and observed 
l^t it was not because that under such'^a tyranny as 
that of France dissensions do not shew themselves, 
diat we are to conclude that they do not exist. We 
might have had reasons to know their existence it we 
bad acted with becoming caution, and instead of one 
La Vendee, we might have known that the whole of 
France was becoming one entire Vendue. He then 
referred to thp subjugation of the Vendeans and the 
Ghouans* At one time, it had been asked, have you 
any friends in France ? ELas the new system any ene« 
mies ? Are not all the people of that country united 
in the same sentiment ? The boast which was now 
made of the • triumph over the insurgents now proved 
die reality of the danger which had once existed. But^ 
though these people had submitted to hard necesdty. 
It was not to be supposed that they had all at once 
changed their sentiments: and it proved also that 
there still existed a body of godd sentiments in France* 
He addressed this not solely to the Gentlemen oppoJ» 
site, but to those Gentlemen who had confidence in 
die executive Grovernment at this time: and now, 
when from the interior of France we had reports of 
popular commotions coming from all quarters, was it 
longer just or reasonable to doubt their authenticity ; 
and ;^if this representation be right, was this the time 
for such concludons as the Honourable Gentleman had 
drawn ? The first argument of the Honourable Gen* 
tleman was, that peace would establish the pOwer of 
those, who now preside in France ; and whai sort of 
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an argument was this ? Would it establish the power ? 
Were there hopes it would? Was the Honourable 
Gentleman prepared to say, that the change of 
Government had so far changed the evil, as solely to 
have produced the alteration in his sentiments ? If it 
could, why could it not have done so before, in the 
administration of the bloody Robespierre? Accord- 
ing to their mode of reasoning, war could be reduced 
at any time to a scale of profit and calculation. Stating 
generally his opinions on the subject, he saw the mo- 
tives for continuing the war the same — the prospects 
better. Another objection, applying to the majority 
of the house, against the motion, was, that if it 
passed, the house would thereby take the management 
out of the hands of the Executive Government. This 
the house had certainly at times a right to do ; but 
then it was usual, when they assumed that right, to 
apply to His Majesty to displace the persons in whom 
the trust of the executive Government was lodged. 
Fortunately the motion was not yet adopted. But 
nevertheless the charge of inconsistency and rashness, 
if not something wofse, was attached to it; for the 
Honourable Gentleman who brought it forward was 
the friend of the minister, and had pronounced in the 
course of that evening many eulogiums upon him. 
He relied, he said, on his talents, his integrity and 
judgment ; he praised his general capacity, and he 
esteemed him as the properest person to be at the 
head of affairs : but here comes the difficulty — How- 
ever great his general capacity, his judgment, his in- 
tegrity and talents, and however fit for administration. 
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lie was not fit to conduct the business of the State, 
and therefore the Honourable Gentleman proposed to 
conduct it for him. He would not offer' to displace 
his friend, but he would undertake to manage. mea- 
sures for him. t)id he think the minister would au- 
thorize him to perform his functions ? The Honour- 
able Gentleman would allow for thes^ interrogations 
by the part he had taken himself in the debate of that 
evening. He must know, that in all public afiairs 
they were bound to follow their duty in preference to 
their friendships ; and for his own part, Mr. Windham 
said, he had sacrificed friendships that were dear to 
him, to his public duty, and he did it because he 
loved to follow right, though it be sometimes diiHcuIt 
to find where it lies. The Honourable Gentleman 
had done so too, though Mr. Windham disapproved 
of the mode in which he had done it. A Christian 
ccmsdence was understood to be connected with hu- 
mility, but the Honourable Gentleman had been op- 
posing those of whose integrity and /abilities he enter- 
tained no doubt, and with whom he was bound in the 
close ties of friendship. Now he wished to impress 
on the Honourable Gentleman's mind, that he was 
playing a deep game ; for if he was not the xpreserver, 
he was the undoer of h^ country : and if he did not 
obtain the posthumous fame he so virtuously desired, 
he would be transmitted to posterity with eternal exe- 
cration. He wished him to consider too, how far he 
conformed himself to tl^e sentiments of those whose 
mode of thinking he had been accustomed to oppose ; 
or how far he adopted new opinions of his own. There 
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are two things to confirm a man's judgment, the 
concurrence of his friends, and the dissent of his 
enemies. Now, the Honourable Gentlen^oi bad been 
playing at great odds, for he had not only the dissent 
of his friends, but the approbation of his opponents. 
He had the odds against him also in another way* In 
every exclusive public concern, but more particularly 
in a war, and still more in a war like the present, there 
was a knowledge in the executive Government which 
could not be possessed by others. Of this he had 
just given an instance, though opposition would nd- 
ther give the executive Govemnient credit for their 
good intentions nor their judgment. It was not grate- 
ful for him to examine opinions5 though he did it to 
folfil his public duty. If the Honourable Gentleman 
thought his measures &tal, he thought the Honourable 
Gentleman's no less so. Such opinions he conceived, 
if listened to, were highly dangerous, and if not lis* 
tened to, they were so in a smaller degree. Admit- 
ting that the Honourable Gentleman's were the best 
opinions, he asked him whether he expected them to 
be followed ? What then, it might be urged on the 
other hand, are you never to bring forward any mo- 
tion because there is a probability it will not be fol* 
lowed? What then becomes of the freedom of 
debate ? Not so ; an attempt in itself to do good 
may be made, though others think it will not do so* 
But did the Honourable Gentleman think, that when 
persons like those in the Executive Government lad 
formed their opinions ceoUy, and with due deliberatioQi 
that his arguments could change them ? Perhaps he 
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hoped fw somedung imermediate ? With respect to 
other topics, Mr. Windham said, they were not of a 
sort to be adopted without abandoning all the former. 
He had heard the Honourable Gentleman talk of a 
general objection to the war, and of a general senti- 
ment entertained by the people that a peace would 
speedily be formed by the administration of the coun- 
try. If such a peace were formed, that is, by the 
admmistration of the country, they ought all to rejoice, 
but not otherwise^ for it would, then be obtained as it 
ought to be. On the other hand, what did the 
Honourable Gentleman propose ? A peace by himself 
in opposition to administration. The best argument 
in answer to such a proposition was a review of history. ' 
The Honourable Gentleman had taken occasion in the 
course of his speech to extol the blessings of peace, 
and to deprecate continental connexions. With re- 
spect to the blessings of peace, abstractly considered, 
there could be but one sentiment ; as to the utility of 
continental connexions, he referred him to the testi- 
mony of the history of the country for many centuries 
past. Were we to be supposed- now to be arrived at 
that period in which we were to lose all regard for 
military character, and seek only to retain our former 
acquisitions ? Were we to renounce all views of ge^ 
neral policy, and attend only to the claims of petty 
gain and mercantile advantage ? Were we to forfeit 
our reputation of national honour, and of a gca^erous 
concern for the welfare of Europe ? It may be honour* 
able, in the opinions of some Gentlemen, to steal but 
of a war as others had done ; but it would be degrad- 
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ing to the British character, justly celebrated for its 
honour and integrity. Great Britain had no wish to 
imitate the Republic of Holland or the Duchy of Tus* 
cany, but left them to their virtue. How different, 
he observed, was the conduct the Honourable Gentle- 
man had recommended to that pursued by King Wil- 
liam, who judged the interests of thi& country to be so 
closely connected with all Europe, that he encouraged 
every alliance whereby she rose, in the scale of Empire, 
and of this Mr. Addison was sensible when he wrote 
his fine eulogium : 

*^ His toilsy for no ignoble ends designed, 

** Promote the common welfare of mankind ; 

*^ No wild ambition moves, but Europe's fears, 

*^ The cries of orphans, and the widow's tears \ 

<^ Oppressed Religion gives the first alarms, 

<' And injur'd Justice sets him in her arms ; 

<^ His conquests freedom to the world afford, 

** .And Nations bless the labours of his sword-** 

Whether the Honourable Gentleman had not brought 
forward his motion to interpose, because the French 
Government was faint and languid, and her XQovements 
wild and irregular, he could not determine, but he 
remmded him she might be dangerous even in her last 
convulsion. 

Mr. Windham then entered into a variety of argu- 
ments on what he conceived to be the fatal conse- 
quences of the present motion, as tending to influence 
the opinions of persons at home, and to strengthen 
and encourage the hands of the enemy. He said, that 
the cry of peace chiefly proceeded from the Jacobin 
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party in the country ; and that though every one who 
^shed for peace was not a Jacobin, yet ^very Jacobin 
wished for peace* The same disposition for peace, he 
remarked, to be characteristic of the Jacobins, not 
only in this country, but over the whole of Europe. 
He concluded with stating, that as the Honourable 
Gentleman had declared, that in bringing forward his 
motion, he had been actuated by a sense of duty, he 
had no less felt the same motive for opposing it, and 
that he should therefore move the ord^r of the day. 

&V Benjamin Hammet seconded the motion for the order of the 
day ; Mr, Fox supported 4he original motion^ qnd Mr, Pitt op- 
posed it. The house then divided on the motion for the order of 
the day : 

Ayes - - - . 201 

Noes - - . 86 



Majority - 115 



Mr. Wilherforcis motion nvas consequently lost. 
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April 25, 1796. 

1 

JL HE order of the day being read for the commitment of the 
Dog Tax Billy Mr* Dent {with whom the bill had originated) 
fnovedf ** That the Speaker should leave the chair J* Mr. Sheri' 
Jan opposed the Bill. 

Mr. WINDHAM (Secretary at War) said he did 
not mean to object to the whole of the bill, but to 
part of it only. He thought a tax upon all sporting 
dogs fair, because they are a kind of luxury, and 
their owners can afford to pay. But he thought there 
was a passion, spleen, and enmity, against the canine 
race, in the formation of the bill, that amounted 
really to a principle of extirpation. From the tenor 
of it he should have been apt to imagine that Actaeon 
had revived, or that some fabulous divinities had de- 
scended to pronounce an eternal ban and curse on the 
whole race of dogs. They certainly at times were 
disagreeable, and he had felt that inconvenience ; but 
he should have been loath to have gone, in conse- 
quence, to avenge himself on the whole species. It 
was unworthy of this or any other country, to levy a 
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rate on any animal, because that animal was not em* 
ployed in ullinig ground, or because the poor might 
feed on dog's provisions. It appeared as if there was 
not room enough on earth for men and dogs. The 
Honourable Gentleman had entered into several calcu- 
lations to shew the number of dogs and the quantity 
of provisions they consimxed ; but he seemed to forget 
that there was a great quantity of waste which they 
destroyed, which, if they were annihilated, would be* 
come a greater nuisance. < He seemed to imagine, that 
all the refuse, now given to dogs, would go to human 
creatures. No such thing ; for they consume a great 
quantity of oSal, which could not well be otherwise 
disposed of, and consequently his calculation of the 
quantity of provisions was exceedingly erroneous. He 
had also excited an alarm upon this head, by observing 
that population increases with provision. So it does, 
but not if there be a greater quantity of provisions than 
the consumers require. How much of the produce 
of the eartii goes to other purposes than the food of 
man ? Does not the Honourable Gentieman himself 
give to his coach-horses and his saddle-horses, what 
I would serve for human food ? But when you consider 
the sustenance of men, you are to consider their com- 
forts and enjoyments also>; or if you do not, we shall 
revert to^Tudeness and barbarism. Now, as to that 
part of the bill Which related to the dogs of the poor, 
his objections were too numerous to be repeated. Some 
dogs are retained by the poor as implements of trade, 
and the Legislature ought not to tax the industry, but 
die expenditure, of the people. Some were retained, 
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for their companionable qualities ; and when the fide&ty 
and winning attachment of a dog was remembered, it 
was unkind to propose a plan which should taid to 
destroy him. Dogs kept for sporting, were peculiar 
to the rich, and though he did not mean to arraign 
sporting, he thought it not the highest sort of amuse- 
ment, inasmuch as it reduced the hunter to the con- 
dition of the animal he hunted. With the rich, it 
might be taxed ; but with the poor, the aflfection for a 
dog was so natural, that in poetry and painting it had 
been constantly recorded, and in any sort of domesdc 
representation!, we scarcely see a picture without a 
memorial of this attachment. If the rich man feels a 
partiality for a dog, what must a poor man do, who 
has so few amusements ? — A dog is the companion of 
his laborious hours ; and when he is bereft of his wife 
and children, fills up the dresiry vacuity. It is a well- 
known fact, that Alexander Selkirk, upon whose nar- 
rative the story of Robinson Crusoe was founded, cul- 
tivated the society of every animal upon the island, 
except those which he was obliged to kill for food. 
This was his greatest satisfaction, and a dog affords a 
similar satisfacticm to the poor. Would the house 
then sacrifice that honest, virtuous satisfaction ? An 
Honourable Gentlenian behind him (Mr. Buxton) dis- 
approved of any difference between the poor and. rich, 
because he wished for equadity, forgetting that equal 
burdens are laid upon unequal means, and that they 
ought to be proportioned in the same manner as re- 
wards and punishments. «— But although he wished 
the tax to be. levied uppn sporting dogs, he wns a 
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friend to the game -laws, and to aristocratical distinc- 
tions ; and he thought all the arguments that had been 
urged against the game laws were recommendations in 
their favour, provided they were not oppressive. He 
did not think that poor men kept dogs for the destruc- 
tion of game, and he lived in a game county where he 
was qualified to judge ; besides if a poacher wanted a 
dog for that purpose, he could afford to pay for it ; so 
that, extending the tax to the poor, would be no pro- 
tection to the game. As to the worrying of sheep, 
the dogs commonly kept by poor people were too 
small ; for the dogs that worry sheep are pointers, 
hounds, lurchers, guard-dogs, &c. and whenever they 
are once guilty of that vice, they will never leave it off 
till they are destroyed ; but, dead or alive, they hunt 
the animal, and have been known to tear the skins in 
tanners' yards. He was in perfect conformity with his 
Honourable Friend, when he did not. wish to levy any 
assessment on the poor; for if people, distressed as 
some were who kept dogs, would deprive themselves 
of part of their food to keep a dog, that was the best 
proof of the value of the animal, and he knew, if they 
were assessed, how likely they would be to be taken 
up by the parish officers* An Honourable Friend 
(Mr. Buxton) had said, that no person who receives 
relief frpm the parish ought to be allowed tb keep a 
dog. He differed from him in opinion, because the 
whole class of labourers are liable to apply for re- 
lief, on account of the unequal balance of their earn- 
ings and expenditure ; for every accident or calamity 
subjects them to the necessity of making such applica- 
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don. It would be cruel and impolitic to pass such a 
law ; it is a sort qf law, from which every man 
would revolt. The dog is a companion to a solitary 
man, and to a man with a £simily a play-fellow for his 
children ; and these considerations induced him to wish 
that satisfaction to be^preserved to the poor. He had 
been led on by the subject j^ther than he faitended ; 
but he could not think of sacrificing any man's ^^elings 
to any consideration of interest which had been held 
put from the extension of the tax. 



Mr.CQurtenay and Mr. Pitt opposed the Bill^ v)hich was 
thrown out without a division* 
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lASE OF M. DE LA FAYETTE. 



December 16, 1796. 

GeJUTERAL FITZPATRICK moved, ^* not ^n husnkk 
** Address be presented to His Majesty^ to represent to, His Afo' 
" jestjf that it appears to this House that the detention' of Gerwral 
*^ La Fayeitey Bureau, de Pusy^ and Latour Maubourg, in the 
*• prison of His Majesty^ s ally, the Emperor of Germany y is 
'* highly injurious to His Jmperial Majesty, and to the common 
** cause of the attics ; and humbly to implore His Majesty to 
*< intercede in such manner as to his wisdom shall seem most pro» 
^^perfor^ the deliverance of these unfortunate persons^ 

Mr* Pitt thought that the House could not properly interfere on 
the )fubject» . Mr. Fox^ :Mr. U^. Smith, and Mr. Grey supported 
the motiqn* Mr. Wilherforce moved, as an Amendment^ " That 
*<. an bumbk Address be presented to His Majesty^ humbly to 
^* submit to His Majesty th£ propriety of His Mq/est/s using 
** his good offices 'with his ally the. Emperor of Germany, for the 
** liberation of the General La Fayette, and Messieurs Latour 
** Maubourg9 and Bureau de Pusy*^ Lord Hawiesbury fvas 
averse to both the original motion and the amendment. In reply 
to some observation made by Mr, Sheridan, 

The Right PoKTouRABLE WILLI AM WINDHAM, 
Secretary at War, said, that, if he had not intended 
to speak, he must 'have risen on the irresistible invita- 
tion held out to him ill the laltter part of the speech of 

VOL. I. u 
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the Honourable Gentleman who spoke last He 
rose, however, not as that Honourable Gentleroaa 
had so pleasantly surmised, to reveal any thing that 
secretly lurked in the bosoms of ministers, but to tear 
the veil from the &ce of the Honourable Gen^l^nan 
, and his friends, and shew to the house and to the 
world what was the mysterious motive to their huma* 
nity } what it really was that put their feeling in mo- 
tion, what it was that suggested to them the eactraordi- 
oary notion of selecdag the Marquis dd la Fayette, 
and marking him out as an object whose misfortunes 
tatitled him to the general sympathy of mankind. It 
was true^ as the Honourable G^Ieman had said^ h^ 
bad otiQe or twiqe before risen from his seat with a 
determination to state to the house r^ascxis which be 
thoi^ht WQuld be unanswerable why the laotiiPOs as 
it stood in its origioal stateit could no( with piopnety 
b^ graitted. Other Gentlemen, however^ had caught 
the Speaker's eye before him, and obliged Jam to A 
down : a circumstance which, m the end, was rather 
favourable to his view, since it enabled him to state 
with nmch greater force, and equal cer^pnty of ^c- 
cessji his reasons why the motion should not be granted} 
either in its original or amended state } as he^ 9^ hjf 
wish to state the question largely, WQuld ha^e found 
some difficuky in selecting the points which it Q^gh^ 
have been necessary for him to press upon the con- 
4ij4^rG^n of iho house; but which Q^w lay in order 
\^qj:^ hm^ so. that he should be able to conipress tfafiw 
in^. a very na;erow comp9^ The house had l^em 
«a))^d i^on by theHQSourat^Qeild«iiW^]^^^ 
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oi mvcb ahility^ wdl calcnltated^ fiom ils stjlb ind 
ddfrery^ to exbk^ eihotions of pty in tbdr bdeasfts^ foC 
a inst extraofc^iDaiy^ uiuisiial, and great xnterpoatioii 
oil the pka of Jmmanity* / The qaesdons tliat afoM 
from this w&re-^ffie vei^l crf^ ment of .the sufferer) 
the d^ee of bunianitjr to vhich he iras entitled^ and 
the right he deprived from them to be considered a fit 
$iri>ject for general humsuutj; Before be eoiterbd itpoQ 
the discussion of ibese topics, he ttrould say a word id 
the merit of this Gimdeman whowa$ the subject of 
the motion, as be stood with regatrd to das ctfontrjr^ 
He had been one of the most active and irrecon^eaUb 
cMmies of Eogfand k the Ameiiban RevdnHcnn* 
iiis viktt to ibis country, knmediai^Iy prenbw lo tii^ 
ttep^ was at iMSt not quite corcect. h was hardly to 
be suppoMd chat he would designedly go there^ fredi 
fifom the iidspitality and citilities of thii cotintry, if h4 
had not liad some view injuriouB to it He mentiotii^ 
fhismerdy to dibw^ that this Gentleman, who had 
bite held out fw our paorticular iavoilf s^d interpo* 
iMba, was at hett, z pttkci stranger to ua; a»d.ccfttld 
be vie«^ by us iJI no other light tfasB as one of 
these who rose and £eU in the course of the Fisencb 
Revohition. 

Viemng Wm Aen cqily as a peracot bearing a ibaria 
in that Refoluiion, he conceived lliere was nothing to 
be seen in Mm differebt froni thoee ambigioi^ otytom^ 
men, who, uet a spirit of penrferted aftd ui^iAstifilMe 
ambition, mtrodueed duit fetai Revolutio» intx^ thtir 
eoontvy, afnd paused when the ruin hsd 4^eeit irro- 
taevAkf di^Bep To Inm^ and diose. who i^Kmgltt 

u a 
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with him, that the authors of that Revolutiooi had 
been the bitterest enemies of mankind, M. de la Fayette 
was no object of esteefai or fayqur ; and, if as a stranger 
he was to be considered at all, mo^ be considered U> 
disadvantage. With the Honourable Gendeman who 
made the motion, however, the Marquis stood m a 
di&rent situadon: there were ties between them of a 
personal kind -•— for in early Itfe a friend^p subsisted 
between them, which the Honourable General (much 
to his own credit, no doubt,) would not su&r to be lost 
or obliterated, when his fiiend was in difficulty and 
distress. While he bore this testimony to the Honour- 
able Gendemaa's heart, he must in jusdce bear tes- 
timony to his ability also; and particularly to the sin* 
gular address which be displ^ed in urging, «tb all 
its force, those parts of the case winch Were, most 
likely to kindle filings of sympathy in Ihs auditms, 
while he touched slightly upon that part which was 
weak and untenable, namely, the fact of the/seizuee 
of M. de la Fayette, as contrary to the law of natioiis. 
Hiis question had been before discussed, and from ib^ 
first mention of it, it had been, smd still continued to 
be, his unalterable opinion, that wfaetlw. on the point 
of his having ceased to act with hostility, or on the point 
of his having been taken up upon neutral ground, the 
vrest was not contrary to the law of..natici!ns.or of 
justice : for he was taken in the character, of an enemy, 
which he could not lay aside at will, when it served 
hk parpofi^* When two nations were at. war, .it did 
-not d^end upon one party only when.the war. .was 
^to: cease; nor was it competent to one country,. er 
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^ly indiYidoal of ather country, to divesf hbnself of 
the character of ah enemy, or daim the privileges of 
peace, without the ccmcurrence of the other. It was 
certain, that the friend of our enemy was our enemy; 
but it did not follow that « the converse of that was 
true, and that the enemy of our enemy was our friend. 
However Ae demands of personal safety, or the ruin 
of his ambitious schemes, had made the Marquis an 
^nemy to the mai who at that time filled the usurped 
government of France, his hostility to Austria was 
xB>t less than before, nor was he competent to divest 
himself of it, all at once, for his own convenience* 
As to the quesdon c^ his bdng t^ken on neutral 
ground, it was one with which neither of the con* 
tending pardes had any thing to do. To the third, 
er neutral power, on whose territory he was taken^ 
and to it alone, it bdonged to con^>lain of the aict as 
an- infraction of neutrality ; so that neither France nor 
America, and still less England, had any thing to do 
sath it. Viewing the transaction, therefore, in itis 
pwa direct form, and in all its relations, there was no 
injustice in it with regard to the infraction of neutra- 
lity.*-- no violafim of the law of nations. 
' The Marquis de la Fayette was,.. therefore, to be con- 
ddered by the house (since he was forced upon their 
deliberations) first, as a prisoner of war, under the 
oxdinary law of nations, and next as a stranger to 
England — this last position no one could deny. He 
was not a native, nor had he been naturalized; he 
had never been in our service; he had never been 
even our prisoaer; this country had no share in him 

u 3 
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or his services} he was no . infaabitaiit of anfMotttf 
wMch had been conquered and ddivered 19. to liie 
King of Great Britain ; he was not one of Aoee whm 
embodied in the cause of theif fatwfbl Monardi and 
Government, or joined those who rsn^d nnder liis 
banners of Enghnd, and were murdered in cohi bload 
by tbetr enemies ; he never had even cottstnictivdy 
put faimsdf under the protection of this country ; ht 
had never been friendly to her interests. So diat he 
was as completely separate from dns country, its m* 
terests, or its favours, as any other perscm wfaaiaoever 
on the face or the globe. 

On the subject of the Marquis de La Fayette's inerit 
in<the Revolution he would say but litde: it had, in 
fact, been so slenderly reKed upon by die Honourabk 
Gentleman, that it was unnecessary for fann to enter 
much into it ; but never, never should be fcttgotcen Ui 
gross and criminal neglect in June tyBg ; never his coo* 
duct on the memorable 5th and 6th of October, inwUdi 
there was clear and evident matter for condemnatioii, 
which, with the fate that subsequently attended hnn, 
should be an eternal lesson to all those who, actoatal 
by similar motives of' guilty ambition, would faring 
ruin on their country. Whoi at the head o£ the 
Madonal Guards, did he lead them, as was his duty, 
to the relief of his King ? If he had not done soy 
what excuse could be offered for him i Woald it be 
said, that he acted under the impression of terrw for 
himself? If so, would they msiit upon that as an 
excuse ? or would they say, that he ouglit not to hftve 
ridced his life. A Soldier, honoured \ivbh sodi rank 
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mnd ikvoor, comtnaiidihg die guards^ eoald not have 
fallen m a noUer cause* He <Might, efen though 
o^tsdn of deadi, to ha^e encountered it ih discharge 
of his duty^ and expiated, in some 8ort$ the great 
ctlamities Ua aifnbition had occasioned. His own ex^ 
cu^ was, that ^e had lio command over the guards j 
bttt vrhsLt could be said of a man, who, halving declared 
that he bad no command over troops, continued 
neTertheless al<»ig with them ? He should hare rerired^ 
^d in repentance endeavoured to atohe for the tv^ 
he had made. But no— -It was well understood what 
part he played, and what end he had in vi^w. AA&t 
having amused the King with a promise that there was 
no danger, w^ch threw him off his guard : after the 
palace had been forced, and the Royal Family placed 
m imminent danger^ he a^^ared. Lulled into secti* 
nky by hig promises, the Kmg and Queen had gone to 
lest— the mob burst so suddaily mto the p^ce^ that 
Jfer Majesty was obliged tt> escape undressed^ La 
Fayette said, that no farther violence would be offered } 
but when called lor, was not in town. For how much 
nmchief was he not answerable ! 

Having so far shewn the culpable conduct of M. In 
Fayette, Mr. Winc&am sajd he would now go to the 
great act of merit to which the friends of the Maixqim 
had been obliged to resort for want of a better, and on 
which they seemed to lay so much reliance, as an act that 
was to redeem sdl that he had done before, vis. his 
merit in shaking and breaking down that ccHisdtuticHi 
which had for ages existed, and whi^h, though abused^ 
was yet capable of xefbrmation. Appeal had .been 
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made to his conduct, in having saved the King boiA 
that very danger into which his machinations bad be» 
trayed him ; to all which he (Mr. W^ gave no credit, 
nor, he believed, would the house, or any unprejudiced 
radonal person — no, not an ioiia of credit farther than 
this, that his ambidous strides had brought him to a 
period at which he was obliged to stop ; and that be 
refrained from his own facdous proceedings only wh^i 
a more furious facdon threatened to overpower him* He 
would not say, for he did not believe, that La Fay^e 
wished entirely to destroy the King, or to erect a Re- 
public in the place of the Monarchy, but that he wished 
to lower the King to a state of dependence on him* 
self, and to be, like Trincalo in the Tempest, **' Vice- 
roy over him.'* To encounter such evidence of guilt, 
stronger proofs than any which had been adduced were 
necessary. Considering the temper and opinions of 
the Honourable Gentlemen opposite to him, it appeared 
^mewhat extraordinary that they should be advocates 
for La Fayette. * They might be supposed to fc^give his 
** Treachery to his Sovereign the King," but how 
could they pardon him for the more abomixiable crime 
of "Treason to the Sovereign People?** This was 
one of the monstrous inconsistencies in which the con- 
ductors of Revolutions necessarily involved themselves. 
If La Fayette was fallen into misery, he had fallen the 
vicdm of his own act, and his own princ^les. He 
had brought himself into that state into which all fo- 
menters of great and ruinous Revolutions must neces* 
sarily fall. He had betrayed and ruined his country 
and his King, and took refuge for his character and« 
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conscience in his own defeat ; claiming merit for 
stopping just at that point, beyond which it was out of 
his power to go ; and then he became the enemy of 
those whom he had made the instrument of his design^ 
upon the Kmg. He was the first to bring destruction 
upon the Supreme Power, and the first that turned 
agak^ the Jacobins. That he was the author of infi- 

^' nite calsomties, no one would deny ; of what his mo- 
tives had been, there was no proof ; but there was no 
more presumption in favour of his innocence, than 
there was in favour of any of the other persons who 
were concerned in that horrible transaction. 

M» La Fayette, then, being thus proved to be, as to 
England, a total stranger, the question to which 
Mr. Windham proposed next to advert was, that of 
humanity, which, in point of fact, was the whole ques- 
tion of the night. With respect to the rigour with 
which that gentleman was (described to have been 
treated, Mr. Windham declared he believed that there 
was much of exaggeration in it ; but taken as a sub- 
ject of humanity to work upon, he did not see how 
or why it should be separated, as it were, and selected 
from others. As th^ mere suffering of an individual^ 
it must certainly excite pity; there was no case of 
calamity whatever, which, if seen abstracted from 
other considerations, but must excite the feelings of 
every one deserving the name of man. In this view 

- all cases of suffering had a right to be considered ; 
but was every case, public or private, to draw inter* 
position in its behalf ? Did Gentlemen look rounds 
and consider the innmnerable calamities that by the 
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Mise dkpoAtioti6 of ProTidence beset humaa natitreoi 

every side, and offered so many subjects of zpp^ lo 

our commiseratioii f Did they recollect how mftiiyi 

without offence or fault of magnitude, but mcretj 

under the influence of error, were drinking of die 

Utteredt cup of life, to which it was impossble to ex* 

tend interposition I Did they ccmsider how many then 

were besides La Fayette, pining in coi^incment, for 

debt or for crime ? To see or think of a human crai- 

t\ire enduring the r^ours of imprisonme&l, of being 

carried to the execution of that punishtneni whicb die 

laws award for the expiation of crime, abst^i^tedfyi 

must wring the heart of any mw with sympadiksing 

conunis^ration ; but mm should not, m such cases^ 

consider the suffering separate from the causes and 

circumstances which occasioned it; humanity wo«M 

kindle compassion; but reason must oirerrule that 

feeling in consideration of the causes 

This was the reigning practical feUacy by wUcb 
questions of a very dimple nature were .attempted to 
be confounded. In the number of those who had 
produced the French Revolution, and followed it vip 
with those enormities which had surpassed all that 
poets h^d erer fancied, there were many who^ viewing 
their sufferings in naked abstraction, would exdie 
compassion. For instance, that gemleman named 
Colbt d'Herbois -^ he was condemned to Guiana, fb 
which place vast numbers of the most learned and 
venerable men eadsting, the clergy of France, had abo 
been condemned, for no other reason but l^ecause 
diey refused to abjure their religicm^ deny their God, 
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and let IB' contradictiaa t^ thdbr coftsdenced: The 
j^acewas cho^eti aiihat in ti4u6h human nature would 
be most^ exposed to suffiH*) and every thing was done 
to render the natural evite of Ae country more dread- 
M and destructive. If we were to abstract the suflfer- 
lags of the wtetch from the cniiieB that led to it, we 
cOttiM not but wish him rescued from such misery. 
We. ^Kmld say^ (perhaps as ^hers may say in neaorly 
similar Ibises,) ^ 'Tis true^ GoUot d'Herbois killed 
mmf thomand people ; ^ ^iie, that when the gvSl*^ 
lodnes were kisuffidenf, »ad ^ esteMtioners were 
fildgil^ wkb p<tttbig them to death, he seikt them, 
fer more ^|>eedy &patdi, InIO a gi^t square, where 
h^ filled «pon them wkli taanoi^ and ordered in a 
party of cavairy tt> cut and trample to death the lew 
iwho had es^ped the guns) but ^ also true, that the 
thfaig i^ passed ; a^ that the men are in their graves, 
and cannot be brought to Ufe again» Poor G)llot ! he 
is not die better for being in Guiiuia *-^ What is the 
use4)f it ^-^ Let us send for him, and bring him home 
--«- How can men ^ feeling think of prolonging the 
ptmishment oi^ poor CoUot d'Herb<Ms !" 

This, Mr. Wmdham said, was a perfect illustration 
of that felse humanity by which Gendemen wished 
the house now Ce be guided ; but he would tell them^ 
dun true bumaniity taught a diffisrent lesson, and interd- 
icted the pi^cdce^ of that spurious imposture under 
the name of it, which they advised. Mankind were 
not formed to pity at once the caressed and the op« 
pressor} the choke of the i^ottouraUe Gentleman 



opposite, was to take> up and espouse the cause of die 
oppressor ; but for his' part, he would . take up and 
espouse that of the oppressed* 

He could not separate the idea of M* La Fayette 
from the millions who were suffering by his crimes.^ 
I]dd Gentlemen doubt it? Let them look into our 
streets, and see men equal to La Fayette in honour,, 
in. rank, in talents, in courage, in every valustble quap 
lity which hts warmest advocates could boast that: he 
possfessed, exiled from home, ruined by the RevjEdu* 
tbn, of which he was the leader and instigator^ and 
involved in misery, in wretchedness, a^d beggary, by 
his crimes. Did Gentlemen who urged this m^isure 
knofw^ or rather, was it possible they should not know, 
that the opinion of all the best-informed men in France 
was, that M. La Fayette's conduct to the King, was* 
cruel, ferocious, and unmanly ? And was it not uni* 
versally known^ from those who were in the c<»)fidence 
of the Queen, of France, that that august and ins^nap 
nimous personage. o£(en declared, he was the only man 
^e could never forgive ? She was often heard to say, 
she could forgive Barnave, nay, would interpose be- 
tween, him and the stroke of the exe^^utioner -— but 
never could or would forgive La Fayette. 

Having discussed these^ points, Mr. Windham said^ 
he would now apply himself to a part which would 
bring the house nearer to the consideration of the pro-; 
priety of interferences 

. Would the house, he asked, believe that the Em- 
peror was unmindful of his consanguinity v^ the 
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foyal sttffarers under this man's plans ? Could thef 
suf^Kise that that Monarch, knowing all that had been 
just stated to be true, could fail of harbouring a just 
indignatioii against the author of his near relation's 
<:atlamities and death ? And were w^, without being 
apprized what his designs were, or what his actual 
treatment of La Fayette, to interpose with respect to 
luis ' mode of treating the per^nal author of . such 
crimes ? Surely not ; it would be not only impolitic 
and impertinent, as respecting ourselves, but extremely 
iadecent and hnproper, as regarding His Imperiad 
Majesty, to interpose in a case that lay so very neat 
him.^ 

In answer to an Honourable Gentleman on the 
heacli behind him (Mr.Wilberforce), who had coun- 
tenanced the motion by a speech and an amendment, 
axid in whose opinion it was our duty to go about Eu«> 
rope to dictate rules of policy, he would say, that his 
soitiments had overleaped the distinction made by the 
Honourable Gentlemati opposite to him, for the sam# 
pitiable representation and relief V9hich they confined 
to one, he would extend to all ; so that where was 
the work of the house in interference to stop ? 

While scenes of misery in gross and in detail sur*' 
rounded us, and pressed upon our senses, whichsoever 
way we looked, how was it that Gentlemen were so 
cold and so callous, as never to be quickened into 
libeling but by the solitary case of Monsieur La Fayette? 
•^in the greater kistances, when the worst horrors were 
.^pmg forward, when our ears were constantly assaUed 
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"wddb the cries of one half <if Fianoe mufdemi^ the 
oiha*) did the house forgiet diat the ver^sasiikiQD dot 
those sufierings were the mothres to enr mterfereftoc^ 
was sufficient to render iUegitunate all ether caiisst 
of «»r ; that this so vitiated it in Gentlemen's esiima^ 
tion^ that the whole formula of their objections, coor 
strued mto plainer language, was, that the war was u»* 
just and detestable, because excited by fed&igs fiir such 
miaepy and destruction ! 

If Oentiemen wished for proper objects for the 
exercise of thdr hunaane feelings, let (hem look is 
thtfty thousand pnesta pining in the pttsons of Framee. 
They, however, thought more of that one man in the 
prisoa of Qfanutz. There was, indeed, he s^, sotne- 
thing capriciptts and fandful h thmr ttete in objects ef 
hwiamty* But of 1^ it might be said, as of taste im 
other respects, to use an old Latin adage, B^ gusUbnf 
mn disputanduftu 

Gentlemen boasted pretty largely of humtni^ and 
feeling, at the expeoce of others. Nothing was noire 
vaem or dishonest, than to endearour to ^satoh t^qm* 
tation by a display of virtue at other persons^ coat ; 
to be courageous on cither men'^ valour; to be 
ganerotts on othar men's money; to be doritable 
mA magnanimous at the eipence of the fetinigs of 
others. Thus displayed, instead of virtues thoy wen 
vices. Dean Swift says, ^ All mei could bear the 
misfortuneB of others with chdstian-ifike spirit/' So 
these Genckmen oppo^ were very Eberal in fagW* 
ttg ii^uiies done to Austria and the Queen of Fnaec* 
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l%e merit of tlm^ however^ was not verjri ^Ttking* 
He had no hesitatkm in saying, that he fdt very' 
Utile consideration for the beginners of revoludox^ 
M« de la Fayette had been the first to attack the 
andent monarchy of France ; and though he stopped 
abort whai he found diat his own mischievous priop 
c^les were turning against his views, though he had 
no objection to continuing the Sling upon his throne, 
provided that he might be Viceroy over him, yet he 
could not feel for a man who was the author of a 
conflict that led to such horrors* Well or ill inxen- 
tioned^ he had been the author of the attack on the 
ancient system, which led to all thiese massacres ^ and 
he diould ever hold out as objects of marked repro- 
bation, and of punishment, the b^giftners of revalue 
dom. The4nass who might follow them, the lower 
raaks of society, who, from various causes, might 
partake in d^e violence, were easy to 5e forgiven } 
bi^ ma[i of i^nk, who, £rom motives of ambidon, 
Qmff9a^ revohicions of established governments^ in 
ai^ c^HiQ^, were justly to be regarded with horror, 
and true humanity must be eager £ot their punish-^ 
aient. Besides, how could the house enter into all the 
views of the Emperor? There might be poltticai 
motives mixed w^ the measure, of which they could 
not judge. It was well known that there were per^ 
WM% both in France and out of it^ who were amdous 
t^ esK^yk M. de la Fayette as the grand champicm of 
iHmr^9 that thiey night be able to cabal widi htm, 
to raise a new itendard^ aod to bsmg dbont mw 
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revolutions in France and elsewhere. How could 
Gentlemen tell, then, that the conduct of the Emperor 
nught not be dictated by a wise and prudent policy, 
to keep this man fast, and prevent his committiDg 
new horrors ? It was curious too, that though there 
were two more persons in the same gaol with M. de 
la Fayette, he alone was mentioned with distinguished 
praise — he alone wa3 the theme of condolence, by 
these persons who made the war the eternal burden 
of their song, but who never felt for the many thou- 
sands of unhappy victims which that war had made, 
and of which war the authors of the revolution must 
be considered as the true authors. He again repeated, 
that the most just vengeance was due chiefly to those, 
who abounding in all good things, and filled with 
spleen and impatience drawn from the excessive 
enjoyments of life, with no haste to privation of thar 
own comforts, with not one bit of Nun's flesh about 
them, would, for their own vile purposes, sport wit& 
the' happiness of mankind, and play the deep^ and 
damnable game of ambitidn. He should not be sorry 
«— • indeed he should rejoice, to see such men drink 
deep of the cup of calamity which they had prepared 
for the lips of others* 

On the whole, this was not a question of sentiment, 
but of prudence, policy, . and general morality. If 
there were any grounds separate from those mentioned 
to sanction interference, he had no objection to 
interference being attempted ; but he never would 
consent, nor would the house, he h(^>ed) . in the 
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absence of other reasons, to do an act which would 
put a premium on revolution, give the sanction of ex* 
ample to treason, and reward to rebellion. 



I^e bouse divided on the Amendment^ 

Ayes 

Noes ' -* 

lit oriptuJ nation was then negatived. 
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March 13, 1797. 

JjlR. HARRISON moved, « That the e^ttent of the supplies 
*^ voted to Government since the commencement of the present 
*^ war, having caused so heavy an increase of tanes, it is the 
** duty of this House to inquire, whether some relief to the bur^ 
•* dens of the people, or provision for farther expence, may not be 
** obtained by the reduction of useless places, sinecure offices, exor^ 
•• bitanffees, and other modes of retrenchment in the expenditure 
•* of the public money!^ 

Lord William Russell seconded and Mr ^Sheridan supported 
the motion* Mr. Pitt moved the previous question. 

Mr* WINDHAM (Secretary at War) condemned 
the gross error and monstrous principles in which the 
motion for retrenchinent was founded, and rose to 
reply, not only to general observations, but to some 
which required an explanation concerning the o£Sce 
which he held. He considered the reply of his Right 
Honourable Friend (Mr. Pitt) to be so satisfactory and 
conclusive on the general statement, to all who heard 
him, that it seenied to require a confidence of a 



rem sent to that ^hich Ks Right Honourable TtieM 

s^tidtedy ^ tt) eiUboldeii Sny oiie to contest abdut k 

leftg^r. It' had been s^Jd/ that his Right Honoufabife 

Friend Tiad fl€w avo^^ed and brought forward his sys^' 
» . • ' • 

t*m afki opmione df c6ri*tiption, Ij^hen thaf system and 
tfew^ G[piniol)8 hlid n<it 6*iJ;f beeft recognized- by 
genial ^rinetpie^, by evei*y WeH-i^egnlated gbvehi- 
ni^ft/^^by the ^cient fdrms aAd customs of this* 
ceuncty, but had beeft recognized by the dondritt 6f 
pcifiiaxiaient ako. On ^at n^efti6!i*aMe occasion, na the 
y^ *78a, afiid srftei'wa^ds in 1(782, the principle 
\^^ :^e<^ni2r^ by the fiaost sbfemn and authoritative 
jtlK%€lHl^t ^ thd house. The iilustrioufe G^itlemaii^ 
^IKr^ Burial), whose clear and cofiipi^iBhensive iSkid 
surtr€fyed^ di^ec^ted^ arranged, . examined^ and hew^ 
xndd^ikd the system of the pabHc expenditi^re, acted 
tqxm ai li^^ge^ libersll, sound, and statesmaiiJike founw 
datbn. He did ^idt shift atfid aCcothdiodafe fiimself 
to ibat sbtt of doclrii^e ^bich might attract t^be bre^tfr 
of a certaid' desciiptibn of petsosis out of doors, by 
ra^ng midie^mi an ^mpty clamour ^gkinst sln€<!bure 
phAehy. but Ofmirinced that iTetributbu^ should be pn> 
pet^n^ite t& s^mces, and ifiat a youth^ of (^tre^s attd' 
labotir deserved aoi age of affluenc^e aH^ e^se, he pijo^ 
Vided aee€frdiDj^;^ Smh \refe the of^ons, sUd suclv 
^tibte tbe system oi tkxsse vetj persoife widi t^hoift (htf 
IfonouraUe GentleRitan o^oske had mc^ a&Sk^<f}afedy 
aad: -widi wbom, txridiow ally Ssp^nftLg^miBSSt ta A^iA^ 
k migbt be tbdir ]Hnde tXti htmt Wh^e afc^ted; 

The Hpiioulrable ©enfde^an ha4 IdbouF'ed tery hard^ 
to repxeteitt tkoit ibm country caitled hi v^ sfroiig^ 
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exertions; and what ^^as the judgement which he 
gave upon it ? Why^ it went to £i8ten the necessity 
of abolishing every sinecure pUu!e ; or, in other words^ 
of destroying public confidence; of dqpriving the 
useful and the brave of their remuneration ; and of 
preventing people in future from bdng so prompt 
luid vigorous as they otherwise might be, on account 
of the insecurity or improbability of obtaining any 
recompence. Gendemen ought to recollect where 
they were when they argued in that manner, and 
talk like statesmen in parliament, and not as if they 
. were haranguing a club at a public-house. Let thera 
learn to suit thdr opinions to their situation, and not 
to cut off all rewards, and thereby force the people 
who pursue the common traffic of life to fiad a market 
for their zeal in other places* To what dileibma did 
they wish to bring the country ? They would deprive 
the public of the assistance of all who are in oflke 
by robbing them of their pay, and for what? That 
those who are out of office might leave them in the 
lurch, or be invited to receive it ! Such a jest might 
serve to set ^^ some barren spectators laughing,'' but 
it was too contemptible for serious argument ; for what 
was the plain issue of it, but that persons, whose long 
and able services were entided to remuneration and 
reward, were to be cut down and impoverished ; all 
m^ were to rank on the same level ; there were to 
be no sources of emolument, no credit to the country, 
no chance in the common lottery of life^ no change 
in the course and progress of events, but tiie same 
blank, the same uninteresting scene to prevail for ever. 
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Did they wish, then, that none were to serve the 
public but men of fortune ? Grant it. Have men of 
fortune always the abilities to serve the public, or even 
if .they have, vnll they also have the inclination ? 
Would the Honourable Gentleman who brought for- 
ward the mqtion, ^^ I do not ask him at present,'' said 
Mr. Windham, *' but would he choose from' a strict 
sense of duty, a We of employment, or a love of 
power, to quit his native fields, ^to leave the ease and 
'comforts of retirement, to abjure the luxuries of life, 
auGid forsake the smiles of his family, for the trouble, 
hazard, and fatigue of a public employment, without 
honour, without profit, and without praise." If there 
were any necessity to pursue the subject farther, would he 
wish to drive the talents of the country into the service 
of the public ? The experiment might be htzh 
. These bdng the principles and grounds of the 
opinicm of a necessity of retrenchment in the public 
offices, as stated to the house by the Honourable 
Gentleman and his Honourable Friend, might the 
house rely upon their integrity that they would. not 
push them farther ? Allow that they did not, it would 
be ^fiicult, perhaps, to fix the precise boundary ; 
and then it might be necessary also to inquire what 
changes might ensue, and where the house should 
de^st from pressing this regulation. But ' a new dase 
occurs, which must be shewn. The Honourable 
Gentleman stated, that a great deal of patronage had 
beisn growing up since the last regulation For the 
'sake of argument, admit it,, and admit too, that the 
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^ouse m conformity were ^riclined to r^ew ib^ m^fb^ 
sure. Welly what theii ? Is it not x^qfejs^ary fu^^t tp 
inquire, whether the estahlishpients grow aqit of tb^ 
necessity c^ public service, wheth^ there foe. npt g 
better regulati0^ pf business by the iqcreasa of ^xpwo^ 
than €ovil4 b^ b^anced by the din^inutioq , Qr. wfipth^ 
there might not be particular drciunstaaces , y(r]^f:h 
required such ^n eictension i If any of the$e cais^ 
\>edx out the propri^y of their continuaqca, ^ba{: the^ 
is the house to do ? Why, then the hous^ is to in^ 
qjiif^ whether they be rightly arranged of not: if 
they are all right, i^seful, and exp^dieqt, it must bf 
ms^^ ^d prudent to pip^serve thepi ^ thi^y d^e: if 
^ey are wrong, useless qx qbGU^d^ef ^i^ 4bfff 
ought to be abolished, or reformed* 

Then can^ before the house in {t^ tVLxn^ the subject 
pf th^ calamity of this co<intry. Hjs agreed wiith Oen- 
d^EQ^, that this country waa in a state of c^m%» 
aldiough he differed from them about the »use, md 
a^ much about the remedy to be apphfd to tMt c^l^ 
mity. That calamity was not owing tQ the )o$s of our 
icpin!|i^c^^ for it was flourishing in a high 4^^; 
nor was it to be ascribed to tha dknimitifm • of our 
manufactures, the neglect of pur agric^ltarey the decay 
of our trade, for there was no visible dedline in ^y 
of these ; on the contrary, the country was fuU of 
w^lth. The calamity which we i^, v^as the <;ailamity 
which sdl Europe felt ; it was a cilanuty which tiie 
pernicious doctrine which had been Jtoo preYaloMbV 
a n^hbouring country had oqamm^ ail fl*er 
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£i}ftq>e^ «Qd wtfch k wafi ihp 4itfy pf nU Europe ta 
repel, loid to wbich ; tli^ ^eech^.of sctf^ iG^tl^oMSit. 
wJio .&to^red this md ^ liW mQti0»^ too mwh 
ccauaributedf the e^acl^ of vd)iqh.tt (Mr^^^t ivere: 
the en<)fmous acqui»tk^ ^^l!d ar <ogai)t pr#(^iidoiis ^ 
our oMtai^ : a|id li^hlch w^ were qaUed vpcSn to resirt 
by a gr^ igeparal policy^ iiot by the r^^n and 
miserable saving of the^ds of cyH34li9 anbd th^ puringri 
of bits of ch^eii^v4W;h as* thi$ ^9^ojh coukl only be 
^tnp^tiHUto pro^ce. If there wa^ any W94te In any 
fHibKc depaftn^ciyty th? hpude should meet it fiMrlyj 
smd .^ptoe to .»we)i»wtfy regulation upon the fiub? 
jdctj but they ^h0iMil4 9^ practice $p m^m md so 
^i^by 9 4el4iiipi\ !»pon. the pul^lk?^ as to hold up the 
9piying$ of a few vvfcute pl^pe^ a$ a resource to l^sssm 
the public b)pd^i9$ f^ be verity believe^, diat the 

fee^simple of ^U mck ^vings tyo^W «ot amount to,^ 
larthiug a head to a)l the . inh^bitaiiis of JLondon* It 
was by holding up a^ a great , resource for ^e publipi 
ihh system of pitiful econpmy, . ths^ i^e discontented 
^rits of this country wpre emboldened ; while the 
good effectfi to be expected, were but ridiculous an4 
idle dr^eaix^ If ministers had conducted the war icor 
proft^ly, let; the house s^y so, rad impeach them ^ 
oqcQi bi|t this wa^ not the way to tedres^ the griev- 
2SffCies of the public, if they had any to complain of i 
on the contrary, k led directly to the greatf^ nu^ 
chief, for by attacking the property of a placeman, 
tb^ att^tcki^ ^l species of property. Those who 
thought tha( a placeman ought to be stript, would 
sooA be brought to think every man who had any 
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wealth ought to be stript also ; nay, he thought that, 
accordmg to the mode of Teaft>iung adolyted against 
placemen, he should make a better figure in endeavour- 
ing to defend the emoluments of his place, than in 
the character of a country-gentleman, he could de* 
fend his right to his estate ; since for his emolum^its 
in his place he might say he did something, whereas 
his estate descended to him without any merit of his 
own. Let men, with large masses of property^ be 
cautious how they act in aiding such opimons^ for 
there is a dose connection in reason,, and, depend 
upon it, a still closer one, in fiaict, between the clamoiur 
against public offices and the confiscation of privs^e 
property* The principle had been recognised and 
acted upCMi in another country* What service does a 
man do for his estate ? Of the two species c^ pro- 
perty, the place is the most secure, because the 
** labourer is" supposed to be " worthy of his hire }** 
and as the estate might originate in abuse of power, or 
servility to a Prince, an allegation might be made, 
that the possessor and his family had enjoyed the pro- 
fits of it long enough, and that it was now high time 
to revert to the other claimants. He supported the 
necessity of sinecures as a provision for old . age, 
talents, and public services. He contended, that the 
doctrines, upon which the motion was supported, 
were only adapted to enflame the poor, and purchase 
*' mouth-honour,*' and unworthy popularity. 

As to the general argument of corruption m this 
war, he could only say, that if it was carried <m by 
corruption, it was the corruption of the greal^r part 
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of Earope against a single enemy ; and lie could not 
conceive why so large a part of mankind should 
delight in corrupting themselves to the manifest pre* 
judice of their interests. Those who could lay that 
flattering unction to their souls for having opposed 
that principle, were such strange men, that he could 
not argue, with them. He then justified the conduct 
of the department over which he presided, maintained 
that there was nothing there which required retrench* 
ment, and declared he believed that would turn out 
to be the case in every other branch of public expen** 
diture; all which, however, would appear in the 
report of the conunittee in consequence of the instruc«> 
dons which his Right Honourable Friend had given 
notice of his intention to move. He concluded by 
giving his cordial assent to the motion for the previous 
question. 

The motion nvas opposed by Serjeant Adair and Dr. Lawrence^ 
and supported by Mr. Fox and MrSierney. The bouse divided^ 

For Mr.Pitfs motion of the previous question 169 
Against it ----.- ^7 

Majority - - 9^ 



A Committee of Finance being appointed by ballot^ Mr. Pitt 
moved, ** That it be an instruction to the said Committee, that they 

* do examine and consider what regulations and checks have been 

* applied in order to control the several branches of the public 
expenditure, and how far the same have been effectual ; and 

' also, what increase or diminution has taken place since the 
' year 1782, in the number^ 6r in the amount^ of the salaries 
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<< and unolumentt tf different public ^^es% mid whether aaj and 
*^ Hvhat farther measures can be adopted f9r reducing any part of 
•* the said expenditure^ or for diminishing the total amount of 
^< siuh salaries and emoluments^ without detriment to the public 
•^ services , 

Mr. Sheridan proposed that Mr » Fox should be added to the 
Committee. The bouse divided^ * 



jtyes 
Noes 



75 
148 



Majority 



73 
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I 

- Apr\l ^4, 1798. A * 

a 

J. HE Some hawtg resolved into a^ CQmmitee on the Alien Bitt^ 
4fr. Hokart in ihe Choir^ 

* J 

Mr. WINDHAM (^ecret^ry at War) remarfced on 
th^ vul^r pFeju4ices against which Gentlemen ought 
to gjoard on $1 sul^ject of this nature* . Thus there w^ 
a sort of prevalent error cpnc^ning every foreigner, 
that he must ]>e a ^renchman^ and cpncerning every 
FrenchniaOf that he must be . an Emigrant ; thus it 
had been stated^jto th^t eSect in the house concerning 
a perspn ftpprehen4e4» who, it aj^^ared, was neither 
a FreiJi/chman por an Emigrant, apd, ?ts it turned put, 
had UQt been guilty of any crime. This vtras a reason 
why tite Commitfee should be cautipu? how they con- 
founded the innocent with the guilty. There were 
other mistaken opinions entertained^ and, he feared,, 
gaining ground in thi& country; thus some were apt 
tp $ee Emigrant only in the light of persons coming 
iGto t^ia country in^i^stres^ } and simply in this view. 
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it was surely no light matter to expel persons merely 
because they were distressed, nor from mere surmises 
or fancied apprehensions of danger. The body of 
French Emigrants ought, in his opinion, to be con^ 
sidered as consisting of men, many of whom had made 
great sacrifices for their Ipyalty and attachment to their 
antient government ; many of them the respectable 
representatives of all that remained of the clergy, no- 
bility, magistracy, and proprietary of the land. They 
had a claim to be considered, not merely as sufiferiog 
individuals, but also in their collective and representa- 
tive capacity, which made them of still greater conse- 
quence. He was afraid there were many in this country, 
who, in the days of the prosperity of such persons, 
would have been ambitious, to have been cordially 
recdved by them, but who now forgot all this, and 
viewed these* same individuals merely as persons 
sunk into poverty. He was happy, however, to say, 
that this treatment and cold behaviour was not uni- 
versal. To the honour of the sex he mu^ remark, 
that ladies of the first rank, character, and respectar 
bility in this country, had shewn their sympathy, and 
liberality towards those of their own sex, who in 
France had seen better days. He thought the country 
bound not upon light grounds to withhold from them 
that asylum and. assistance they had hitherto received 
from this country ; for what would this be doing but 
to put them in a worse situation than if they had never 
been taken under our protection ? Those who wished 
the expulsbn of the Emigrants, did so from an appre* 
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kension of danger to this country. For his part, he could 
not enter into any such feelings of apprehension ; for of 
the Emigrants, about oiie half were priests, the re* 
maining. number, after deducting women and childrra, 
was inconsiderable. A ccnnmon prejudice was enter* 
tained against them, because they preferred France 
to this country, and their antient constitution to our 
own; but this, in his opinion, was no objection to 
them. It would, indeed, be extraordinary if the case 
were otherwise, as well as unreasonable to require of 
them to sacrifice all their antient opinions and preju* 
dices, or to expect that a Frenchman, for the allow* 
anceof a shilling a day, would sacrifice what he con* 
sidered his birth-right, for a mess of pottage. But 
though it was not to be expected of them that they 
should prefer this country to their own, yet no infer- 
ence could be deduced from this why they should for* 
feit the confidence, liberality, and humanity of the 
Nation and Parliament ? We certainly had a right to 
' expect that they would not betray or sell the country 
which sheltered them ; that they would not take part 
with those who at present were our enemies, supfio^g 
that they did not co-operate with us. 

He would ask, what instances could be produced, 
during the long period of the present war,< of these 
Emigrants proving untrue, or betraying whatever trust 
had been reposed in them ^ They had been trusted 
tipon some occasbns, necessarily^ and pretty highly. 
They composed a part of the army of the'Diike of 
iTork upon the continent. Had they proved betrayers 
t>f their trust then, or been deficient in thdr duty ? 
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Were die cc^ of Rohan^ of JLi Ghittrcv of lAoeta« 
Itnhmtj &ie« false to their eoipiDyera ^; Jn tkearmy 
of the Prmce of CoDdoy whob ranks w^re to be fiduad 
coHipos^d of pevsodap who had been loaded .'wiiiihQiioiinr 
for services done to their own oft other countries } the 
alrmy of tbe-Austrians had been; saved by the exertkflft 
of thia corps^ who had many <tf them gaHaody ftdle& 
w|liI^t defendkig their allies.* ^er alluding to die 
uafortitftate ^Sh&s of QuiberoiQ^ which he: ccxisidieral 
to have suffered by surprize mther than by treaohery, 
he, proceeded to nodceia'^qiiesden that was somethnes 
asfced^ ast aUudbtg to the tEtnigraants^ naoaielfy^ .were 
ther^ 4^t spits' in tb^ cohntry ? .He \wniM ^Qslrer by 
sayings there iMere^|iist: as miany as dbe Dkdctiory di 
Fr^ice iiiQ» to ei:i^oy# Ntbi-yi if instances of thib 
SQrt itiQjMJid be found hisiiongfitrr;the Edagrants^ Would 
it :bf ifthy 4^attet. of svu^iiza There : wbnKhbb.' tsakwa 
ia tfihs oewtttry; bat wotild il! be jus&fiable «lt ^hSU 
aoc<HlH3f^ lo ptosbribe a i^holebody of iJi^wIiGrlnid 
^nitakea uiider the;i3at>tecdoh of tfak eatflatar)!^ jnd 
who had not abused tbs coofld^ce iepbsedt'snl themf 
But k might be^i^sdoned^wfaedMr, ki '^fsase tif danger 
from a successful lan&ig of : the enemy y idiegr mijght 
npt ,wyi.lo sav^ their own Ikes :ByjoiiHB^the«netEiy ? 
He Vroiald oidy say^ this was a itrssdijiey^ lad not Joeen 
eaUMd' to j btit Mi similbr instamres in odier ooB B trie g^ 
th^.bad ^yjtn their Ij^egaod Co ithtir honour tb bd 
equals if piot jsuperiQi? to^at of .dicir fives.* Maiqr^ 
diem had preferred die ddils of daty:alid of hosowr^ 
w^ other CQiiaidesilictnu 
* - . .10' ■ 



if this bin w^e intended merely a^ a ptevettiioa ta 
pntA agakist any maehinations that might be formed 
tcy ottr prqudice by any of the Emigrants, he eou!d 
not object to it ; and he knew that it was the wish ol 
those Emigrants whom he had been speaking of, that 
gMit distinctions, ^lould be made, ditat the wheat 
^\M be wkmowed from the^ chaff, soid the Govern* 
ment of the country have the means of expelling un- 
worthy characters. A pernicious spirit had gone 
abroad, which, as it would lead to palpable injustice 
towards the Emigrants, should be combated. Was it 
a reason, because they had been driven from every 
country of Europe, where the French arms had gained 
influence, and on account of their hostility to the pre- 
sent French government, that they should also be 
driven from ttiis country ? Some worthless characters 
might be found amongst the Emigrants, as was the 
case in ^very community; but. this did not extend to 
the general body, in many of whom (he meant the 
French nobility) he could place all possible confidence 
with regard to his own life, and what he did not 
value less, the safety and honour of his tountry. Mr. 
Windham insisted that the body of Emigrants were 
entitled to the protection and favour of this country. 
It would be setting a most dangerous example to hold 
up this to view, that those who had remained faithful 
to the Constitution of their country, should be dis- 
carded and expelled ; nor did it become the wisdom 
and prudence of that house to give countenance to 

the impression, that in case of an invasion, the French 
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Emigraiits would turn upon their bene&ctors. Were 
this impression to gain ground, it might endanger the 
safety and lives of this unfortunate description of 
persons. 

JUr» Tumey replied to Mr* Windham ; and after a dekUet 
some dames were added to tie Bill^ and the report was hrougk 
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Februarj 17,, 1800. 

« • » 

jM[iL chancellor PITT nnvid the 9wd$r $/ ths' da^ 
Jw refirring the Kin^s Message to a- Comntittee of tif- wkoU 
bouse f to consider of a supply to be granted to His Majesty^ I7i^ 
bouse baving accordingly resolved itself into a Committee^. Mr% 
Pitt moved, " That it is the opinion of this Committee, that a 
** sum not exceeding 500)OOoA be granted to His Majesty, to 
^' emAle His Majesty to make such advances as may he necessary 
, ^ for fhe purpose fff insuring^ at an' early period^ a vig^rour e0^ 
•« operation of tBe Mmperor of Germany^ rff Skctof if Be^ 
<^ ^airia^ iSfc. in th» ommng campmffi^ against' ih^ emutiUki 
«* enesstfi tste.** 

Afttr soma opposition iO' this motion from^Mn* Tieum^ Mr* 
iberidan^ ani other M^miers, 

Mr. WINSHAM spokfr ia substance as, fbUow&r 

fiT raing to ddrree mj sentinscacs on the question 
itihicb is: befiore us, I eannot sovoid lemarkiQg that tiie 
edinion^ dF thk hocse^ and ditose of the Honouirabie 
CentlciBien cqppQsite, have bog beea in direct €ppo« 
aSAxu T^ house wishes that an end may be pnili to 
ifae cathmbies' visch hanpe a Jin ^*i i iff i i l f Ttiirgo^ a^'ifwiwf fro*i 
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revolutionary principles. Gentlemen oppodte seem to 
vdsh that those principles, which are called the rights 
of man, may be invigorated and flourish. The house 
wishes either the restoration of Monarchy to France, 
or some government not tinctured with revolutionary 
principles. Gentlemen on the other side wish for a 
Republic such as we now see exist. The house 
wishes for a government in France that may be a 
pledge to this country of a safe and honourable peace. 
Gentlemen, in conformity to their principles, wish tlje 
present coalition of powers may be broken, or that 
their united endeavours may not succeed. They have 
pleaded the necessity for a negociation, without con- 
^dering that it affords very little prospect of leading 
to peace; while at the same time we know that it 
would have the certain eiFect of countenancing and 
consolidating the power of Buonaparte : it would alsp 
produce jealousy among the coalesced powers, and might 
ultimately tend to break the present existing confederacy. 
Seeing then all those immediate dangers to which the 
coalition' is exposed by a negociation, it requires but 
. little sagacity to conclude for what reason it was at first 
set on foot ; it was an instrument to answer the po- 
litical purposes of Buonaparte. If 1 man were to ask 
what would open an oyster ? he would answer, a knife 
of a certain thickness and dimensions : sp if a man 
were to ask, what would break up a coalition? he 
would answer, a negotiation ; it is the< apple of dis- 
cord, meant to disunite only, and not to produce pa- 
cification. But the object of this country should be 
to coqnteraot t|ie schemes of x)ur enemy, and this can 
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only be done by guarding, vrith the moist scrupulous 
care, against every thing which may weaken the great 
military confederacy now happily renewed against 
France. 

Two years and a half ago^ when Buonaparte was 
at the gates of Vienna, what was the conduct of Gen- 
tlemen opposite ? When France appeared to be in 
her exultation, did they wish to depress her ? Their 
conduct was quite the reverse—- they oj^sed the 
gi^ng of supplW, and were willing to leave Fiance 
to turn all her force against Austria, The language- 
of Gentlemen is, if you continue the war, we will try 
to cripple you in all your efforts, and! to render them 
ineffectual. If Gentlemen acted impartially and fairly, 
they would examine whether there was not some im- 
portant end to be answered worthy all the trouble and 
expence which "ministers would wish to bestow on its 
attainment. If such an end existed, it would then be 
the height of absurdity to refuse the means of accom- 
plishing it. But on this subject we have heard very 
pttle said. 

As for the reasons alledged for not granting the 
supply required, I am glad to observe that they seem 
to niake very little impression on the house. If Gen- 
tlemen can shew that the money is not Hkely to {>ro- 
duce an effect adequate to the expenditure, or that it 
can be laid out in some other way more to the advan- 
' tage of this country, ministers will be much obliged 
to them. But Gentlemen opposite do not appear to 
be decided ih their plans; — sometimes they would 
put an emire stop to the war^— and sometimes they 
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would onlj obstnicfc it. Sovae wpuld go gF^sit kngtlii 
to carry on the war, but object to the extjensive lengths 
to which others are led» and therefore endeaTOur tg> 
paralyse the efforts which they want the spirit to ap« 
pjove. . .Another contradiction i^ $ee|i ^sa* They are 
attached tq the RepuhUc of Frwce while % Rei^Iic 
existBy and to individual despotism wli^ firei^h curcum- 
stances have create that change. Can feelings of 
the rights of. man approve of such revdutions ? That 
die house ia general should differ f«pm theni^ can be 
a matter of no surprise* 

Geittlemeu accuse ministers of having 90 detenni- 
nate object in the war. Sometimes they say it. ia the 
fjestoration of Mcmarchy ; sometimes the surrender of 
Belgium has he&i a sine qud mn of peace : but the 
explanation of the grounds of the war^ and its cmtm- 
9Ace» have beai so often repeated^ that it is folly to 
4well any longer upon them ^ it must be intelligible 
ta all mankind. If we cannot gaiot all we wish by tk 
ymt we must obtain all we can. Where: the best thing 
is unattainable^ the second best must be had* Aftex 
vf^M my Right Honourable Friend has said on this 
{lart of the subject, I will not pursue it itrther^ Fr<Hn 
the beginning to the presaiit period of the war^ there 
ha« been not variaticMi. ia the grounds of its costinu- 
9ii<^. The same language has been uniformly used 
by those ccmcemed in its prosecution. Smce I have 
been connected with the ministry, by no expiession 
{x[ mine could it be supposed that I in die least di^ 
fered from them. The endeavours^ therefore^ that 
Gentlemen have made to fix on my conduct the cbik 
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tacter of change and indecision^ are altogether unjust. 
I am not adiamed of my sentiments^ and have always 
avowed them openly $ this has sometimes procured me 
the prabe of noble candour ; and at others, the slur 
of mdiscretion ; but I am as little inclined to take the 
praise, as to admit the slun 

There is. one question which Gentlemen have asked 
that deserves a definitive answer -^ ** Will you/* they 
say? " fight for the restoration of that Monarchy in 
France, which was dways hostile to this counixy, and 
has been the occasion of our wars and debt ?** — This, 
Sir, is a matter of calculation. The Monarchy of 
Ft^ince existed eight hundred years ; and if we con- 
sider thcl evils it occasioned us in that time, ponden 
non nuffiero^ we shall find them fer inferior to those^ 
accumulated upon us by the unprovoked s^gressions^ 
the plots and the arts of France, in the short course of 
her' eight years Revolurion, What is found nK)St 
eatecrable m the hktory of the worst times, has been 
the every-day practice of prance. Leaving the notion 
for a moment, of treating with that country as it now 
e^dsts, let us suppose a Bourbon on the Throne ; 
might not better terms of peace be expected from hini 
than from the j^esent Chief Consul? Would not 
peace with him be more permanent ? The very con* 
diticm m which a Prince just reinstated on his Throne 
would feel himself, would be a security for the luni* 
tation of his views, and the permanency of his engage* 
ments ; neither, with a di^sition to be hostile, could 
he act with the same force as a Republic. For som^ 
time also he must, in'a great measure, \i& dependent 
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for secimty on neighbouring nadoas. In course of 
years» however, diis same Monarchy, I own, might 
de^aaerate in principle, as it increased in power, and 
be even as hostile to us as the previous Government. 
It would, however, possess the character of stability, 
and capacity to respect treaties, while the present 
Government of France! carries in its bosom the 
seeds of its own dissolution, and of disturbing other 
states. . 

Gentlemen contend that the character of Buonaparte 
should not come into consideration. They dqurecate 
any discussion of this kind, and think it fraught with 
the worst of consequences. Time and occasion. Sir, 
do not invite ,me to say much on this subject ; I will 
tmly observe, that what has been said of Buonaparte 
did not arise from any peevish satisfaction in weighing 
his character in a disadvantageous scale, but from 
the real necessity of the case. Before we treat with 
any one, we must consider his character and con- 
duct; nothing could be more reasonable; how else 
shall we be able to rely on his sincerity ? Buonaparte 
has been held out as a hero: this one would sup- 
pose was no recommendation in the eyes of those v^ho 
are always declaiming against Kings and conquerors, 
and war and bloodshed. Tet even this hero, armed 
with the power of a King, can be contemplated with- 
out fear, and even with pleasure; while KiAgs in 
general are branded with being lovers of war and tiie 
murderers of mankind. Such are the prejudices that 
Gentlemen are willing to entertain, because two thou* 
sand years ago a King and a Conqueror were syno- 
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himous tenns; yet the union of these charactM^ in 
Buonapari:^ becomeB only a renal fialiHg, and he is 
sdll to 'be endured ; as a Sjng, he is no longer des* 
potic ; as a Conqueror, it seems, he is nc^ the plutf • 
d^er of mankind* Tried in a Court of Chivalry, 
indeed, his actions might (kzzle ; but they would not 
even there bear a scrudny. 

Let us now come to the sincaity of Buonaparte in 
ixishing to make a general peace. His love of peace 
will be seen in diat with Austria, which was made on 
llis part chiefly with a view of carrying war into aix>ther 
quarts of the world. He was in hopes, by having 
the command of the army of England, of subjugating 
tins country to the authority of France. In the in- 
tercqiced letters from Egypt also we have several 
q>ecimens of his sincerity ; yet, for the sake of suffer- 
ing humanity, we are called upon to make peace with 
this man. Peace at all events, without considering 
what kind, is the cry. Just like the man who turned 
his dirty shirt, and exclaimed, ^ Oh the comforts of 
clean linen ?'' It has been often asked, what is Jaoo» 
binism ? I say, we know it but by its effects ; - it 
breaks up the institutions of every country where it 
takes root ; its eicplosions are like those of a volcano, 
sudden and destructive, and it has almost brought ruin 
cm Europe. At the same time, I own, diere is.some 
difficuky in defining it : it can eiasily transfer its regard 
from one Government to anodier ; at one time uni* 
versal representation is the trae art of governing in its 
estimatbn, and at another it is quite oyerlooked and 
forgotten. This puts me in mind of a conversation 
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knew to be traced. ^ Briisoc (ttjrs Jie) ivas a fine 
ffiUpvi'' ^^ if he va3 so (said I)^ lAat mdB lie vio 
citf offBria9Qt'sh»d?'' '' He iras a iioe fcUow too*'^ 
^smir^Tei this weak person, J«st w> yriA aome Got* 
tl^Hieo in tim hmtae* bl tbe Ff enck lt$7oliidoD» tbe 
last murderer is always the h^ro,* and his irolimeiatt 
aad cwduct die n^ifil: ^iQabl$ ii^r a iJnus i for ^ 
r^ea^w it k that ihere is ^«ch 4%eulty in ^escrftwg 
Ja^Qbiniam ; it is a kipd of ^ality thisi: ai^y aa well ha 
prflswt^d to tbe QQ&^d ap Chaos i^f ; it ia th^ very 
n^atife 4^f aU order. A Jacobin Goy4rtme9i k a 
R^oUiil^omry OoYfemmeiM: ykk founded oxi the mm 
of ey<«7 (thing p^mweot aad d^ir to man; itrofai 
th^ owner <f( his ^?aperty to gpv^e it to ti» wofidila«6» 
ai4 despoils the people of their d$ares( righta Md pn^ 
yUi^GS. W^ are not to aupp^^e jthai; th« danger of 
JacohmsRi is over* becattse it lljfes donoaiM* orbocauaB 
Mbenty ia desiroyed. If the latter ckcaii»staMe* coM 
have preckided danger^ aU aitacbiDMi: for laoobaaisB 
mn9l have ceased horn the beginning ; for ikat wbA 
liberty hare never been fonnd^ to exist one moakM 
' ta^Blher. Yet there are even now. persons in this 
comtry who wkh well to the Govemsient at present 
in fraiu^, and who wanid fe^ its. atAUslMnna at 
tjut triomph of their sentiments aid opmionq. Suds 
a» the persona who justify the rights of man on every 
ooaasien* The progress of these prindplca Js tiy then 
dseaHsd Jio evt]^ but messswith didr 'vanqestienp^ 
port Thoee that wish fi>r peaoa with B^onapaxta^ 
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m^ it vjjth aao^e ibfoi Dfttuial ardour, md iAxsBk, 
therefore, with proportionate intemperance, emery 
measure adopted with a contrary view ; and this arises 
solely from th^ Kgar4 for the present ttpet^f French 
Monarchy. The interest of t)m country is not to im* 
plicate itself with the French Gowrnment, for by so 
doing every proceeding which has disgraced France 
would meeri^th our tacit justification; and men who 
think it would be a great calamity to see the rightful 
Sovereign of France resume his throne and authority, 
and the owners their estates, would not long scruple, 
if opportunity offered, to render the same resumpition 
necessary in this country. The temporary scarcity 
of provisions is no reason for not prosecuting the war, 
though it has been represented as almost an invincible 
objection. If it is of such weight, we ought to make 
peace at any rate. But I object altogether to topics 
of this kind, on the ground that they are Jacobinical : 
it is pressing into the service of the question things 
that do not belong to it. The question of war and 
scarcity must stand on separate grounds. By exciting 
among the people discontent on account of the scar- 
city, important proceedings of administration may be 
impeded, so as even to force ministers to abandon 
measures whereon depend the welfare and salvation of 
the country. On account, therefore, of the mischief 
which are liable to arise from thus mixing topics 
unconnected in their nature, the practice fully deserves 
. to be branded with the name of Jacobinism, the great 
characteristic of which is, to take advantage of the 
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discontents of mankind, and turn them to its own 
purposes. 

Sir W. Pulteney and^ Mr» W. Smith opposed the rejoluthn ; 
after which the house divided f 

For the tnotion . . * 162 
Against it ^ - - - 19 

Majority - 143 
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BULL-BAITING- 



April 189 i8co* 

JL HE order of the day being read for further considering the 
Report of the Committee on the Bill for preventing the prac' 
tice of Butl^ Baitings Sir William Pulteney moved^ ** That the 
*• house do now consider further the said Report.^ 

Mr. VBINDHAM spoke to the following effect : 
Sib, 

I RISE for the purpose of opposing the motion which 
has been made by the Honourable 3aronet ; and had I 
been present when this bill was in its former stages, I 
should have even then decidedly opposed it ; for not- 
withstanding the gravity with which it was introduced, 
and the importance which seemed to be attached to it, 
I should certainly have thought it my duty to ask the 
house if they knew upon what it was that they were 
going to legislate. Let me now ask then what there is 
in Bull-Baiting which they have suddenly found to be 
so alarming. It is no new practice ; it has esdsted 
mote than a thousand years, without having heea sap* 
posed to be pregnant with any of those crying evils 
that are now ascribed to it. Is it pretended that it 
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^ has increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimi« 
nished ?" I, for one, cannot think that it has mcreased, 
nor can I see any necessity whatever for the interfer- 
ence of the legislature in order to diminish it. In my 
\vhole life, indeed, I have never beeQ present but at 
two Bull-Baitings, and diey happened while I was a 
school-boy y but I cannot say that I experienced any 
bad effects from the gratification of my curiosity. I 
did not find myself th^ worse for it, nor could I sus^ 
pect that the other spectators were contaminated by the 
spectacle 

Sir, there ar^ some persons to whom a legislative 
measure like this may appear serious and important ; 
but for my own part, I cannot but look upon it as pro- 
ceeding from a busy and anxious disposition to legislate 
on inatters in which the laws are already sufficient to 
prevent abuse : — it at best only argues 2, pruritus leges 
ferendiy in the gratifying or opposing b^ which I can- 
not but think my time, and more especially thut of the 
house, is most miserably employed* This hoi^e ought 
only to legislate when an act of legislature is gravely 
and generally called for ; and not merely to gntify 
petty, personal and local motives^ such as are infinitely 
beneath the deliberate dignity of Parliament ( especially 
in trnies l&e the present^ when questions of vital im- 
portance are hburly pressing on our attention. Really, 
Sir, &i turning from the gf eat interests of this country 
smd of Europe, to ^tiscuss with equal solemnity such 
BiMSulres as thai whkh is now before us, the ho«M 
appears to m& to resemble Mr. Smirk, die iiuctioiieer 
inthepfa^, who. could hold forth just as eloquently 
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isf^on a ribbon a$ upon a. Raphael. This p^ty, med- 
dling, I^dativ^ spirit, cannot be productive of good : 
it serves onjj to multiply the laws, which are already 
loo niimerou$^ and to furnish mankind with addkionat 
means of yeacmg and haiasaog one another. 

A great deal has lately been daid i espectii^ the slal^ 
ci the. poor, and the hardships which they are so&r^ 
ing. But if diey are really in the condition which is 
described, why should we set about to deprive them 
of the few enjoyments which arc left to them ? If we 
look badk to the state of the common people in those 
countries with which our youthful studiea make us ac« 
quaintody we find, that what wkh games, shews, fSesti* 
vals> and jthe ixistitutbns of their religion, their sources 
of aoitttement and relaxation were so mimeroue as tp , 
make diem uppeaa. to have enjoyed d. perpetual boSday • 
If we look to Catholic countri^ it will also appear, 
partly, perhaps, from man^ festivals and ceremo^dies 
being adopted into their rel%ion from the Pagan system; 
and a&erwards so transformed as to incorporate with 
it^ that they all es^6y many more amusements and i 
much longer time for relaxation than the poor in t^ 
country, who may say with justice^ ^* Why interfere 
with the few spoxts^ that we have, while yov leave to 
y ourselves and the rich so great a variety ? You Jun^ 
yrour carriages, yow towohhouses, and your couniry- 
ivWMs; your balfe, your plays^ your operas^ youf 
ISAsqiieradea^ your card-parties,, your boote, your 
4<^» and your horses to anuise yoa«^ On yom^lves 
you lay m restmint-<^But front its you wish ta tafef 
the little we hapie?*^ 
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In the South of France and in Spain, at the end of 
the day's labour, and m the cool of the evaiing*s 
shade, the poor dance m mirthful festivity on the green, 
to ' the sound of the guitar. But in this country no 
such source of amusement presents itself. If they 
dance, it must be often in a marsh, or in the rain, for 
thd pleasure of catching cold.^ But there is a substi- 
tute in this coimtry, well known by the name of a Hop. 
We all know the alarm which the very word inspires, 
and the sound of the fiddle calls f3rth the magistrate 
to dissolve the meeting. Men bred in ignorance of the 
world, and having no opportunity of mixing in its 
scenes or observing its manners, may be much worse 
employed than in learning something of its customs 
from theatrical representations ; but if a company of 
strolling players make their appearance in a village, 
they are hunted immediately from it as a nuisance, 
ex:cept, perhaps, there be a few people of greater 
wealth in the neighbourhood, whose wives smd 
daughters patronize them. Then tiie labouring people 
must have recourse to the public-liouse, where, per- 
haps, they get into conversation, and politics become 
the subject. That this is an employment sufficiently 
mischievous I am willing enough to admit. What are 
they to do then? Go home aiid read their bibles! 
This is, no doubt, very proper ; but it would be well 

ft 

if the rich set them a little better example in this way. 
Whatever may be the habits of the more luxurious 
climates of the continent^ the amusements of our peo- 
ple . were always composed of athletic, manly, and 
hardy exerdses, affording trials of their courage, con- 
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dacive to their health, and to them objects of ambition 
and of glory. In the exercise of those ^orts they may, 
indeed, sometiioes hurt themselves, but could never hurt 
the natioh. If a set of poor men, for .vigorous recrea^ 
tion, prefer a game of cudgels ^ instead of interrupting 
them, it should be more our business to let' them 
haveyiir play; for victory is here to them an object of 
as much glory as greater men could aim at in a supe- 
rior ^here. These sports are, in my mind, as fair an 
object of emulation and of fame, as those in which the 
higher dasses are so proud to indulge ; and here I am 
ready to agree with the poet, that, in other circum- 
stances, 

** He that the world subdued, had been 
'< But the best wrestler on the green.'' 

Some little time since it was thought matter of re- 
proach for gentlemen to be present at any of these 
athletic trials ^ and evra boxing was cried do^)m as ai% 
exercise of ferocity. It is time to resist these unnecies- 
sary restraints ; for, if this bill should pass into a law, 
it would no doubt be followed by other regulationft 
equally frivolous and vexatious. It is idle to declaim 
against savage manners or dispositions in this country. 
The character of the people is directly the reverse^ 
tiheir ^rts are robust and hardy, but their tempers 
are not ferocious ; nay, it is a fact^ tb^t t^ere is not a 
people in the whole world that fed a greater horror at 
bloodshed. Compare them with the pe6ple of France 
or Italy ,^ where all is suavity, sprightliness, and guety, 
and let us rejoice in the difference between the hurna* 
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ritf of their d^ractors. I «iU not say, . wheAer eer' 
uia principksy tf soSered to epex^^ might not have 
produced sanguinary scenes, here as ynntSt as m other 
places f but I can safely assert^ tfiat eraelty, or the thirst 
of i>lo0d, is not iai the fiatut e moar in the Imhits of 
Eagfisbmen* Qa ibis subject^ I maiy be permitted to 
make am alkisioa tei an affray which ^teljr toek place 
ittr the Isle of Wight,, in which some fofjeigaers were 
engaged. Unfertunately, munkr waa tbe coeseqiseoce 
of. that scuffle, whiclv amox^st EagUshmen, would 
hss¥e* termiAoted hi a black ej» or a bloody nose. So 
congenial' is this princ^le of humanity to the hearts q£ 
our people, and so uniformly displayed in their actions, 
that it might imply the suspicion of effeminacy, if they 
had not so often given, on all occasions^ such glorious 
testimonies of courage and prowess in another way. 
In war Aey are pxodigal of thds owa blood:; hut after 
the shock of battle^ or the fory of an assault; tfieu: 
Urst semameni is always* dbewn in mercy to tbevaa- 
qtHsh^} asdi^isinocunfinrlx)^ attribute^ ti^tl^rinaiiiy 
am«l6ement& mudlb o£ that valbar which is^ so oonfipi- 
cuou^ m th^ mastial atshieremehot by sea and land* 
Cbw(3^ and biinuini&y seiutt^ to gre«r out of thnb 
wbeAssome' exercisesr 

1%, havings premised tkmsf niucfa,^ I neacr eomef to 
consider ihis> case of buU-baitiiig in paidcttlarv The 
st>or« here^ it most be confessed^ is at the axpence of 
te aiamal whicb is not by any meana a partrp to ti» 
acmisement; tmt it at the same time serves tocnlbcpate 
the^pmlhias of a^ certain spedeacf ddgs;^ which afibrds 
as much pleasure tb tfaeir bwnersr aa gteyfaouads da is 
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otbers; tmd why should the biutcber be (Jepirly^ of 
his anuisem'ent ai\y mor^ ^ijaain t^ geotleioi^Q ? Xt^ 
fsecudiar bre«i of dogs, thougJ;i apv decirea^ingj^ an4 
nearly extinct> h^ always been held Jin higb.^tros^riQ^ 
m this i^laod. >QraHan, wtw wrote j^s e^ly ^s the 
age of Augustus, mentioned f^nd 4e5|cr3?Qd this wimal, 
which, indeed, b^ s^Iways been so much a favoi^rites 
that m^y of our ships are called aft^r it^ m^p. Jt 
is no small recoina^eiHilatipn tp, bulUdog^, i;b9t t^^y 
are so mmoh in repute \|;ith the popul^ce^ 

The advocates of tliis b^, $ir, prqpo^^ to aboli^ 
buU-faaitii^ on the ^pre of <;rvL^ty. J[t i^ ^fi^ 
enough that such an argi^in^t sbpuld b^ j^qiplayi^d by 
a set of pensons who have a most vexatious cod^ of 
laws for the protection of their oyra amusements. I 
do npt mean at present to condemn the gaine laws^ 
bi^t when Gentlemen talk of cruelty, I must remind 
t^em^ that it belongs as much to shooting, as to th/^ 
^>ort of buU-baitkig ; nay more so, as it frequently 
liappens, that wh^re one bird is shot, a great many 
otlliers go off 4nuch wounded. When, therefore, I hear 
Jhumiu:ie Qentlemen even make ^a boast of having 
wounded a number of birds in this way, it only affor4s 
me la further proof that savage sports do not make 
^vage people. Has not the butcher as much right Mb 
4epwul the exjercise of his sport, as the man of for- 
-tune to demand that of hunting 1 Is not the latter as 
|)ajnful to the horse, as the former tp the bull ? And 
4p not Gentlemen, for the empty fame of being in at 
.the death, frequently goad and spur their horses tp 
i^ertions greatly beyond their strength ? Mi^ht not 
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the butcher say, ^^ I have no coaches, horses, baSk^ 
masquerades, nor even books, which aflFord so much 
delight to those in higher stations, and who have more 
leisure time; do not therefore deprive me of the 
amusement I feel in setting the propendties of one 
animal against those of another." The common people 
may ask with justice, why abolish buU-baidng and pro- 
tect himting and shooting ? What appearance must 
we make, if we, who have every source of amuse- 
ment open to us, and yet follow these cruel sports, 
become rigid censors of the jsports of the poor, and 
abolish them on account of their cruelty, when they are 
not more cruel than our own ? 

It may be said, that in bull-baiting the labouring 
poor throw away their money, and lose their time, 
which they ought to devote to labour, and that thus 
they themselves may become chargeable to the rich. 
But surely, if there be any set of men who ought to 
be left at liberty to dispose of their money as they 
choose, it ought to be the industrious labourers ; and 
such men do not lose time by their amusemaits, but 
work harder and longer at other times, to make up 
for what time they may lose in relaxation, and to 
furnish them with additional money for the enjoy- 
ment of such recreations. I do not mean to speak 
against magistrates.; on the contrary I am convinced 
of the value and importance of the services' they render 
to the community, . and of the general activity and 
propriety with which they discharge their duty : but 
I do think that many of them appear to act upon an 
opinion, that it is their duty at- all times to controul 
the common people in their amusements, like ' some to 
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VrhoQn^ the (rare of children is committed, who think it 
right to deny them every thing which they seem eaget 
to have or enjoy. Th^y appear to act on the opinion, 
that the common people have nothing to do with any 
amusement ; but ought only to eat, to ileep, and to 
work. 

Upon the whole, Sir, there does not appear to me 
to be any real evil in the practice of bull-baiting ; that 
it would be trifling to legislate upon such petty con- 
cerns, and that it is in the present case absurd, as the 
practice is already so much fallen into disuse, that it 
seems as if the bul has been brought in now lest it 
should be quite abolished before it could be passed. 
As to the cruelty of the practice, it is mere solemn 
mockery in Gentlemen to talk of it, while they them- 
selves indulge in sports equally cruel. In a bull-baiting 
a hedge may be broken down, ox a field of grass 
trodden down ; but what is this compared to the in- 
jury done by a pack of hounds, s followed by horses 
and their riders, sweeping over fields and hedges with- 
out disdnction ? Accidents to the lookers-on do some- 
times happen at bull-baiting ^ but I am sure that I have 
known more fatal accidents than ever happened from 
bull-baiting, arise in the county of Norfolk alone, 
(keeping out of the question those which have happened 
merely from the danger always attending the use of fire 
arms) by quarrels between the game-invaders and the 
game-preservers, - some being killed on the spot, and 
others hanged afterwards for the murders^ What then 
is the plea by which the bill is supported ? It cannot be 
&om sensibility and hatred of cruelty in those very 
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GeatleiMn VftU) in the game-season, as it has been 
jtistly said^ become their own butchers and poulterers. 
Sir, I shall ccmctode hy m<wmg, ^^ That the. con- 
sideration of the report of the Committee on the 1^11 
bt d^yed till this day six months/' 

Mr. Canning tUso efp^ed the BUI; Sir William PultHtej^ 
Mr. Sheridan^ and Sir Richard Hill^ st^porUd it. The beiue 
divided on Mr. Windham*! Ankndment^ 

Ays - . - - 43 

Noes - . - - 41 

/* •■■■•••^ 

Majority against the Bill 2 



It is thought proper to depart from the strict order 
df chronology, for the purpose of annexing to the 
preceding Speech, another which Mr. 'Windham de^ 
Hvered on a renewed discussion of the same subject 
two years afterwards. 

May 24, 1802. 

JklR. DENTimvid tke&rder of the daj^ for the second read" 
ingrftbe Bill to pttvent Butt-Baiting and BnU-Ruming. Sir 
Richard HUl having sn^ortedthe wuasurif 

Mb. WINDHAM said, that the evil complaiiied of 
by the supporters of this bill, was not such as impe* 
rioiisly called for or justified the iaterfecoDce of the 
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kgiyatinre. He deprecated the intreductkm of such ^ 
subject at a moment of such extreme anxiety, whee 
the country was divided betii^een hopes and fears, and 
there were so many things of isnportance to agitate 
men's bosoms* It was not an evil diat had ^^ growa 
with our growth, and strengthened with ouc strength ;* 
but, on the contrary, it had declined as they increased* 
In feet, it would be gone before the house w^uld have 
time to I^^islate upon it. 

Curremus precipices 

Dum jacet in ripa calcemus Caesari^ host^tn* 

An allusion bad been made to a petition Ir^m Norwich 
on the subject } and an insinuation had been thrown 
out, that it was a practice generally prevalent in tba| 
neighbourhood. The fact, however, was, that on ' 
enquiiy he himself had found that within the last 
tweiuy years only two iost^nce^ wer^ r^emembered of ^ 
buU-baiting in Norwich or its vicinity. Decreasing ^ 
the practice was all over the country, hi^ could not but 
think that the discussion of such paltry local com- 
plaints was wholly wiworthy of the legislature of a 
great nation* It was part of a system of introducing - 
subjects of a similar kind into parliament, which lie 
eould not omit the opportunity of reprobating in th^ 
s^ongest terms. Th<e subject was in all points of view 
deeding ; but it appeared more especially unwQrth|r 
of bein^ entertained by the imperial parliament, at a 
time when so many other subj/ects of great national 
kaportnnce were calling for the attention of the house* 
Such a isort of public interjfer^nQe with matters ^ii^ 

23 
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worthy of the consideration of the legislature could be 
productive of no consequences but such as were mis- 
chievous. . No hw could be desirable' which would be 
attended with no national advantage, and this advan- 
tage ought to be well wdghed before a legislative 
enactment was required. . A law in all cases necessarily 
involved a certain degree of restraint ; and it was also 
to be tak^n into the account that it could not be carried 
into eflFect without vesting in those who were to enforce 
its provisions a considerable degree of discretion. If 
such a law as that now called for were to be passed, 
it could not act by a silent operation. On the con- 
trary, it would be enforced by those who principally 
exerted themselves for the observance of the game- 
laws, and who, in enforcing its provisions, could not 
possibly escape a large share of public odium. Such 
was the subject now before the house, which contained 
nothing of public or general interest. To procure the 
discussion of such subjects, it was necessary to resort 
to canvass and intrigue. Members, whose attendance 
was induced by local considerations in most cases of 
this description, were present; the discussion, if any 
took place, was managed by the friends of the mea- 
sure; and tl)e decision of the house was perhaps 
ultimately a matter of mere chance. The present bill 
was precisely oiie of a similar description, and but from 
the circumstances of the subject having excited some 
attention in a former session, it might have been con- 
sidered by chance, and agreed to without discussion. 

On this general principle, then, hfe was inclined to 
oppose the discussion of the subject, as totally unworthy 
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of the dignity of the house. But he had in the next 
place to object to the manner in which tb^ subject of 
bull-baiting had been considered, not from a general 
view of the subject, but from a few insulated, examples* 
The friends of the bill took a view of the practice 
complained of, merely as exhibited on a minute < scale 
and from them consequences were drawn. They put 
the bull and the dog as exhibited in a few instances, 
into the eye -of their microscope, and through this 
confined medium desir^ the house to contemplate the 
general practice. The cruelties of the practice were 
• the only circumstances held up. to observatbn, and 
every thing else was kept out of view. Bqt if this 
mode of viewing the subject were to be adopted, he 
saw no reason why. all other sports should not be con- 
templated in a similar manner. If the cruelty of Bull- 
baiting was thus to be held up to the attention of the 
house in such glaring colours, why was not hunting, 
shooting, fishing, and all other amusements of a simi- 
lar description, to be judged of by similar principles ? 
If the effects of the one were to be viewed through 
the medium of a microscope, why were not the/con- 
sequences of the other to be scrutinized with equal 
severity? By viewing objects in this way, not only 
would false conclusions be drawn, but the objects 
themselves would appear inverted, and in a way never 
intended by nature. Things would not only not ap- 
pear the same, but their whole aspect would be re^ 
versed. — Nothing could be more pleaSing to the eye 
than the sight of female beauty ; but even if the 
fairest complexion were contemplated through a mi- 
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itditdpi^, ^tmo^i v^ould UppeAti md hiorsr mbl^ 
iarvMe th thfe tikkisA ^e #ould pimvent tbeftisdves a$ 
ihe bristled on th« b&ck of a boatr. Sodh attacks » 
titfe |)fe8^t on th^ almi^^fiiait^ of tke people stradt 
hit]!! in nb otb^ %ht than as the first seep to d rdbrm 
df the mtniiers ^ the l&w^r orders. Those wfao, 
i^hen young nl^, bdid foitffied promts for the refotma* 
ticfn of ParUstnitot, ihiding themselves ^sai{$pokited in 
those ptbjects, now fbrmed the design ol re&^ffnmg 
the Rianners of the people. In their defiire^ to accom^ 
jplisH ftis object, thete were tw6 great patties nnitedy 
the Methodists and the Jacobins, 1ik)Ugh the <A>J0cts 
they had in view by thi^ change Were e^s^selally li- 
ferent. By the fbri^er^ every ri»al arnnsefaiettt Wa8 
cdndteined Wfth a rigdlir only to be eqUs^ted by tte* 
severity of the Pnrittoical deciiiotis. They W«fe dm 
scribed as k part of the lewd sports and aiftf^cbliBtiafii 
pkstini^s Which, in titnes of Puritanism, had beeti to* 
tally proscribed. Every thing joyous wag to be pro 
hibited, to prepsite the people for the reeeptidn of thifir 
&nUttckl dbctrihes. By the Jacobins, dH the other 
hand, it was an object of important consideratibh to 
give to the dl^pbsltibn of the lower orders a ehimcter 
of greater ^eriou^ess and giravity, as ttie ihci^s of 
TacilitAtihg the recefJtion of their t^ets ; attd to aid 
this desighi It >fras necessary to didcourage thepracdt5e 
of what was termed rdle sports' ^hd uiseless afausc m e ftte ; 
iThis Wafe a design which he rffculd ever think it his 
duty strenuously to oppose. For, though he wi^efl 
that the people might become hiore Virtuous, mWre 
attentive to the duties of religion, better fethers^, bet- 
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m 

t^r^ busbatKis, better dnldreHy he coiild never agree 

that for this purpose their social habits shovdd be 

cbanged; 'that they should prorc i^are austere, mope. 

imsociable, aaad more self-conceited tfaaot they now 

were* Whenever he saw any stqps tafcen to produce 

this* effect, he could not consider them in any odiet 

light than as so many steps of a departure from tbe 

old Engli^ character. The habits loi^ established 

among the people were'-A^iJtet fitted to r^st die 

schemes of innovation ; and it was among the laboar«' 

ing and illiterate part of the people that Jacobinical 

doctrines had made the ^malle^t progress. In this 

respect, indeed, it was otherwise with Mediodist doc^ 

tfines. They throve beet on a stubborn soil $ but 

they had the effect of preparing it for the ceceptioni 

of the doctrines of Jacobinism. In diis Vfoxk the 

two partSes mntually over^reached each other* The 

pfaaty of the Methodists invited the people to f ead, «nd 

in the.fir$t instance they might peruse a few Jacohinscal 

productions, that they might read with greater advsGEt^ 

tage their fanatical productions at a future period. In 

the same way the Jacobins wished to divert the pocqa^le 

from every social pursuit $ reading they stremiousif 

recommended ; aiid, though a few M^thodistkal bools^ 

i0er^, in the first instance, not whdly proscribed, they 

wer6 allowed i^ly to fit the mind for the reception 4^ 

thdr peisbnbii^ tenets. The efi^ of th^ exe^tiond 

"f^^ the same, thdugli thus differently ptn'sued. It was 

^ually dii'eicted to the dedttucticm &f the old £iigMsh 

character, by the abolition of all nirM tpam. ' S& 

much eoh^ced'Wfts he thatt ihis was Ae object of mch 
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a Ull as the present, that he almost felt disposed to rest 
his opposition to it on this footing. Out of the whole 
number of the disaffected, he questioned if a single 
bull-baiter could be found, or if a single sportsman had 
distinguished himself in the Corresponding Society. 
The hunting for wliich they reserved themselves was 
of a noble kind ; they disdained the low pursuits of 
ordinary sportsmen ; the game against which their 
efforts were directed w^r^jff no less a quality than 
Kings. 

When he spoke of this union of the Methodists and 
Jacobins, he did not mean to deny that, in their poli- 
tical principles, as well as their ultimate objects, they 
essentially differed. Religion was an ingredient in the 
character of the Methodi$ts, which was directly hostile 
to the views of Jacobinism ; for in the composition of 
modern . Jacobinism religion farmed po part. But 
they were not, on serious' consideration, so very far 
removed from each other a^ might at first sight appear. 
As a general assertion, it would be admitted that hot 
water was farther removed from congelation than what 
was cold ; but when the hot water was exposed to the 
air, it was more speedily frozen. In a similar manner, 
though in the abstract Methodism and Jatobinism 
seemed to be the farthest removed from each other, 
yet facts shewed that the tenets of the one prepared 
the mind for the adoption of the doctrines of the other* 
In confirmation of this mutual design of these parties^ 
the Right Honourable Member took occasion to quote 
a passage from the Memoirs of a rural Poet of con- 
siderable celebrity, (Bloomfield, author of the Farmer's 
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Boy, &c. by a Gentleman of respectable literary ta- 
lents, Mr, Capel Lofft,) in which it is mentioned, that 
the Poet was in the habit of spending his time in reading 
in his garret, or attending a debating society, which 
the editor recommends as a much more worthy mode 
of employing himself, than if he had been occupied 
with gambling, .drinking, or fighting. Mr, Windham 
paid some very handsome compliments to the origi- 
nality of many of the thoughts of this poet, to his 
natural simplicity and unaffected elegance of language. 
He wished what he now said to be considered as an 
unexaggerated declaration of his opinion of the skill 
of the author ; and he hoped it would be considered as 
nothing improper when he added, that he wished this 
opinion, thus publicly delivered, to be viewed as an 
advertisement of the merit *bf the poem. But with 
this high opinion of the merits of the poet; he had 
doubts how far it was proper to encourage ideas of 
literary profit or renown in those who had been bred 
to a useful trade* In particular instances it might not 
be prejudicial ; but to inculcate such notions as those 
contained in the passage of the Memoirs to which he 
had referred, could tend only to a mischievous pur- 
pose. He regretted the minuteness with which he was 
obliged to enter into the consideration of the subject, 
but threw the blame on those by whom such a subject 
was introduced — an examination of the bill was not 
less necessary than if it had referred to a subject of 
the highest national importance. To examine the cha- 
racter of a daub of Teniers was often a work of more 
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difficuky diaa to describe the beauties of die Madou 
^ Raphael. 

He next proceeded to read an extract from a saf^ 
men, which he dechired he should in all probability 
never have read, bist from the circumstance of its 
haying been sent to him by the author, in which the 
cruelty of bull-baiting is described in. very strong 
terms ; and the man who would eilcourage the prac-^ 
tice is represented as a person who would not hesitate 
to i^eath a blade in the bowels of his fellow-creatureSi 
That the pra«^ce of ^orts, even when they were of a 
etud kind, tended to render mankind^ cruel, he de* 
nied, and he founded his assertion on the history of 
Sj^il ages and countries. The most elegant scholars, 
and the finest poets in ancient and modern times, £rom 
Xenophon to Vit^l and Milton, were loud in tlie 
praises of many of those sports which, wMs equal 
justice, might be called cruel, as that which had been 
do loudly cemdemned. What was the inference he 
drew from all this, but that cruelty wbs not at all the 
object of those sports, . though m certain instances k 
might be the result ? If he wa*e asijed, what was 
the object of bull*baiti%, he dhouU be better able to 
^ve an intetfigibk answer, than if he were asked a 
»nnlar quesdon \K^h regard to faund^^ or other 
amtisements of that description. Thaft a certasnf 
degree of gratification might be receiiFed from the 
speetstcle of the combats of animals, die history of ail 
ages^ sufficiently proved. Etcsi the philosophy of the 
pnesent age took part with a practice which had pre- 
^ vailed in this country for centuries. In the time of 
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Qoeea Elmbedi, that which is now de«pi«d and le. 
I^obated as the amusement only of the law&t of the 
people, virzB an amusement courted by ail r«ik& Smce 
that period bulUbaiting had declined, and hunting had 
usurped its rooin^ The one bad become the favoufite 
amusement of the great, and 4lhe other bad sunk in 
dignity till it was in a great measure ahnihilaled ; and 
yet it was at 6uch a moment as &is tihat the iiouse 
'WSiS called upon to put it down by a le^ladve ienact- 
me&L Was diis, he asdced, a time to abridge the 
amusemoits of the common people, when we ware 
meditating the extensbn of the Game Laws to Ire- 
land ? 

But the riots and confusion whidi the practice of 
Bull-baiting occasioned were urged as another season 
£>r the necessity of the interference of 4;he legidiatui«. 
>rhis was a favourite argument on a former occasion, 
vfh&k the subject was before the house, with an 
Honourable Fr^d of his (Mr. W^erforce), Member 
for Yorkshire. In this instance the conduct of ias 
^Honourable Friend put him in mind of the story 
jof the butcher, who ran about se^ng his jcnife wfafe 
It was in his teeth ; £br he was searching every quaiiifir 
in quest of objects of reform, while those in his own 
neighbourhood were totally overlooked! When he 
condemned die eaccesses to which bull-baitmg gave 
rise, had he forgotten all the confusion and riot which 
: faorse-^racing produced ? He i himself did not object to 
liie practice of horse-racing, since there >^were' so mai^ 
individttsds to whom it was a source of pleasure. But 
lie might, be allowed to remind the house of die ob-^ 
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eervadon of Dr. Johnson, who had expressed his sut^ 
prize at the paucity of human pleasures, when horse- 
racing constituted one of their number. Perhaps the 
anxiety displayed by many persons in the pursuit of 
this pleasure, might be' considered as approximating 
to the efforts of the degenerate Emperors of Rome, 
to gratify a palate which luxury had rendered insensible 
to the ordinary materials of food* To horse-radng 
he was himself personally no more an enemy than he 
was to boxing — though in making this observation 
he w^ far from meaning to disparage boxing so far, 
as to put them on an e^ual foodng, or to insinuate 
that so poor, mean, and wretched an amusement as 
the one, was at all to vie in importance with the other, 
which was connected with adeas of personlil merit, 
and individual dignity. But he was confident, that 
in point of effect on the morals of the people, the 
influence of horse-racing was infinitely more pernicious 
than any which bull-baiting could produce. What, 
he desired the house to con^der, did a horse^^ace con- 
sist of? What was the description of persoi^ whom 
it encouraged to assemble ? They consisted of all the 
riff-raff from every part of the country* There were 
to be seen collected all the black-legs of the metro- 
polis, the markers at billiard-tables, apprentices who 
had embezzled the property of their masters, and who 
are afterwards obliged to resort to knavery to cover 
their fraud, ginderbread venders, strolling gamblers, 
in a word, in&mous characters of every denomination. 
Such was the description of individuals whom horse- 
lacing assembled* Now what was the objeirt which 
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such an amusement had in view ? He confessed him- 
self unable to view it in any other light than as a spe^ 
cies of gambling* It did not seem to him to give 
exercise for one^'^generous feeling. His Honourable 
Friend had. however taken a $:umbrous leap oVer no 
less than nine racing-grounds in the county which he 
represented, and had never descended till he had 
alighted at a bull-bait. He had totally neglected the 
duty of destroying abuses at home, but had spent all 
his labour, and exerted all his zeal, in poaching in 
foreign manors. So much, he remarked, on the 
argument that bulUbaiting was productive of riot and 
confusion. 

He next recurred to the inexpediency of abridging 
the amusements of the lower orders at the present 
moment. There was a very numerous class of plea- 
sures from which their circumstances in life excluded 
them. To the pleasures of intellect, that source of 
the purest delights of humanity, their situation denied 
them access. To the accommodations of social life, 
so far as ' a change of situation and place was con- 
cerned, they were strangers. The rich had their 
feasts, their assemblies, their parties of pleasure^ their 
Pic Nics, every thing, in short, which could afford 
them gratification. From amusements of this kind 
the lower orders were excluded by their poverty. But 
there was another class of pleasures from which they 
were in a great measure excluded by the rigour of the 
law. The authority of the magistrate was often inter- 
posed to counteract even their harmless pleasures. 
To dance at all out of season, was to draw on their 

lo 
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hesAs At mgcmr of lonreleiitSag ju$tioe. The gre»t 
4mght gmify themsdhres in a dious»ad different ways, 
said thi^ magistrate ^ not cx>aceiire it within his ^here 
to interrupt: th^r amusements. But it was known that 
att organ did not ac»iiid more harshly in the ears of a 
Fluiitan^ than * did the notes of a fiddle in those of a 
magistrate, when he Jiimself was not ^to be of the 
party. He made an aUusion to a beautiful parage of 
a ccklparsyted wrker (Sterne), in which he describes 
Jthe condidon uf the lower orders at the dose of the 
day, when l^our was finished, when famili^ met 
togedier to join in social pleasures, when the old.eai- 
couraged the sports of the young, and rejoiced in 
the amufiements of *tfaeir children. But what was all 
lAas when translated into plain English ? It conveyed 
4o us merdy the idea of a hop. In confirmation of 
^ ideas about the restraints to which the anaiaements 
of the lower orders are subjected^ he referred to 
certain transactions which took place in a squsure at 
.^e west end of the town (Berkeley ^square) a few 
years ago. The whole neighbourhood had been 
alarmed; the most serious apprehensions were ex- 
cited i the aid of the military was judged necessary i 
and after all this idle pomp and authority, it was dis- 
^rovered that the formidable disturbers of the puhfic 
peace were a few domestics dancing to the music of a 
blind sailor's fiddle. It was to be regretted that many 
Gentlemen should be anxious to deprive the lower 
-orders of their amusements, from a seeming appre- 
hension, that if they were suffered to enjoy those ise- 
creations they would ngt labour sufficiently, and might 
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become, from their improvidence, a burthen to the 
poor rates, to which the rich must, contribute; this 
was a most injudicious system of thinking, and he 
cautioned the rich- against actiqg upon it. The effir 
cient part of the community for laboiir ought to be. 
encouraged in their exertions rather by furnishing 
them . with . occasional amusements, th^ by depriving 
them of one, as this bill proposed-— a. bill, the supr 
poi;;ters of which would take them to the Tabernacle 
or to Jacobinism — for, if to poverty were to be added 
a privation of amusements, he knew nothing that 
could operate more strongly to goad the mind into 
desperation, and to prepare the poor for that dan- 
gerous enthusiasm which is analogous to Jacobinism. 

He objected tp the way in which Gentlemen would 
wish, the house to look at the consequences of bull- 
baiting, by citing particular accidents, and from them 
concluding that the practice was cruel, and that the 
bull in baiting was treated with cruelty ; he believed 
the bull felt a satisfaction in the contest, not less so 
than the hound did when he heard the sound of the 
horn which summoned him to the chace. True it 
was, that, young bulls, or those which were never 
baited before, shewed reluctance to be tied to the 
stake; but those bulls, which according to the Ian- 
guage of the sport were called game bulls j who were 
used to baiting, approached the stake and stood there 
while preparing fqr the contest with the utmost 
composure. If the bull felt no * pleasure, and was 
cruelly dealt with, surely the dogs had also some 
claim to compassion; but the fact was, that both 
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seemed equally arduous in the conflict ; and the bull, 
like every other Itnimal, while it had the better side, 
did not dislike his situation — it would be ridiculotts 
to say he felt no pain — yet, when on such occaisions 
he exhibited no sign of terror, it was a demonstrable 
proof that he felt some pleasure. 

With regard to the petition from Stamford against 
this bill, it was entitled to the most respectful atten- 
tion, for it came from a body of sober loyal men, who 
attended to their gfeveral vocations, and never meddled 
with politics, faithful to their landlord (the Marqu& 
of Exeter), with whom, however, they could not 
avoid being a little displeased for his endeavours to 
deprive them of their favourite spOrt by supporting 
this bill. Those petitioners statie, that this amusemait 
had bieen enjoyed by their town, for a period of five 
or six hundred years, and the antiquity of the thing 
was deserving of respect — for respect for antiquity 
'was the best preservation of the Church and State — 
it was by connecting the past with the preset, and 
the present with the future, that geidiiine patriotism 
was produced and preserved. 

He repeated that he viras shocked and scandalised 
at the manner in which thie advocates ofthis bill would 
persuade the house to act ; to prohibit an old amuse- 
ment because it was the amusement of the poor ; for the 
objection was not to the cruelty of thef amusement ; if it 
were, the scope of the bill ought to be enlarged. Those 
Gentlemen seemed to be influenced by a species of 
philosophy dictated by their wives, one of whom 
might be supposed to address her husband thus : — 
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•* My dear, do ybti kh6w, that after you went out 
witH y6ui* ddgSf this moiWtig, I walked 4ntb the village, 
aitid 'was dkiclffed' t6' see a set of wretches at a bull- 
baitings ' toi^irientSig ifee poor animal. I wish, dear, 
you \Wirild i^pfeak to; o^^^ Member, and request hini 
to brihgf^a bitt ?Sit6 PatHitnent to prevent that horrid 
practice/' — (A laugh); ' 

Indepen^fiQt of the injustice of encroaching upon 
the few small amfusements of the poor, he would beg 
the house to consider the consequence of xenderinc: 
thera^ discontented or dispiri^^ by leaving nothing 
for them hiit the wide waste of labour. The reason 
why our labourers were capable, of more wdrk than 
slaves^ ,waS| obvious ;,, jbecause th6y felt that "they 
worked for tHeprselyes 5 an^^ . according as their profit, 
or their prospect of pleasure, which was the , same 
thkig, was increased, just so did their liabour generally 
increase ^so. ^ Such a bill as diis, to abridge men's 
pleasuresv. and to hold out a kind of direct hint to 
them that they neyei; qqi^ld labour enough, wa^ .suffi- 
ci»t t^^ Ja4:Qbioi«e\av^hok.Wunt;ry. In. proof, of the 
assardoa that bulU}aitiiig did not operate ta brutalize 
men's/imnds, he. had only to turn the attention, ^f 
the house to Lancashire and Staibrd^ire^ where that 
practice pnlK:ipally prevailed. Those counties were 
known to produce the best soldiers in the army, and 
the militia of Stafbrdshire were known to have been 
selected, firon their good behaviour, to do duty about 
the Royal Person j a pretty godd proof that bull* 
baiting did not produce such effects on the morals of 
the people as the Puritans affected to deplore, but 
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rather such as the Jacobins in France and En^and 
very sincerely lamented. It was mockery in men to- 
talk of the sufferings of animals from the sports of the 
lower orders, while they themsdves were dxmg some* 
thing worse. To the difference between the jolly bull- 
baiting . peasant and his demure gloomy censprs, he 
would apply the words of the poet — » 

<< Tom struts a soldier, open, bold and brate ;- 
** WiU sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave." 

The Right Honourable Gentleman concluded with 
^ting, that if the bill before the house should be 
adopted, he should, for the sake of con^ency and 
the character of parliament, conceive it his duty to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to prohibit hunting, 
shootmg, fishing, and all the sports of the field prac- 
tised by the higher orders. 

The Silt was supported by Mr. Courienaj, Mr. Wtlberfirce^ 
Mr. W. Smith f and Mr. Sheridan^ and opposed by Colofiel Grosve* 
nor, General Gascoyne, and Mr. Frankland.- 

The question being put, *^ Thai the BUI he ww read^a seemd 
Hme^ General Gascoyne rose, and moved as an Amendtmni^ 
V That it be read a second time this day three montksJ* Om 
winch Amendment the house divided: 

Ayes ... . 44 

Hm - - - -51 

~> ■■■■■■■.( 

Minority against the Sill 13 

The Bill «ftv consequently losU 
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7? 
HE order of the day being read on a Bill for placing under 

tertain regulations the Monastic Institutions in this kingdom^ 

Mb. WINDHAM spoke to the following eflfect : 
Sir, 

Did any necessity exist for a restraining measure of 
this kind, I know none more unexceptionable than the 
present one proposed. But with all the inquiries I 
have been able to make, and with all the sagacity I 
have been able to exercise, though I have even strained 
my eyes to find out a plausible or sufficient cause for 
die present proceeding, I have been wholly disap- 
pointed in my object. Instead of the Roman Catholic 
religion springing up again into importance, its friends 
have'to fear a change of quite a different kind. I my- 
self have upon some occasions been considered as a 
pretty good alarmist, though on the present one my 
feelings, I eonfess, are rather obtuse. Whether or 
no my fears for the common safety of Europe may 
absorb all other ccmsiderations of danger, or that I see 
things in a juster point of light than those who sup« 
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port the Bill, I will not pretend to say. — What, 
however, can be more absurd, than to suppose that 
in the present order of things, in this aera of the 
world, at the latter end of thfe eighteenth century, 
(or if you please at the beginning of the nineteenth), 
in the tenth year of the French revolution, in the 
general renunciation of every popish tenet through- 
out Europe, when the fate even of that quarter of 
the globe is trembling in th« balance, and the 
period is arrived which much either establish or over- 
turn for ever the power of France, any just apprehed- 
sion can be entertained of the spread and dominion of 
popery ? Some Gentlemen there are, of heated imagi* 
nations, who attribute all the calamities: which have 
lately arisen to the eflPects and operation of popery* 
Popery, they say ^ produced the D'Alemberts, the 
Diderots, and the Voltaires, who in their turn con- 
tributed to its downfall ; and even our countrymen 
Hume and Gibbon were made infidels by the horrors 
of popery. The opinions of such persons, then, . it 
seems, have produced these calamities ; and in the 
time of these calamities, the re-production of those 
opinions which originally gave birth, to tbepi is become 
matter of serious dread a&d expectation. Those 
who reason in this way make use of an admirable 
antiperistasis. Qualities are said sometimes to pfodu<:e 
their opposites i thus heat produce^, cpld. On this 
principle, indeed, the effects of infidelity^ ^ith all its 
concurrent circumstances, may be to produce religion. 
But, on taking a survey of Europe, I cannot see any 
immineat danger of. this sort. 
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' But whal is the danger spoken of ? Why, there 
are three or four thousand emigrant priests in the 
country. I admit, this argument, taken by its^If^ ^ 
a good one J but Gentlemen oug^it to,l<:^k further. , In 
the time of Agricola, the northern inhabitants of this 
island were held in disregard, and did not n^uch inyit^ 
the Roman arms. From this they supposed they were 
braver than their southern neighbours, who wer^. con- 
quered, by the Romans. — To apply this to the present 
occasion, I would say, we see four or Hve thou^^d 
popish . priests in this country. These 9^e the wreck 
of three hundred thousand who once flourished in 
France, but were suppressed. A few stragglers only 
have come to us, who happily survived the destruction 
of the Gallic church^. This general overthrow and 
abasement have weakened mpre the Catholic faith than 
any endeavours of the remaining few who adhere 
to it can effect towards its restoration. They have no 
idea of the kind. They esteem themselves weak and 
£tllen. The supporters pf the present bill only sw;ell 
them into importance, and suppose them capable oif 
performing a task their more mynerous brethren were 
unequal to. Those who have fled to us for protection 
are but miserable remains as to their means apd power,, 
though not as to the virtues they have uniformly dis* 
played* What danger then can be suspected from 
them? Where the means are so disproportionate^ 
why should we iear the end ? I must consider, there- 
fore, this bill as wholly useless. Where no, danger 
exists^ no precaution is necessary -^ where np disease^ 
no remedy. When I think of the readiness with which 
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persons are apt to call for the interference of the 
house, I consider it as one of the evils <^ the times. 
The courts below .keep up their price -— ther^ we find 
no frivolous applications ; the experiment is too costly 
-—parliament only is cheap. The legislature is as 
accessible as the parish pump : it may be worked by 
the first man who chooses to put his hand to it. 

This alone is a sufEcient reason why the vote of the 
house should put a stop to the fuither progress, of the 
IhII. If, however, we are to go on with it, let us 
consideir what other objections there may be. The 
form of an argument has been adduced in its support, 

** If form indeed it had, which form had none 
" Distinguishable in member^ joint or limb»" 

that these miserable remains of the church of France 
will revive the monkish superstitions. — But how can 
this be the case ; or, if it was, what mischieis could 
ensue ? What is there so abhorrent in a convent ; or, 
what danger is to be apprehended from one sect more 
^an another ? I do not mean to go into the question 
of monastic institutioi^, or to undertake their defence ; 
but. I will say, that nothing can be more weak, in- 
decent, or ofifensive, than the . arguments generally 
adduced against them. Why any person who volun- 
tarily consigns himself to mortifying penalties and 
solitude should be condemned and restrained in the 
free exercise of his wishes, I know not : piety, to be 
sure, may not require the many privations he lays 
himself under ; but let him either be an ascetic or a 
maniac^ it is no concern of mine« The effect of his 

12 
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fioiKltict is confined to himself, and is the concern of 
no other person. In no one instance has the hostility 
of protestant xfivines been more displayed than against 
the ascetics of the church of Rome* Man,- by ins 
nature, perhaps^ is more apt to find fault m^ and 
condemn those excessive virtues which put him to the 
blush, than the blackest and most extravagant vices. 
Every man is the rule 6f his own conduct. One dis* 
posidpn may require more mortification than another, 
and the stronger should possess charity for the weaker 
brother. Some may be driven 

^' To leave a world where strong temptations lie, 
" And when they cannot conquer learn to fly.'* 

I should be glad to know why a society of ancfent 
maids, who may unite together, and agree not to go 
beyond their garden walls, are less respectable or less 
virtuous than the same number of ladies d^iersed 
abroad, who collect parties at whist, or at any . other 
amusement. 

' It is a matter worthy of consideration what researches 
have been carried on in monasteries, what inventions 
thence take their origin, and what voyages missaonaries 
from that school have performed. This circumstance 
makes us respect the inhabitants of cloisters and their* 
institutions. The hope of a convent has been the 
support of many. . It is a last retreat, where they diun 
ithe cares and misfortunes of life. In this country, 
however, such an institution is graced wkh ho venera- 
tion J its devotees are not marked wifli any peculiar 
degree of sanctity. One great cause, theref<»re, of 
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forsaking the world by seclusbn in these phc^ » 
wanting in this country. Whisn the church of Rome 
was in the plenitude of its power, the proselytes to its 
tenets . were numerous, and its* doctrines thus brought 
into exercise might be attended with some danger in 
tfaiscoimtry. Now, hewerer, when the predominance 
of another persuasion exists j and in the degraded state 
(xf the Catholic church besides^ a pafHSt is no moretm 
object of fear or su^icion than any other sectary. 
Tderadon demands that a state should be indifferent 
to all religious opinions which do not affiect its own 
internal tranquillity or safety. A state, I own, has a 
right tQ . patronise what establishment ' it pleases, but 
not to suppress the freedom of opinion or dissent. 
Some op»ni€»is^ it is true, are. dangerous, and these a 
s^te. should not be indifferent to* . Such were the 
opinions of the United Irishmen«.- But if a set of nuns 
choose to make vows of celibacy^ it is voluntary on 
their part, and no restraint dbould be imposed upon 
them. If, therefore, without any danger from popery^ 
you attempt to lay its professors . under needless re- 
ccrictaons^ you legislate on very delicate grounds. It 
fa' right 'to save one man from the act of another^ but 
not to save him from the act of himiself. According 
to^'^ the best mformation I have received, I. do not 
tielieire that the interior of a cqovent is that scene of 
ifice (»r'Woe which it has most commcnily been r^re- 
aented'to be; and if persons. . dioose to jspaid thdr 
fiveewidiin* such walls, the legislature have no right 
tt> rescue them froin their own determination& 
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By this bill persons are to be prevented from mak*- 
bkg vpw$ ; but there is no instance, I bdieye, of a 
woman in an English convent who h^ not pas^ her 
noviciate in another coonoy. But, to go bade to 
the subject of converts, I say that the law ^hpvild not 
interifere to prevait convert? to popery, any ipore 
than ix> any other sects and persuasions. If, indeed, 
conversion to popery were an evil, law is not it^priou 
per remedy. The divines of the established chwch 
should feed their flocks with spiritual food, and thus 
enable. :them to withstand the poison of delusion. 
Instead of this, they are too fond of raising the cry, 
** the church is in danger !" If prosdlytism exists, it 
is a disgrace only to that clergyman m whose parish 
it takes place. What, if they do their duty, can 
members of the church of England feal: ? They meet 
their antagonists on nkore than e^ual terms. .Should 
any one indeed attempt to preach up the irs^ts of ^mao^ 
or teadb insubordination to lawful authority ; to silence 
mich would then be a work of necessity : but popery 
has nothing in it of this dangerous tendency^ and may 
be met fairly in the field <^ argument. But if a line 
of conduct be adopted similar to that which induct 
personis to apply to the legislature to {protect thehir 
selves by penalties and^ statutes, where they are entirely 
cardiess about themselves, and would rather de&ad 
thdr property by acts of patrliament tiian by a quickset 
Uedge; what canpersons thus acting expect,. bt(t 
diat advantage shoiild be taken of their sopineness ? 
Success, and the protection of the laws, belong rightly 
to a diferent class^ 7igikMibus : non dormlintibus. 

9 
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Penal laws can never defend the country against 
popery. I cannot help making the remark here, that 
c^inion may be too much under the protection of law. 
A little opposition is no bad things it makes persons 
attentive to their duty, and may be as useful in the 
<:hurch as in the senate. In the physical and moral 
body, opposition tends to keep up the proper tone of 
health. Did the earth spontaneously produce every 
thing for the use of man, the short-sighted philosopher 
might say it was well ; but nature has wisely ordained 
it otherwise. Every thing valuable is to be acquired 
and preserved by labour. In this point of view I 
ihould deprecate the bill Gentlemen wish to bring in, 
as it tends to narrow the field of intellectual exercise 
and &ir discussion. 

Another objection against the bill is, that it raises 
prejudices in the minds of the illiberal, against a num* 
ber of unoffending persons, who have fled to our 
shores from the tempest which threatened their destruc- 
tion."*— When this shall subride, they -will be very 
ready to seek their own country again, and carry all 
their offensive customs and sentiments along with 
them. - But why should we seiid them back lame and 
cripi^ed? While they remain here, it is not 
generous to mark them out as objects of public scorn 
and Suspicion. Aii Honourable Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. T; Jones) has called this a nun<>baiting bill. I, 
however, am their defender^ and the hull himsdf 
turned into a baiter, is running furiously among the 
nuiis. As to danger to the state, every person must 
scout; the idea. If conversbn be the evil c^fenplained 
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of, why is that greater in diis case than in that of the 
sectaries? I have heard it as an argument for the 
bill, that if it will do no great good^ it will do no 
hurt : but this I deny, so long as unjust prejudice is 
liable to spring from it I therefore vote against the 
Speaker's leaving the chair. 

Sir Henry Mildmay {with whom the Bill had originaied), Mr. 
T.Jones, Mr. Dudley Ryder, Mr.JSrskine, and Mr. Perceval, 
supported the BiH : Mr.Hobhwse, Sir William Scott, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and Dr. Lawrence opposed it. On a division, the numbers 

For the Speaker's leaving the Chair " $2 
Against it " . - • 24 



Majority 



28 



The Bill, with some modifications, passed the House of Com* 
trms^ tut was rejected by the House of Lords. 
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irZ iJ. WESTERN, after noticing the rejection of the Over^ 
tures of Peofe which were' made by the '^ftemy )in the preceding 
January f movedy ^* That thii house do now, rtioLvfi^ itself into a 
** Committee if the whole house^ to tale into consideration the state 
•* of the nation.^* Mr. Witbetforce opposed^ and Mr. W, Smith 
supported the motion. \ •. . u:* 
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Mr. WINDHAM observed, that however knproper 
he might consider this motion at the present time, or 
in the present circumstances, a time might come, and 
circumstances might exist, v^hen such a discussion 
would become necessary ; and were he then to enter 
into that discussion, he would turn his attention to one 
side of the question which Gentlemen seemed entirely 
to have forgotten. There were dangers in peace a3 
well as in war ; and though the country could never 
be in both at the same time, but must be either in a 
state of war or a state of peace, in discussing the ques- 
tion of peace or war, it was necessary to consider and 
estimate the dangers of both. This country was now 
in a state of war ; consequently, at present we only 
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felt the calamities of war, and the dangers oif peace 
werfe overlooked and forgotten. _ But there must be 
dangers in peace, or else war would never be neces- 
sary, arid no nation could ever be justified in running 
into it. Therefore, in discussing the question of 
peace oif war, whether it was, that the nation being 
at peace, it was propbsed to enter into war, or that, 
the nation being engaged in war, it was proposed to 
make peace, it was necessary that the dangers of peace 
in the one case' should be enforced, for thisl could 
be the sole jtistilication of going to war— and in' the 
other, duly considered, that ithe cdmiity migUi hot 
be involved in greater danger than that m '/which it 
was placed in the state of wsfr. For his iiwh part, 
however sanguine his hop(^s, an2 however/ ekriifest his 
wishes had been at dines during tOis waf fdr piiice^ 
and he confessed that he wished as earnestly for peace 
as any man, yet he hid never coh^dei-ed'it a^irenia^^ 
ably dedrable, withbut the restS^aribn of* such a 
government Hi France as he had' ofieii expressed his 
wish to see established iii that country ; ^ b^atis^, with- 
out tins, he f(^ed that ahy peace would be insec^re 
and dangerous, 'tile only ground'tliat had beien Elated 
against this, was genera[l declamation on the superior 
advantages of peac^ j that it was the least biftwo.evfls, 
and on th^ principle of Pax potior hello. Were he 
then to discuss the question, his attention 'would hi 
directed ias well to the diangers of peace as the evils of 
wiar, that the statement might be fair^ and full grounds 
giv^n upon which to decide. But h6 would hot at 
[Hresent go into this point. The question of peace or 
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war was properly the business and the function, of the 
Executive Government ; at the same time, the rigbt 
of the house to examine into the conduct of the Exe* 
cutive Government, to superintend its measures, and 
to give its advice, no person would or could dispute* 
But there was a fair question for discussion in the 
house, before it consented so to interfere; whether 
or not its interference was expedient^ proper and 
justifiable? If the existence of an important crisis 
alone were a sufficient reason for this interferaice, and 
for adopting measures of the )dnd now proposed, the 
house might be in 'a perpetual committee ; not a battle 
fought, nor a treaty concluded, nor the, deserdon of 
an ally, but might be made the grounjl of a motion 
for the house resolving into a committee on the state 
of the nadon. It might be contin\ially giving its 
advice to the Executive^ and, in s^ort,' the. Govern* 
ment would be in a constant conppUssion. To justify 
such a ixiodon, such a crisis must not only exists 
but some probable ground must be given for inferring 
tliat the Government would not ^t wisely ; and this 
could only be done by proving that there had been a, 
delinquency in its previous conduct. But even this 
would not be sufficient to authorize such an inter- 
ference as that now proposed, because, as the removal 
of ministers would follow its adoption^ it must be 
proved, that the delinquency was so great as to require 
their removal, and that the crisis is so urgent as to 

require the interference of the house to eiSect this 

^ .'^ •-•'.,1 

removal more speedily than the chapge could be effected 
in the usual way. 
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" The Honoorable Grentleman Md stated' some grounds^ 
cm ^wfaich he argued that confidence ou^t to be with 
drawn from ministers. First, That they had judged 
ill of persons^ both allies and enemies. Secondly, 
That they had precficted falsely of events. Thirdly, 
That they 'had failed in taking advantetge of knportant 
conjunctures, and of making the most of the means in 
thdr power. These points he would review, and 
lightly touch upon. Upon their judging ill of persons, 
he instanced first the King of Prussia ; but he must 
premise, that except frequent instances were given, 
nothing ought to be deduced from a single disappoint* 
ihent. It was said that we subsidized him, and that 
he deserted us. True,, we did subsidize him ; but 
did we not receive at the time full compensation for 
that subffldy ? We had subsidized Austria too. But 
had it not hajppened, that with the allies which we 
had had, and the subsidies we had given to them, 
though some of them, as in the nature of all human 
things m^ht be expected, had proved more faithful 
than oAers ; though some of them had from time to 
time deserted us, and. others wavered, we* had been 
enabled to weather every storm that had threatened 
our existence ? Gentlemen talked loudly and insisted 
largely on thdr subsidies. They were continually talk- 
ing of their money given. He thought that they 
might find some other more worthy subjects to dwell 
upon, in the exertions and in the spurit of the country, 
than its money. But had they not had their money's 
worth of assistance I Had not what money we had 
advanced to Austria been fully repaid by Austria? 
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Gentlemen argued that many plans had &ib(^ that 
success had not been proportionate to i^t was pie* 
dieted: but success was never absolutely pronased^ 
and it never could be; fw £ulure was incidental to 
all hoDian projects and designs : if the success of our 
allies had not been so great as k n]%ht possibly 
havje been, no argument of any weight could be 
deduced from this ; and it ought to be recollected that 
the assistance of these very allien Austria and Fjrus8ia» 
had savqd us from great evils and dangers. Hie 
Emperor of Russia was adduced as another instante of 
the incapacity of ministers to judge of characters, and 
a circumstance was stated reladve to Malta, as if his 
being thwarted in obtaining possession of diat island 
was the cause q£ his defection. He would not say, 
that the Honourable Gtttleman had not as good mfer* 
mation as any person could have, eacoq^ those who^ 
from their official capacities, must have the means of 
acquiring the bist imelligenoe: but he cert»aly was 
most completely mistaken in this point ; and this ctr* 
cumstance shewed how little even the best informed 
people might be acquainted with the priv?^ trans- 
actions and connections of the Executive Govemment, 
and also how caudous the house ought to be, ci 
listening to or dqsending upon such statements ; for if 
they did, it proved that very frequently they must fell 
into complete error. The next instance gh^en was 
that of Bavaria* Had the Honourable Gentleman read 
the last dispatches from Germany ? if he had, had he 
not perceived that the Bavarian troops might have 
been the means of gaixmig a battle. Andtheii 
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of 4|uch a service as this, the importance o£ gaiiiiDg 
a battle, was evinced by every part of the argument 
of the otber side, which all rfested, and w» professed 
to rest, upon the adverse event of a battle in Italy. 
With respect to Russia, howeirer, he vmsn still ob- 
serve, that surely we had received the full conipea* 
satigii of any subsidy we might have given to her. 
Only k>ok at the last campaign ; it presented to ant 
view Italy cfelivered and rescued from the power and 
possesion of the enemy, principally by the arms and 
exertions of Russia. (A cry of ^^ hear ! hear !'' from the 
oppositicm bench). << Gentlemen call out, hear ! yes^ 
hear : What is it that makes us so much lament the 
loss of the coHC^ratii^ of Rusoa^ but the recollection 
of th^^^ nughty and important services which she per- 
formed wh^ she did co-operate with us? Hie 
Honourable Gentleman says, that ministers have not 
judged better of their enemies than tihteir aUns; and 
here he comes to the theme of so many praises^ the 
object of so much admkatios, the subject of such 
warm and animated panegyrics, the first Consul ! and 
wkh regard to him, he askSy if every penom nmse not 
be convinced that mioisDecs fflocerely rqient and wMk 
40 retvact, and woi^ gbkUy eftce &om thar ovu^ 
ineniories, and those of every other person, the abuse 
and invectives which they Cormerly h^hed upon 
inm ? But I know of no invective of which I should 
r^ent* I say no other famgtia^ was ever used but 
tite serious and digntted language which honest and 
hcuipusable men would use in speaking of h^ coa 
mui And how have subseonnt events coitttadfeted 
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tfab hnguage ? It is said, that he was loaded with 
hard name?. 1 always have understood, by hard 
itomes, scHne:^ vague and indefinite terms comincm 
to all languages^ which express only something inde- 
finite and vague in the mind of the person who applies 
diem; but have never heard any such names given 
to this First Consul. It is also said, that we . have 
loaded him with abu^e. If by this is meant the low 
language sometimes used by the vulgar, I have heard 
no such language used in speaking of the First Consul. 
But if, when it is said that invectives have been pro- 
nounced against him, • if Gentlemen mean those 
epithets applied to his conduct, and those terms which 
are necessary to express the fact, then I allow that 
such language has been used, and I neither repent nor 
will retract it. If I did, I should fall into the same 
en? or with the man who, having lost a pair of silk 
stockings, and wishing to advertise them, thou^t that 
he would be likely to recover them at less expence 
by advertising them: as wocsted. I demise, and cannot 
describe such things in the silken, language, when the 
plain worsted only can truly represent them. I repro- 
bate isuch fastidious, womanish, affected' ddbracy, as 
jfaman.^^ could not mention hell to ears pc^te/^ — 
Am I speaking of a man who has desolated Europe \ 
.•-i^'who .Has exdted the. indignation of every virtuous 
mind by his crimes -^ who has pillaged and plundered 
Italy, and must I affect not to speak of bis crimes, 
his outrageous violence, of his oppression, his pil- 
lage, and. his robbery ? Would Gentlemen have me 
to be afraid of .distinguishiiig the .conduct of Buona*- 
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j^M&hy the terms i& which alo&e it can be described ; 
like Scrub in the Comedy, who, thinking there are 
thieves in the house, begins by calling them thieves ; 
but afterwards, under the impression of terror, cor- 
rects himself, by calling them the honest gentle- 
men who are robbing the house. I must allow 
that this man has great talent, of some kind or 
other ; lie has proved this, to our misfortune* I say 
of some sort or another, because his milkary talents 
cannot be denied. But, at the same time it must 
be remembered, that military successes must be 
judged wkh some reserve, as they irequenily are as 
much attributable ta* fortune as to talents. Besides, 
I must declare it to be my o{»nion, that the campaign 
of Suwarrow in Italy may well be compared to any 
cf the campaigns, evai this so celebrat4td one; of the 
First Consul. I must however allow that there is 
enough formidable in this .man-^ to give atann to 
Europe. The moderation and magnanimity of his 
measures since he came into power has been much 
insisted upon* The motives *of his conduct were in 
his own mind, and I cannot d^iy that ^he knows the 
way to his own ends. ' This it is Jdm rendars 
him so formidable. But Gentlemen who are so 
indignant at the invectives pronounced on thar 
&vourite, the Fast, Conspl, and the ^ enemy of this 
country, it will be. recollected are not themselves 
mx very mealy mouthed when they choose to censure 
the closest allies of this country. When they speak of 
Prussia, of Austria, and of Russia, they themselves 
do not spare abuser nor do they shm much 
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Hess when they speak of Gentlemai who stand ia the 
situation in -which I stand/' 

Am<^g other atguraent^, Genttemcn, he said^ had con* 
tended^ that it was iiE^)Ofi8ible that the present loniisters 
could make a peace with the French Rq>ublic$ undoid^t- 
^ly, m other Words, that they could not enter into a sys- 
temof fratemiaadoa with the present ndeis of tint coim^ 
try ; and it wsfs inferred from thence^ tint the peace 
must be ^aadvantageous, because administraiionwauU 
Mt 4ook .to it as an object which was desmible for 
tisfe country^ bat as the lesser of two evils. 11» ex* 
tent CO whkb Crentiemen pushed their ai^uoients vsgom^ 
this subject, appeared to him raider exti«cffdinary ; 
did they thiiUs:, that in ni^ociatiag fior a pesioe all ideas 
of precftution were to be laid aside, and that CSorernr 
ment were to ccmfise thur tiews merely to a terminar 
tion of the war, without any oonsideratiott of the 
permanency of the peace^ cur the seciirity which \x pco* 
cured? Bidsthcfy consider a treaty of peace with 
Fmnce as a treaty of onarriage^ in whidi one party 
couki not doubt the sincere afe:tioii'or the I^Miduiabie 
intention dF the odi^<i«-^in iriuch tfae^ psfties were 4d 
be inc&sokibly united with an identity, of inSerest^ and 
an irnky of object-^ in which Engldnd was n^ only 
toi^e its hiad but its heart? But ify for the msdoaa 
which had i>een urged^ the present ^nihisttrs wtre vst 
mpMntd making a peace^ suvely it beeame a matter 
of eenous consideratbfa, wiiether it wovid be mom 
aldvan^geoiB for the comitiy that thdae pitfscms'ahDiriA 
nagbaatB, who'woold Ht enc^ widimM; 4>reeaut«i <tffe 
aootirityi juii^> miso the arte ef Bronoe, ^Am tmM 
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cooader it as crimiDal to haggle about terms widi. 
die dear French' Repiddic? In the course of their 
aiguineitts^ Gentlemen had had recoifrse to one con* 
sideratkm which they very seldom cnnitt^d, viz. the 
sense of Ae people ; and they had referred to the 
fimds as a criterion of public opinion. The Honour- 
able Gentleman who used that argument had made 
an admission, for which be thanked him ; for he con- 
fessed that the funds would rise upon the jirospect of 
a peace, even though that peace might be founded 
on teons disadvantageous to the country. If that was 
tme, then Aey could not be omsidered as affordiiig 
good grounds by which to judge of the real interesta 
of the country. If, indeed, the Honourable Gentle* 
man's arguments on this part of the sub^t were well 
founded, thai there would be reasc^ to despond*-*-^ 
then there would be some reason for the calumny 
whidi the enemy had insolently thrown out against 
this country, viz. that we were a nation of shop- 
keepers, ai^ that we would at any time sell our most 
valuable interests for a profit of 2 per cwt. It was 
not by acting upon such narrow prmdpks aa theae 
that the French had risen to their present power, and 
had become an object of so much te»r<»r to the 'Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the house. Those Gentler- 
men we^ed the conduct of the two countries by very 
unequal nieasttres. They contended for the greatness 
of iBuonapart^ and of the French nation ; but if they 
were great, it was not by the adoption of such con- 
duct as that wUch was now recommended, that cbey 
became so* If they were in that sinnEdon which halt 
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been represented, it was because they were not driven 
into despondency by every reverse bf fortuitei nor 
gave up great d&igns because, in some instances, their : 
efforts were unsuccessful. Gentlemen had talked of 
the commerce of the country; but did they suppose 
that the commerce was created by the present miUtary 
and naval exertions of the country, or that it could 
exist without them ? Most undoubtedly, if pur com- 
merce was not .protected by our power, it would 
become an easy prey to our rivals. 

The Honourable Gentleman in the course of ^ his 
speech had, rather unfortunately for his argument, 
asked how did King William preserve the confederacy 
bf which he was the head ? He woiild tellthe Honour- 
able Gentleman how he preserved that confederacy 
together : it was by adhering strictly to his engage- 
ments;, it was, by not suffering himself to be driven 
from his purposes by the mere rumour of a defeat. 
But now Gentlemen were at once for going into a 
committee, without knowing the circumstances- of 
&at defeat about which they were so much alarmed, 
and without knowing any thing ab^ut thie dispo^tion 
or the resources of that ally which we were going to ^ 
abandon. Gentlemen had always spoken of our allies 
as if they had^been of no assistance to this country ; 
but there was no man who considered the subject 
£urly, who would not admit that the advamtsiges we 
had received from our allies were greats even though 
in every instance they might not fully answer our ex- 
pectations. There was, however, upon this as well 
as upon many other parts of this subject, something 
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very singular in the mode of reasoning adopted by 
the Gentlemen on the other side of the house ; for, in 
the first place, they had endeavoured to demonstrate 
the absurdity of attempting to keep any great confede- 
racy together, and immediately after they considered 
the defection of some of our allies as a matter of 
charge against His Majesty's ministers. Another accu- 
sation which had been made was, that ministers had 
been mistaken in thar predictions ; now, in the first 
place, he did not recollect that any predictions had 
been made. His Majesty's ministers' had stated, that 
which was obvious to all the world, viz. that they 
wer^ going to enter into a most arduous and doubtful 
conflict ; but that they were about to enter hito it 
with every advantage, from the number and discipline 
of the troops of our allies, and the skill of the generals 
by whom they were commanded. Now, in such a 
contest one party > must fail ; just as when two men 
rode upon a horse, one must ride behind; but no 
predictions were made, though great expectations 
might have beai formed, from the advantages, we pos* 
sessed. Gentlemen, however, judging by the eveaaty 
now contended that the Austrians must have been 
defeated; but he did not recollect, that before the 
event they hazarded any prediction of that kind : they . 
had, indeed, declared generally against the war, and 
now laid hold of these reverses,' which they had not 
foreseen, to prove the wisdom of their observatians. 
His'Majesty's ministers knew as well as the Gentlemen 
on the other, side of the house, that such a contest 
could^not 5e conducted without danger ; but the ques- 
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tion vn^ whether they had not taken every means 
which human prudence could suggest to prevent it? 
Allusions had been made upon this occasion, as well 
as upon many others, to the negodations at P^uris 
and at Lisle. His opinion respecting diem was but of 
little consequence, it could have but little weight in 
the councils of the country; but surely those very 
negodations were a poof daat ministers were willing 
to enter into a negodation whenever they saw thae 
was the least probability of efiiectihg an honourable 
peace for this country ; and they shewed that ministers 
did not think that any such opportunity now presented 
itself, or they would not have neglected it He woold, 
however, state, with re^ct to those negodations, 
that if ever, during the progress of the present war^ 
this country was really in danger, it was at the period 
when they were carrying on ; it was, that the enemy 
would have acceded to the terms which we then pro- 
posed. He was firmly of opinion, that if we had 
made peace at that time, with the general deapoosfency 
which then prevailed, but which subsequent events had 
fortunately dissipated, they would not now be sittii^ 
to discuss the state of the naticm. Gentlemen recom- 
mended ministers to enter into a negodation for peace, 
widi a oonfiBStton that th^ were unable to carry on 
flie war; but surely every rational man must admit, 
that a peace conduded under sudi drcumstances must 
dotroy die interests and digsuty of die country. 

Hie present mat had upaa this and upon fcmner 
ooeasians been oompand with the Amcfican war: 
but be did not see bow two wars conU be ivell com^ 
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pared togefter, or how Gntlemea coold argue from 
the past events of one, to the pfobsMe events of 
another. The Honourable Gentleman had stated, that 
the present war, Hke that with America, was founded 
in delusion, had been conducted without abiHty,' and 
would end in defeat. There was, however, one point 
in which the two wars were similar ; and that was, that 
they both were civil wars, in which men for the first 
time learnt to wish well to the enemies of their coun* 
try. He was ready to confeGS, that he was a well- 
wisher to the Americans (there was a cry of ** hear ! 
hear !*' on the opposition side) ; he begged to observe 
to those Gentlemen, that if he wished success to the 
Americans, they had been our fellow-subjects; they 
were, he might almost say, our countrymen: their 
object was not the complete destruction of this country. 
He confessed, that during the American war he 
thought the success of the Americans essential to the 
interests of this country ; and he begged leave to ask 
the Gentlemen on the other side, if they now enter* 
tained the same sentiments with respect to the French ? 
Upon the whole, the question for the consideration 
of the house was, whether there had been laid before 
them sufficient grounds te induce them to go into the 
Committee now proposed, and to interfere with the 
Executive Government ; they would have to consider 
whether, after the event of the negodations at Paris 
and at Lisle, they ought not to be very cautious how 
they entered into negociations with such an enemy. 
It appeared to him, that no sufficient ground had been 
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laid down for the interference proposed,: and therefore' 
he should give themodcn his. most decided negative. 

. ' ■' * ■ 

After Zir Francis BurdHt^ Mr. HMouse^ Mr. Sheridan^ and 
Mr. Tieme^ bad spoken in favour of the motion^ and Mr. Hilej 
Addingion^ the &olicitor»Generaiy and some other Members against 
it^ fie bouse divided^ when there appeared^ 

For the niotion , - - . - %>j 

Against it - - - - 143 

Majority - 1 16 
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jMr. SHERIDAN movedf « That an humble Address hi 
*« presented to His Majesty^ hurfdfly to assure him that we have 
** taken ijtto our most' serious^ consideration the papers relative to 
" the Negociations fir Peate with France^ and that the result of 
<* cur reflections on this important subject^ founded 'as well on due 
^^-examination of the documents mw referred to us, as on expe* 
** rience of the past conduct of most of His Majesty s allies^ is 
^^ an humble^ but earnest desire^ that His Majesty will omit no 
** proper opportunity which may arise, consistently with the good 
*' faith ever preserved on the part of His Majesty, of entering 
" into a separate negociation with the Government of France for 
*• a speedy and honourable peace ; and farther to implore His 
** Majesty, not to sanction any new- engagements which shall 
M preclude such a mode of negociation" The motion having been 
seconded^ 'j 

- Mr. WINDHAM, Secretary at War, spoke to the 

following effect; 

Sir, 

I CANNOT say that the Honourable Gentleman has 

brought forward much new matter upon the present 

occa^on, and therefore the necessity of answering 

evory thing he has advanced is the less : indeed the 
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Honourable Gentleman himself did not feel that a 
great deal was necessary by way of reply to him, from 
the manner in which he put many points. Perhaps 
little more is requisite than merely to re^^tate what I 
have already stated on various occasions. 

The Honourable Gentleman, in setting out, was 
quite as magnanimous as any of the illustrious cha- 
racters on whom he has been descanting; as he 
maintains that, although you are now in a situation of 
great public danger, and contending with a powerful 
enemy, requiring the, greatest exertion on your part to 
preserve you from destructicHi, yet you are to detach 
yourselves 6:0m all assist^mce, and that whatever other 
power may be exposed to danger also, as well as your- 
^ves, they shall detUch themselves likewise ; and^hat 
your exertions, however great it is necessary they 
should be, should be made by each party separately^ 
and notyV«//y'. — This is a proposition sufficiently ex- 
tensive^ and I should think difficult to be maintained ; 
not agreeable to the present practice of mankind in 
genend, not very consonant to the present state and 
conditioQ of things, >nor, according to my view of 
policy, well adapted for the alliances which this country 
ever did form, or is likely to form, with other powers, 
or even with such alfiances as the Honourable Gentle- 
man himself has stated, allowing merely for tfie sake 
of argument, but without prejudice to the facts, that 
be has stated them apd their bearing correctly. The 
Honourable Gentleman however did not confifie him- 
tetf to* that course, but followed a practice which is 
wiiU kdown U> him and other Gentlemen ob that sidf 
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gf the boi^e, whose conduct in debate^ in; the yrhole 
course of this war, is too striking to be forgotten. 
They not only dwell on the manner in which they 
aometiines alledge an ally has been £uth]iess to us, bcit 
they argue, that whatever haa happened of defection 
in any of the confederate powers, arises out of the v^ry 
nature of the alliance kself, in the course of the pre- 
sent contest i so that the case is argued, by them, in 
the outset of the business, as if the best way for us, 
who arc confederates, would be to keep aloof from one 
another, and try, separately, our powar. Why really, 
I&, there is attached to diis assertion a degree of 
estravaganee, and ev^ ridicule, that prevents one 
making many observadcms on it, since it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for any observation to answer it better 
than the statement answars itself. It is a contradiction 
10 all the experience of ages, of fathers puttii^ anus 
imo the hands of their sons to assist them to rq)el the 
force of a common enemy, and a thousand instances 
in the most ancient history, as well as modern practice. 
If the Honourable Gentleman was not one of those, 
who never sacrifice a friend to a joke, I should have 
thought he had borrowed this mode of arguing from 
a friend of hts, who is not hare at present, and who 
deals a good deal in what is called irony. This mode 
of arguing in favour of the separate exertions of cour 
federates, reminds me of *^ Dr. Swift's Advice to Ser^ 
vamts ;*' a celebrated production, where absurd advice 
is given, and supported by absurd arguments or rea- 
eons i he advises the house-maid to put a pail of dirty 
mMer on, the foot of the stairs, and says to the maid. 
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*^ although people may break their shins against it, 
yet your mistress will see by this how busy you have 
been in cleaning the house ." The Honourable Gen- 
tleman not only admits, but reminds us, that we are 
involved in a tremendous contest with a mighty foe, 
who is indeed more powerful than any force that can 
be opposed to him, and yet he thinks that the allies 
should not co-operate, but separate their efforts — For 
what reason? Because you cannot depend on each 
other, although you are united in a sense of common 
danger — He says, *^ Take care not to make any al- 
liances, because, if you do, you cannot have the full 
command of all your own strength so as to exert it in 
your own way, and your allies may be obstacles to you 
in making peace/' — This is like telling those who 
are attacked, and are protected by a garrison, that the 
better way for them is to dismantle the fortification, to 
throw down the wall, and remove every thing about 
them, because then they can fight in the open field 
without difficulty ; thus they will be perfectly free and 
unrestrained. That you are under some restraint when 
in a place strongly fortified, is true; and that all 
restraint is in some degree an evil, must be admitted 
also. That it is desirable for a country to put itself 
into the situation in which it may bind others, and not 
be bound itself, is a truth ; but then it is a truth so 
well known, that others will not allow us to take any 
advantage from it ; and you cannot have the advantage 
of an alliance, without the disadvantage of it also. 
It h in this situation that we stand, in 'which the ad« 
vantages and the disadvantages must be taken together. 



lodeefd^ haiS rthe. Honoturable Gauleman not brought 
tliis 'subject forward in the way he has done, and had 
I : been . ignorant of the principles by whj^h.he is 
guided, I >^ould have diought it impossible^ while you 
carry o^ jhis i^ac*, that any perspn should propose for 
you to. carry it on without alliances, while it is in your 
Ik>wer to have any, especially whil^ it. is in your po.w^r 
to have such an alliance as that of Austria*. This is 
tbe general {M*q>osition of the Honourable Gentleman: 
he,say8^ \yoiii ought now: to. abandon ypur cqnnection 
with . Austij^ I and this prqposidpn. he foUpws up. by 
sgying tjtiatjOig^jgpofl c^n ever come of this W2^r, unless 
fdl; ^e .confederate po:wers of £i;rope separate their 
3tre9gtb,^ and t^e the contest , single-handed against 
Frwce. I Ifk scontending this, the |Ionourable Gentle* 
]|ia& J« nfi$h^r. iacpnsistent. with hisj own pnnclple^i 
Qtoj :wi^ . the prindples of ^ those with whom hi^ acts t 
&Mr ih}s J9 the, state into. vhich th^ir politics i^^,;iii9^ 
tobnogus^ ; . , 

.. . Th^ HoAQui^ble Gi^tleman state$ an^ argum^t on 
wh^t be, calls tb^ conduct of the. power$ with whoiq 
W^: h9ve ; bea:^ in alliance ki this war ^ ancl he ch^gef 
them, generally, with, having, been .perfidious in their 
0ig^gement$ - withvu;. To iifk part of the Honourabk 
Qai^^^^ian's statem^t t must b?g leave to object y ^9 
If [d9 npt. ji^k that, we :haye reason tO;Complain,: jn 
manyj/^fpect^.^eyen of the byreach of failh t certa^i^ 
^y>tja^:l^ states.. it» ^Som^ iOf. these, powers indeed 
have)mani£8st;e4 ,fi w^s^lc^iea^.^d.haye^t^ 
&e .,nati«4 jdej^ |i»y ^ tbe ;ruiij pf ?U C9P^ 
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fedefades, fhdt of each power su^riiig Hself «9'b#^ 
octupied by ks own separate putisuafj attd h bfiAd at* 
tachmetit to what appeao^ upon the Aurj^e to be itt 
own inteife«t, without having att etAwrgcA ^He*r ^'tlMK 
mter est) whkh i^ always blended with that of ifii tlSi^ 
and associates. Such a weakq^ is most unqueitk»i>* 
ably matetial, Had whefiewr it occuts to be lafti«»iedi 
yet the conclusicm of the Henoorable Genttemait is not 
made good, namely, that the catwe of Europe ife not 
benefitted by this war, eren ift the pot&ts m which tile 
confederated haVe moc^ failed. This is a point- whicM 
I am not now going to make out in d^tait;' but! wffi 
dbserVe here, by the way, that ^a powef$ after hsvilig 
Assisted you for a while, leave you) it h not oorrect^ 
say yon hav« I^ by that power, you ha^ lost oidf 
the ben^ tf d continuance of il^ Mpport; ydii «»f)k 
aint, v^ any prop^ty of reas^ikig, be ^aid to Inrre 
hm khy thhig dise, for inde<^ ydu may hafie gained 
much : and that is indeed our case in the prMWt in* 
t^aace^ feir. weharef benefitted mudi by ftie^ffims of 
the aHie^ WhHe^ey cnminued Hi the i^bmmott caiiise»-*-^ 
I a^it that, by serrhig ns, they ierf^A tbenisidt^ 
also; Itiid itffc^eed it is trufe hi almost ill iheafiaimof 
itoB fife, that men, ^en they pwstie thdr owftte* 
fct^estsf, gen6c<a&y servi^ tfaose^ of otbef? to 6odetfI 
liiia 18^ ti'ueof ^tattd ad well as at kidtifidnal^. i !»- 
Mmtt €ttot aAy df th^ powi^rs of Eun>p« shbttld:(Ka«^ 
ttyaitttcm a view df th^ awt wdfareis to wiiiklftt# 
6^ ^cken thar eflTorte hi Ihe'cditondn dode^ !>iit tfntt 
dbiM ndt iti the leiBSl ^tejgiH^ Warrant Ae'tdntftisibitof 
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die Honourable Gentletnan, that we should also slacken 
ours by separating from that common cause. And 
now I would say, that whatever may have taken place 
before, supposing we were to start rebus sic stantibus^ 
and the question was, whether you would now con- 
sent to lose Austria, and try to go oti upon your dwri 
strength without her co-operation, it is your manifest 
interest to go on in conjunction with Austria. 

The great argument of the Honourable Gentleman' 
against it is what he terms the history of the conduct 
of Austria, upon which the Honourable Gentleman 
gbe^ into some detail ; and he states that sh^ attempted 
some measures for her own aggrandizement tii Italy, 
when she separated from this country. To this I would 
observe, shortly, that this pursuit, although apparently 
for her own aggrandizement, was in reality for het 
otra secuitty? and this was not injurious tons, nor 
wouM have been so if it had eventually succeeded^ 
titiless it can be shewn that there was no necessity for 
a ciounterpoise to the enotmous power and most ehbr- 
fhoui ambitioh of France. I am not quite sure that I 
ttghtly understood the Honourable tjentlertiari, ^heri 
he stated this conduct as a desertion of our interest 06. 
the part of Austria ; but, in point of fact, th^' Honour- 
able feeintlentan^s ststtenlent was erroneous in date. 
He has alluded to the battle of Marengo, and he ac- 
cused th^ Cotlrt 6f Vienna of havii% availed itselif of 
the fate of that battle to enter inta . a treaty with lis. 
The truth of the matter is, that the treaty to which he 
aUudes was in c^n^erable forwdrdn^sr hefbf^ the eVenf 
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of that battle was known, and even before it took 
place; therefore the Honourable Gentleman cannot 
say it was entered into in consequence of the event of 
that battle, unless h6 can shew that Austria knew the 
event of it some time before it happeped, I cannot 
therefore see any -breach of faith in the Court of Vienna 
upon this occasion. 

The next point to which the statement of the 
Honourable Gentleman refers, I think, is the case of 
the Count St. Julien. He says, that Count St. Julien 
must have had power to sign the preliminaries at Paris, 
because he had a letter from the Emperor. Now, upon 
this, I (io not see any necessary connection between a 
letter, the contents of which the Honourable Gentle- 
man has,' I presume, no means of knowing, and full 
power to treat as he did. Upon this thie Honourable 
Gentleman makes a conclusion without premises : he 
concludes that this letter contains full powers, because 
he does not know them; and he calls for the produc- 
tion of the document. I do not fe^l it quite &ir for 
me, who may be supposed to be acquainted with the 
contents of some documents to which the Honourable 
Gentleman refers, but which have not been laid before 
the public, to argue much on them : but I will say, 
that Count St. Julien had no such powers ; that it is so 
declared from Vienna, and he has declared it himself; 
and this appears by the papers thathave been published. 
What credit, is given to such.papa:s by some per- 
sons, I do not . know ; but this I do know, that sudi 
jcredit neither is nor can be lessened: by the "bon-pro* 
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ducrion of the papers for which the Honourable 
Gentleman calls; and if so, neither the purpose of 
the Honourable Gentleman nor of the enemy will b^ 
answered. Besides, there is ho reason to suppose that 
those papers which are not produced would, if they 
were published, reflect any discredit on this country or 
Vienna ; for, as they are in the power of the enemy^ 
who have never been over-scrupulous upon points of 
state affairs or diplomatic delicacy, especially when they 
want to support their own cause, they might publish 
. them, and therefore as they have not done so, I ap- 
prehend the house will hardly follow the conclusion of 
the Honourable Gentleman in this particular. 

Then, Sir, as I recollect it, the Honourable Gentle- 
man proceeded on a different line of argument from 
that which I hsLve hitherto been considering, that of 
the general conduct of ministers : much of what he 
said upon this part of the subject appears to me to be 
so little to the purpose, that I shall not attempt to 
follow him J nor shall I attempt to go over the ground 
which he has dwelt so long upon, that of our alliances 
not being wisely chosen. He insists, however, not 
very advantageously for his own argument I think, 
upon our insincerity in the negociatioii : what that has 
to do with our alliance with other powers, supposing 
his inference to be true, I am not able to see; how one 
of these applies to the other I do not know ; I can 
only recollect that he stated both; why he did so is 
best known to him, I am not capable of perceving any 
ednaection between them. The -only way in which it 
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appears to ine that he can apply it is as an advocate for 
Austria ; for otherwise I cannot see what use he can 
make of .the insincerity of ministers in this country^ 
supposing the charge to be well founded : this is much 
too old a topic to require much observation. He says, 
that I appeared to be surprised at what he said. I was 
iQde^d surpri^ a little ; not at the proposition which 
h^ l?iid down, for it was absolutely simple ; but my 
Surprise was at the total change of the language of 
the Honourable Gentleman, as compared . with what 
b^. ^d his friends have used on former occasions^ 
But, not to dwell on these topics, I would say, that 
not only the arguments ipade use of on this subject are 
worth fiothiqg, but the very mode they adopt refutes 
it^|f. Thp very nature of the transaction excludes 
insincerity on our part. Indeed it is impossible that 
the qu^tion of sincerity should arise upon it. If the 
hpu^ examines it, the propriety of this observation 
must be apparent. I need not remind the house, that 
wl^at I now speak of relates to the late negociatipn at 
]L.i§Je. -*-r- Why, Sir, a negoci^tion between states^ is 
like a bargain between individuals. The negodatioQ is 
the beginxunjg of a treaty, the bargaining is the be* 
gmnmg of a bargain. Why, then, I ^y, that, accp^dr 
|ng tp the common sense ^d common parljuica pf 
m^ki^d) you never introduced the idea of sincfri^ 
intQ a bargain. We have all heard of sincerity in 
feieAdsbip —r of sincerity in love -r- but we never hear4 
C(f. sincerity in a bargain. ^^ For instance, when a q^ 
buys 9 good estate, it would sound oddly if 3PJ..99$ 



were w sa^, ^^ Aye, aye, it is very tfW^. k is a wry 
£ae e^l^te, and I hear thai sudi a one has bought it ; 
but I am a£w(l that he is not fiincere in the purchase f^ 
-^w if it was a icheap purchase, that one $hwlii say^ 
^^ I hear it was sold for a song, but I do not foelieye^ 
they were sincere in the sale/' The trudii is^ that 
sncOTty is a this^ which has no bearing upon Uie sub-^ 
ject; and theic&re, upon the subject of barg»iir 
wbkh is the case of negDciation, there 19 no room for 
any obserrations upon the sinceiity of the parties ^-<-? 
the nature of the subject excludes the idea. Obs^rvsK 
tioQs on tfa« dncenty of parties in a bargain, are incon* 
gruous in &m nature^ jxud devoid of sense ; as if yot 
were to talk of a square colour, or a green figure. 
This is a way of' talking which is ahsokite ncuasense^ 
because the ideas for which the words stand do not 
fxmtt But, that we may have done with this topic en* 
lirely, I wish the bouse to consider, whether nunisteis: 
really did not do ev'ery thing that was in their power to 
iacilkate the negeciation, and whether they did any 
4hing to retard it; I say it was bn^n off by the 
enemy ; and this appears to be so plain, that I will 
taloe np further notice of it, because I conrider it as a 
wastQ of tim^» Another part of the obs^*vatic«is of 
idle Hwourable G^tleman has no bearing whatever cm 
th^ subject of the sincerity of the miniters of tUs 
country in the negociation at Lisle, although he con- 
.oected them togethar hi his speech : — ^ but ^lat is^ his 
tiQuT) md not mine : he aeaned to insinuate as If die 

■r 

manner in which the negociation was conducted wasr . 

c c 4 
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inconsistent with the' attention which' was due to 
M. Otto. ' I do not know why the intervention' of 
Captain George upon that negociation was made a 
matter of objection by the Honourable Gentleman : he 
was familiar with M. Otto ; he was the best chsmnel 
that could be chosen to conduct the business ; and . by 
themfeans which were" taken, the purpose for which 
they were taken was completely answered. 

-With ireqject to Mr. Hammond, yotf sh<)uld con- 
rider^ how he stands : he is a confidential under-seCre- 
tary of state j and no person could be empldyed in 
that busine^ who was* fitter for it than he was : nor is 
it the first time that f his coufse has'b^n taken ; it has 
been a common practice; it was so on the part of tjie 
French government. What that Gentlenfian was to 
the French government, M^. Hammond is to this : in- 
deed it was the case of the celebrated Matthew Prior ; 
and why not, I should be glad to know? But this is 
only aq additional instance of that sort of jealousy 
which our enemy knows how to express; wh^they 
want an excuse for perverseness,' they can, on* any oc- 
casion, shew a great attention to forms suid ceremo- 
nies if it suits their purpose; and none can at other 
times affixt to despise then^ more : but, it seems, they 
are to be allowed whatever versatility they please upon 
subjects, while they are to hold us to the most scru- 
puloQsfqrms. 

There was another part of the Honourable! Gen^- 
inan's speech, to which I must again recur; atid it 
escaped me while I "was ccMisidering the Object ef 
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distrust with "which be wouldimpresB this house oa thk 
papers relative to the negodation -— that vfhiie the Em^- 
peror was supposed to be waiting for us, the negoda^ 
tion was actually carried on by bis pknipbtentoiyi 
N0W9 Sir,' I have heard it said, thsut a pun will 
bear translation ; but here you are txAA that an.argiM 
m^it will not bear transhdon* I dp not presume to 
be expert in the tran^latioq, nor very acute in ths 
comprehension of phrases in the French lan^age ; bui 
it does seem to me, tha;t although the observatioii 
of the Honourable Gentleman may do in English, it 
vnH not do ia. French. . In English^ it is said, in the 
Indicative mood, that the plenipotentiaries^i^rf occupied, 
whereas in the French it is in the Subjunctive mood^ 
and implies tHat they should be occupied in the nego- 
tiation. » 
And now. Sir, I am coipe back again to the head 
of argumentMfised by tl^ Honourable^Gentleman od 
ike general distrust vrhich this bouser; aind the public 
ought to' have of His Majesty's ministers. UpcoivthiB 
occasioti the Honourable Gentleman, by way of: epi^ 
sode, took notice of the state of affairs in Egypt. f«i^ 
Why he did so is 4»ot clear, at least, toimej for it * 
seemed to have no Ibearing -whatever upon the eih» 
parfs of his^ address *to * the house. Hdw fsbt want <£ 
foresight 1^ iso be impuHi^ t^ thei Goveramentrcf Jtfab 
country, or how lair Tashheisimay be attributaJUeito us^ 
{ will)n0t-Say; b«it that tb^e was any breach of) fiudi 
in the : ca^, I d^y j and 'indeed that/is a ichaige .whidi 
the HonQUi:<able Gentleman has not^attemptedr to) pi^ve. 
That tbeie^ was a br^fa of 'faiiK on'the pfut of 
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Frdnchy the Honoanble Gaideman^ ^vtetcrer he or- 
tended) has pmred. Ht tiJkB of the po^t^rifft of Bav- 
te) and treats it as a thing not to t>e v^gsr^ed;. 
iHhereas it is most impoitasit m the ^conaideraidQQ of 
this ^object ; for he says most eacpreasly, speaidng in 
the name of General JKleber, ^ that^ from the rea) 
wish he has to give the most poative proofe of bis 
good faith) ixrhatever may be the fort^e of war, the 
French army shall evacuate Egypt Immediately after 
die arrival of the necessary passports from the Englt^ 
government, and of the number of vessels stipulated 
for the itran^)ort of the tropps/' — * Upon this lU^te* 
ment it is evident that they did not make good their 
own engagement. 

As to the argummt of the Honourable Gaitleman; 
upon the supposition of an army of the enemy being 
in Ireland, and of its d^arture thence being opposed 
by an ally of ours, after it had been agreed between 
the enemy and us that it should dq>art, it is to be ob- 
served) that the proposkioti which the Honoiutable 
Gendeman boflds upon it arises out of 4at which is 
Bubjcct to much qualification j because a nation may 

* be so situated as to have good ftoth to observe to more 
idlies than one at one time^ and it may^so happen that 
die one shall be against theother : it may also turn out 
that its own interest may be equal to both $' in that case 
a nation, like an individual, has only a choice of d]£* 
ficultties) and upon this principle we were p^ecdy 

justified in what was done on our bdttlf in Egypt. 
As: to what has been said upon the engi^gem^t of 

61r Sidney Siliith> he was only constroctMy coft* 
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ip^Htfd ia. fli)f f Ue^^y which has bfmi so freqiyisi^tly 
alluded to. i^oth^r pa^^ ;Qf the Hc^iourable Q^taI^ 
man^s speech . r^fe^ired tp » topic, io the disqusfiim f4 
which he hprrowed^ gc^ deal of what was paid the 
other night — I aiean the conduct of the war, I d9 
not mean to go at large intp it ; for, after all, dii^ 
cussion vrill do less than we might wish ; &r the ques- 
tion depends gr&tly on the value which may be set <xi 
certain things, xipon which I must take the liberty of 
paying, that neither now, nor on a former occa^n, did 
tbeHonourable Gentleman lay out the fair grounds of the 
quesdon, or define correctly the object on which it does 
or ought to turn. He states as one thing, what in pdnt 
of fact must be true. It is one thing to say whether a 
wiar is successful, and another whether those who c(hi* 
duct it are to blame : these two points do not dq>end 
upon one another ; so far from it, that a war may be 
unsuccessful, and those who conduct it are not to bburae( 
and a war may be very successful, and yet those who 
conduct it are very much to blame. And when you 
comi^ to juds^ of ^^^ ^^^ itself,, it is not tp be calcu* 
lated drily by what is won or lost ; it is not a com^ 
parison of what you have had, and what you have 
now in your possession. This is indeed, at first view^ 
plausible enough ; but it is not the real way of judging 
of the effect of a war. Some would judge of the 
success of a war by comparing the state oi the country 
at the commencement of the war, and at the ^eo^ 
elusion of it.^ I say that is a defective, and spine^ 
times a falladous way of judging. I say the true com^ 
p^^^scw is, ^ what wpi^ld have been the state of ^ 
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countfjr if no such war had been entered into/* Ttake 
this mode of stating the point, under a supposed ad- 
Vnission that this war could have been avoided on our 
j^rt. In that conceded condition of the subject, I 
contend that there is no man in this country can say 
what would at this Jiour have been its condition if this 
war had never been entered into. We are all, I be- 
lieve, ready to admit that our condition is now, upon 
the whole, infinitely better than it would have been if 
the' war had not been entered into. Not that you art 
now better off than you were at the beginning ; tfcat 
was not undertaken ; that would be an absurdity on the 
face of things. What would you say, for instance, of 
the glorious defence of Acre ? Is that fortress better 
now than it was before that brilliant conduct of Sir 
iSidney Smith ? Certainly not, Sir ! and yet I should 
be content with half the glory of that action as the 
reward of my military life, were I in that branch of. 
the public service. I mention this to shew that we are 
not to compare what our situation was before' a waf, 
with the situation in which we stand, at the conclusbn 
of a' war ; the true comparison is, between our situa- 
tion at the end of a war, and that whidi would have 
been our situation if no stich war had been entered 
into. 

Ail this I have hitherto gratuitously taken, under a 
supposition that the war, oil our part, might have been 
arroided — a concession which* I only made for the ^ake 
of the argument, for a moment, and which I taost 
now:' recall, as the argument is disposed" of-*- because 
tiiost imquestionsfbly the war was compulsory on ou;r 
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]part, by the direct and iixunediate ob%adoit of 
faith pressing uponus, leaving no choice on our part^ 
:mthout a surrender of .our honour. Far be it. from' 
m^ tp.say, that I think 'administration wants any;thitig 
to be said in its justificatipn upon the commencement 
of this war; if there be any justification waadnigyJ 
think it ought to be applied for on tb^. other :js«j^ 
We are by this war still kept, in the estimation ofisome 
9t least, an independent country. Here We are^ I say, 
whether i^erry or not, I do not know-?- but h^e we 
ar£, supposed by some to be a nation bles^^ with 
happiness, with .commercial pro^erity, an ^un4ance 
of wealth until the present hour unknown to. any part 
of this world, with a free coD^titudpn, entire^ untakited 
with Repi^lican Jaw or JacoUnical mpcaUty* Her« 
we are,; and this is our qopdition; and this I say wq 
0We to the present war; bju^ if the counsel. pf the 
Honourable Gentleman, and thcp^ ^th ^bQm;lie has 
uQiforqnily acted, had been followed .by this .house, ^ ti^ 
cpun^ would now be in the ^saipe. ^tuation^ pr, SGmie 
such situation, as that of Tuscany, or Swit;zer}an^, wor 
Spain, or HoUaxul. America has inde^, by itp. happy 
distance from the scene c^ action, k^epi; out of the 
sphere of the d^radjngmod^n pq^ti^ of a, great part 
of the old continent. That which ,<;pmes last, though 
not least, . and upon which the whole of this mptf^n^ia 
founded, and whicl\ is. its aypwedohjact^o attahii i$r 
peace — peace, such as. the Qonoui^le .G^^eiQfua. 
despribes. Now, wheo a Gentleman telb.mie, that I. 
CQUsider peace mad? with a JacobinicaJi r^ublic, a^ no* 
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timg better than a thing to be made choice of as the 
ksMr of tMto evils, I did Dot expect that I should be told, 
vsf^ can, upon my j^aiciplesy never have a peace, becaude 
j^is is equivalent to saying, I shall make choice o£ the 
greater ev3 of the two^ To iic^rect that mkts^e, I ndll 
iay, thm wh^ I see the cdmintisince of the war a greater 
e^ than makiiig a peace with a Jacobin republic, I ^1 
vote f(fe such a peace, however depressed my Spirits 
may be^ or hoi^ever melancholy U should appear ; ! 
WbvAd mafce use of it as the lesser evi( df th^ twa 
Th^ ^t^H^ tvin always confiiiue as they are iiow, I do- 
ftot pret^id to a^y j for f hejr vjtry ace6i*<fing to cirtruitt- 
dftrtices : but I tell the HommratMe <5teilf lethafl freely, 
t tlniik that the dagger of a Jadobin peace may have 
^me abatem^t ; fot, the cbritracfiction, the exploaoti, 
ttld exe^ratibn df the ifttodertl doctrine of flie rights of 
ftt»i^ im ftiy opribnon^ has ietbai^d the danger which 
WduM atterid tJie' mstWttg of peate Wifli a ^obirt re^ 
jmblic i not tiiat it is ifeee frcmi dtog^f, fdr dat^r 
ftere slt^ays t^l be In sueh a peAce ; but the flan^rf 
*6irfd t!0#"be1ess ^Yt^ it ti'cruH have beai at one'tihie. 
B«K becati^f the xlingef''^ wat ttiay possflily be greater 
^m the <Jan^ of sttdh al pe2tc6, ifcerrflbre t^oMH I 
emBraefef peaict as tM fessier «i^ of ^fci t^tro ; Atough, 
ciWSideririg' ttf^ i8tl dP piEJadef df which the Hotibiitabfc 
6csMieman b' fte !^vt)cate, f^wist t^iif^^ thafl'catt 
hsnr^ for e6ee;tfie^i^6iti?ty bf ifeifger titd ivh^dfr tHfe' 
eduiitfy can hie f^dtigiit hf vesir, li^hiclf H^ould" ma^ 
4toetbn«wRr'^ greater eva ^hsm^ucfif a peice, txeiifle. 
«;ien talk of tfee ^Jpwit of peaee^ by wfifch they eacplaSti 
i^hemselves to mean that \fre are to lay aside all jealousy 



fsi thie priilciplei 6f a ^^M^obin FefKiMk, and that we 
wt^tochmdi Bkkh prittdipleSj and with pure feve take 
the fraternal embrace and kiss. I say, God avert subh 
a peace from* this country f^^ We have for centuries 
been in th^ habit of making peace with the ancient 
monarchy of France, ixalhoai entering into the spirit of 
its monarchy. Do they mean to say, that I can enter - 
into the spirit of perfidy of Buonaparte, or of his 
plunder or rapacity ? Or am I to suppose that, after 
a peace is made with him, a miracle will be wrought 
in his favour, and that the whole of his character will 
change-— so that he may be considered the friend, 
who has hitherto been the implacable foe, of this 
country, and who has given up other points of great 
impoitance, in his opinion, in order that he might the 
better carry into effect his hatred against England ? -^ 
The Honourable Gentleman talks of one particular 
person (Mr. Fox), on whose principles alone peace can 
be obtained : I have great respect for the talents of 
that person; but his opinions and sentiments upon 
this war I neith^ can admire, nor even think on them 
without repugnance •— they are indeed adapted to the 
peace of which the Honourable Gentleman has spoken 
to-night. Let the house consider how they listen to 
propositions for peace, do away alliances on the con- 
tinent, and put an end to means for carrying on the 
war, for 'the sake of making way for the coimsels of 
those who want to make a peace of pure love with a 
Jacobin republic, instead of preserving the spirit which 
diis country ought to cherish of jealousy against sucl^ 
penucious principles. 
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. Mr* Gfif having spoken in fa^Msr rf the tnaiion^ and Mr», 
Dundfls in ^position U it, the bouse Jivided^ and tie 
Vfsre, 

For the motion - - - 35 
Against it " ' '^ " 1^6 
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LIST OF ADMINISTRATION 

Jls it stood in iSoi^ afier the resignation of Mr, Pitt ^ Lard 
Grenville, Mr.Dundas^ Mr, Windham, and other mem^ 
hers of the preceding Administration. 

Cabinet Ministers: 

Right Honourable Henry -7 First Lord of the Treasury and 
Addington . - . .j Chancellofof the Exchequer. 

Lord Pelham • - - . - Secretary of State^ Home De- 
partment (succeeded by 
Mr.Yorke). 

Lord Hawkesbury • • > Ditto^ Foreign Department. 

liord Hobart ----- Ditto^ War anJ cS>Idmar De- 

partmentr 

Earl St» Vincent - - - - First liord of the A4miraky» 

Oukfi of Portland - - - Lord President of the CounqiL. 

Earl of Westmorland' - - Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord Hdon - - - - - Lord Chancellor: 

£aii of Chatham: «. « •* MasterG^etai of^heOniiHdiee: 

Not (f the CaKnet t 

Itight Hon. Chades Yorke - Sfectetary at War (succeeded' 

by Mk; Bragge). 

jElight Hon. Charles Bragg^e - Treasurer of dbe Navy (suc«* 

ceeded by IVbr.Ticrney). 

W^;£t«;cJ : :}joint-Fostmastc«.Generar: . 

SirEtifrard La^ - - . - Attotney«-General (succeeded: 

\ by Mr, Perceval)* 
Honw Sfencex Perceval. - - SQlicitor^GeneraL (succeeded^ 

by Sir 1\ Sutton). 
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Earl of Hard wtcke - - - Lord Lieutenant. 
Lord Redcsdale - - - - Lord Chancellor. 
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June 2, 1801. 

IVlR, T. JONES moveJy *• That an humble Address^ hi pre-- 
•* sented to His Majesty^ that he will be graciously pleased to 
*• communicate to his faithful Commons^ by nvhose advice *• In^ 
*• struct ions dated 15 /A December l^gQy tvere given to the Com* 
«* mander in Chief of His Majestfsfeet in the Mediterranean, 
** enjoining him not . to consent , on any account ^ to the return of 
•* the French army to France , or to their capitulation in any other 
** manner than Jointly to the Allied Powers^ whose forees wejre 
'* employed against them ; or upon any other terms than that of 
** giving up their armSy and surrendering as prisoners of tvar 
•* to the Allied Powers so employed ; and on no account to consent 
" to the return of the French army in Egypt to France /or to their 
•* capitulations^ excepting on conditions above specified i^^ ^whereby 
** his faithful Commons humbly conceive that the grand object of 
*' peace has been postponed^ and the seat of this calamitous y un* 
" fortunate, and expensive war, has been transferred to the very 
** distant coasts of Egypt, where there has already been a pro* 
** digious expenditure of English treasure and of English blood i 
** and this at a time when the hostile preparations in the ports of 
** France threatened an invasion of these realms, and when our 
^^ good and old ally Portugal is about to Jink under the dominion 
** of the French Republic^ in consequence of that army, which 
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^^ might have defended Por^ugisly being detached to Egypt i and 
^ mbfioveTy tohen the dangerous question of the seafching neutral 
** ships has raised up- a neHx> Baltic wary when Prussia has 
•* seized on, the Electorate' of Hanover and its treasures:; and M 
« these unfortunate and alarming circumstanc£Si his faithfut 
** Commons humbly conceive y grown out of the breach ofthe'Con^ 
" venttQn of El-Erisch : and furt^ber more ^w^ith the most.loyal 
•* attachment y and affectionate considerationy his faithful Common^ 
** humbly conceivfiy that by the issuing these said instructions, a 
•* dreadful consequence might . arise to the Indian Empire^ and 
'* that it niay fall into irretrievable ruin ; and in its fall may 
** crush the credit and destroy the revenue of this Country ^ 
**■ wherebyy at this alarming crisis with the destinies of the 
« wcrldy the haws if Humanity 'and the -Laws ■ of Nations hav^ 
*' ^^^ grossly viotatedy. His Majesty^ s Government degraded f and 
** the, folicy,. iiharaXt^ry and faith of this renowned Mp^ire ren^. 
V*. d^red- /contemptible in the eyes of all Europe^ Mr* Rqbspi» 
seconded jhe motion y and Lord Hawkesbury opposed it. 

Mr, WINDHAM said. He rose to make a few 
observations upon what had fallen frorri the Honourable 
Gentleman; not that he did not concur with the 
Noble Lord in thinking the answers which had been 
before given perfectly decisive upon the subject. Be*- 
fore the Honourable Gentleman could succeed in his 
motion, there were two points which it would be ne- 
cisssary for him to maintain. In the first place, it 
would be necessary for the Honourable Gentleman to* 
shew that the decision of ' ministers wias, at the time it 
was macie, unwise and improper ; and, supposing the 
decision to have been wrong, then that .the conse- ' 
quences were such as had been stated. If the Honour- 
able Gentleman failied ih esjtablishihg the first point, ' 
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tlien there was an end <^ the question; beq^use, if it 
appie^ed tiiat the decision was proper UB<toc all tl^ 
c^cuypfistances at the time when it was made, ministers 
could, up>n no fair reasoning, be considered censura- 
h]^ £ox the consequences, however unfortunate they 
ittight be. 

With regard to the first point then, viz. whetha: 

the decision which His Majesty's ministers came to 

upon that poi^nt was right or wrong, he should only 

say a, yery few words. At the time that decision was 

made,, hje thought it was right ; and he now, after 

i]G(aturely considering alji the circumstances, was fully 

of the sao^e ojunioa. Even now he could not, wkh 

a view of all the evfflts which have happened since, 

or considering the events which might ensue, bring 

himself to regret the determination which ministers 

came to upon that subject. He did not state this 

l^ecause he wished at all events to, defend Ae late 

flPMjaistei:^^ foi: Ue l»d i»uch rather they had beoi 

^IQng in thw judgpienty provided the consequences 

IjUtd b^n fort^n^te foi; the country, thsm that they 

sh9Mld h^vQ been right in their opinion,, and the con* 

Sj^ujences uxifavourajble. In defending the conduct of 

thj$ l^te iidfiusters upon that occasion, he meant to 

h»v? cq^te^d^, that, amoiig othi?r advantagea d^v^ 

fwm 1^9 it had. *dded xmch to the chj^acter of the 

Cjpuntiy I ^xiA therefore he w^^ x^t a little surprised 

tQ h«Mr the Hoijipurablfi 6entleiir»|i state, as one of 

his Qhjectipns. to. the measure, tb^t it had iDyured our 

natjlpi^jil reputation. The HpnouraWe (Jeutleman and 

k^ mm swjely se« the avbjoQt m a. very diflEerent view. 
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since the Very p6int t^hidi the Honourabfe Gentlemaii 
ccmsidered a^ a matter of charge, he meant to havfe 
ttrged fai ordei: to shiex^ that ministers were ehtitled td 
prsdse. tft orfer to prove that pur National charactei" 
had bfeeh injured, the Honourable Gentleman had 
contended that we had broken our faith with our 
allied— h^ supposed by allies he meant thefurlts; 
but this Honourable Gentleman should recollect that 
^ had other alUefS, vi^. the Austriahs ; and what 
tib'ould they have said, if, at a moment when they 
Vere cbntehding in Italy agaihst the French with forces 
^^iially balanced, that the Contest was at last decided 
by a battle, or rather by a frac^on of a battle (for 
three-fourths of th^ battfe was In favour of the Aus- 
trians), what would they have said, if, when matters 
l^ere so nearly balanced, we had suffered 1 5,000 or 
more of th^'best Iroops.of Pratice to havie been thrown 
into the scale against them ? It had been stated, thai 
the French would have beefi landed in France, not in 
Italy ; but that would only make a difference of about ' 
three wteks; for they certainly would have beeii 
marched into Italy. It would be impossible to per- 
toade the Austrians, t!knder these circumstances, that 
ike had not sacrificed the general cause for our own 
private interest. As to the argufnefit, that they would 
not have arrived in Italy time enough to have given 
ahy effectual assistance to the French, it Mv^ certainly 
^. Cttie dfficult t6 tell Whether they would or not, 
btfote-hand, unless it had beeh previously known oA 
what day Ae battle of Marengo would be fought, and 
what would be the l^ue of it. But by acting in th« 
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manlier, in which the Government of thi^ country, 
acted upon that . occasion,, our national character was 
maintained : and we had shewn the world, that we 
preferred a strict adherence to our public faith, to any 
advantages, however great, which we might gain by 
a violation of it. 

This tl^n was one:of the advantages which we bad 
gained by our decision upon that qccasion. This alone 
was most material : but it was not all — we.had ^ince 
ob^ined other compensa.tions« No man certainly could 
enter into a comp^ri^n of the^ value of the lives of 
men, and .the glory and advantages which we might 
obt^m , at such an expence ; but, the loss having |;)e^n 
mcvrred, it certainly was proper to .consider the ad- 
vantages that we had obtained. ' It would not, he 
supposed, be contended, that the reputation of a 
country did not constitute part of its strength, particu-- 
larly in the present times. It did so happeq, that 
since the commencement of that, system which was to 
make all mi^n brethren, and consequently to introdooe 
universal peace among mankind, war; seemed to have 
become the whole business of life ; since the time .that 
arms and warfare were to be laid aside for., ewr, the 
whole of Europe had become as it were one c^imp. 
It did so happen, that the very people who first intro- 
duced this system of universal . peace, immediately 
formed themselves into a nation of armed robbers. sui4 
made war upon all their neighbQVirs ;Soldly forr^hf 
purposes of pluiider ; and np nafion was safe that ,(^d 
hot immediately convert itself into a natipn of 3pld|ie^ 
This .being ' the case, he could not b^tijijhii:^ 
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n^Qtation of a country ^as no^ inore impor- 
tant than it ever wa$ in fbrtner times ; because France,' 
which was always one of the most warlike States in 
Europe; had now become more so than ever*. He 
therefore never liked those who, while they put no 
bounds to their eulogiuma on the milifary merit o{ 
France, at the same time' held a very different laii- 
guage to thia country. We were advised not to hope 
to.foroii an army, and almost to renounce the use of 
arms. It always appeared to him, that thus to exalt 
the merit of the enemy, ^ and to depress the spirit of 
the people of this cotntry, was (to use no harsher 
ea^ression) very unsest^ftable.^ If every country 
woul4'db the same, and renounce arms for ever, it 
would certainly be fortunate for mankind ; but while 
we had an armed nation at our door, such as France 
was, those who advised us to diminish our means of 
defence, must be either so stupid or so depraved that 
all attempts to convince them must be hopeless. When 
we considered the effect which the recent events in 
Egypt must have upon our military, it eould riot but 
be observed^ that it was perhaps more necessary now 
than at any former period. We could not dissemble 
from ourselves, that while our naval glory had been 
great beyohd air former example, it became, some- 
how or other, a fashion to depress the military ehi- 
racti^ of the country. Every traitor in this country 
willingly took up the notion, and propagated it witlt 
activity and pleasure ; it even gained ground among 
foreign* nations, who were either actuated by a love of 
wonder, oi: perhaps they could not look upon our un- 
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led jf^av^al fsuicce^ees ffditho^t feelmg 
like ^iivy ; axkd therefore it mM said, that though we 
b^d by some means or other .got a k»ftct of conquer^ 
ki(g by sea, y^ that at land we wore io&sior to the 
fr^ry^ There certaifily jw^ere soooe cavses ^dot led 
people'in this country to entertaiii that bpinioa:; jsnd 
ome waSf the stat^ and ^qoiuUdon of the army» He 
did not mean to say, ihat aar army, in ks ixnorst sfMe^ 
'fi^ superior to aay othei: army ^i £w»4)e$ bat he 
WPuId coot^nd, that» for a ceitaia spopm of service^ 
tf^ejjT p^tainly were mfertor . tp so tsoofi6 k the urorld* 
Or^ rea^R why our aripy^wasfux ia every respect so 
good a$ some of the troops upon the Contjna^ was 
^hat .o^r establishing^ before the war ws® so iow^ tiiat 
we bad, as k w^re, to maJce up an Rrmy lon a sudden; 
Then the great mortality which was oecafibfied.fey 
wwholesome climates was to be taken inio considera^ 
twjfx ; so that^ in point of &ct, our army had always 
been composed, if he might use the eaq)re8siGii9 of 
^ raw materials. If ^e looked to the eKpedkian whidi 
yf^ sent tx> HoUand, every Gentleman i6ust know the 
i^anner in which that army w^$ formed ; . but he be* 
lieved that those who y^onld be inclined [ to speak the 
mQ$t in its praise, were those who had to comend 
igjainst it i and though that expedition: fiiikd in some 
of its objects, yet upon every occasion .i» which our 
t]ro<9S were engaged in that country, whether in oSssOr 
^ive or d^ensive operations, th^ were always stib- 
cessfuL ^Notwithstanding this, the circumstances oi 
d)e war dijd certainly throw a kmd of shade oi^ owt 
arfny* The glory oi pur navy was so^ great, tb»^ 
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every rOthw;$ema^ wa^ pveHooked ; all i»sx attentioft 
W4« engaged 4dn Dne side ; 3iakd V^ wisre, as k iMrdy 
lame of ««£ tkg» - 

It was under these ommmstances diat the events m 
Egyfit o^urredtri :Wliole ivars Might passtrver with- 
out afioffding an opportunity of SAAj measuring our 
strength wit^i ^^e eneihyi : But ki Egypt die verj 
sc€<ie,$aei|ied to be cho^^ for a £ur ttial of sCrengdi 
-^ the tw0. armies seemed as it were so be wichdndvn 
from the world. Ttey were bodi left wiAont any 
oiher reaouroe thioi that which they coiuld dn»v from 
t^dr o«m courage and discipline; they had no aUies 
10 ehare the merit of victory^ or beir the disgrace of 
defeat Their motto seemed to be " V4t Vidir and 
all they asked was a dear stage, and no favoiur* Who 
were those that we conquered ? not Greeks or CoptSy- 
Bataviaoas or Cisaipines, -who hav(^ been found to re* 
cruit these armies by which they had be^ con^erisd $ 
but the tned, the chosen, the beiA troops of France: 
y^ were conbending with the pride and glory of die 
Rej>iAlic) with troths whom the French themsdyea 
would have chosen as the depositaries of their military 
character* He would not say iSaak those we had beaten 
were the best of those troops who had been sent ta 
Egypt ; but undoubtedly, having remained the longest^ 
they had more < of that character which is supposed to 
belong to veterans^ We knew what they thought of 
themdelvea ^"^ we kniew that they boasteck that they 
would destroy ns if they once cai^ht us out of our 
^ps; but, like the youhg and untried Orlsoido, we 
overthrew the experienced wrestler; and he might 
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sayy that ^pon this occasion w€ had given them t 
Rowland for their Oliver. He would not say, in the 
language of the same piece, that " no one would en- 
treat them to another encounter/' He would not do 
the French army in Egypt injustice : he did not doubt 
but that they would venture another encounter ; he 
would not say that fortune might not be favourable ^o 
them in it : but this he would say, that from this time 
forth no French army would ever meet an English 
army with any thing like feelings of contempt ; they 
would know that they could not rely upon any supe- 
riority of courage or discipline. He thought he had a 
right to urge all these to the house as compensations 
for our losses. We might sustain still greater 
caies, the expedition might (which God forbid,) ulti- 
mately fail ! for no man could say that we were out of 
fortune's reach ; but whatever the event, might be, it 
could not take from us our glory ; in that respect we 
were out of the reach of chance. He did not urge 
these considerations as a justificatioit of the conduct of 
miiusters^ but as compensations for the losses we had 
sustained. 

He really did not think it necessary for him to oc- 
cupy more of the time of the house, and to prevent 
it from proceeding to other business, as the Honourable 
Gentleman had not advanced one argument upon the 
subject, that had not been before comj^etely answered. 
He was, however, glad the subject had been intro- 
duced, because it gave him an opporttmity of making 
these few ob^rvations, and of doing justice to the , 
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isulilafy didracter of <tbe ctninfty.. Th& wais a^^subJKi 
upon which our children aad .grsmd-chiklien wo^lcl 
dwell with pride — they would talk of Egypt and of 
Abercr^mbie with as mtich exultation as we hid been 
accustomed, till these degenerate days, to spe^k of 
Cressy and of Agincourt : but this was hijt all, the 
eoiemy might attempt fo invade us, to endeavour to do 
that which hp believed, w.as their object from the com- 
mencement of the war, viz. to effect our ruin ; in 
such a case, would our achievements in Egypt have 
no effect in inspiring the people of England with con- 
fidence, and throwing a damp upon the enemy ? The 
French were confident, because they had been gene- 
rally successful J 

Possunt quia posse videntur. 

He was sorry to say, that among many people in this , 
country, the common language was, " The French 
are invincible, no troops can meet them in the field, 
our army cannot stand before them, we must lay down 
our arms, and throw ourselves upon the tender mer- 

m 

cies of our enemy :*' such language had been used, 
and would be used by those who considered the cause 
of France as their own. But those who had been led 
to despond by weakly over-rating the power of the 
enemy, and under-valuing our own, would henceforth 
entertain no doubt about the valour and discipline of 
the British troops. With respect to the subject now 
before the house, he felt no anxiety ; every argument 
that had been advanced had been repeatedly answered. 
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aad therefore he should not tredpte any kniger tifioa 
die atcentKNi of the house. 



Jdr>, Grey ^h infavoar tf the motion \ — - Mr. Pift i$gMmt 
i$» On a division^ the numbers noere^ 

For the motion - 
Against it ^ - -• *- 



2a 
138 



Majority 
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June 5, i8oi. 

JjHS •Tilir gf the day hwtg no4 ff^r the hff^e *P resafttfe ke^ 
into a Cffmmttee tfthe nobele bwiff^ upon tbf fiiUfir intfonft^ 
ptz sufh persons Off since the first day of Fekruary 1793^ havei^ 
€Uie4 in the t^^ehending^ imprisoning^ or detaining in custody ^ in 
Great Britain^ of persons suspected of ITigh Treason^ or Treason^, 
able Practices ; and several Petitions against the said Bill having 
been presented and ordered to lie on the table, the Attorney-General 
moved, that the Speaker shmdd have the Chair. The motion 
having teen opposed hy Mr.Jehyll, Sir Francis BurdHti and 
Mr* Grey^ 

Mii.!WlKI%[ AM s^ that he was desirofLs of tahmgi 
iiomedialbe aodce of some of the obserratioiis of the 
HbmHicable Gte&tleinait who had just sat down,' most 
of wliich» akfaough la thenselves good, were afiswered 
without much difficulty, because they were df^a gtoeral' 
nature* The Honourabl/s Gentleman who had just sat 
down had arranged his subject under three heeds : -— 
t^ manner in which this subject was brou^ forward 
•T^th^ principle of the measure —and thef ^g^ents 
hj. vfbk^ it was.supported.. The silence o^hii^Hotouiv 
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able Friends below him, the late ministers, the Honour- 
able Gentleman had treated as an argument, on which 
he had spoke with a considerable degree of solemnity, 
as if he, who was certainly master of his own force, 
had considered it as most material in the distribution. 
Now, with respect to ^he! manner of- conducting this 
matter, he' must observe upon the silence of his Ho- 
nourable Friends below him, which the Honourable 
Gentleman seemed to consider as the characteristic of 

•■> . * '** -. • ' • 

misconduct, that he could not agree in that conclusion j 
nor did he see the impropriety of his Friends waiting 
for objecciohs td be urged against theni bfefore' they 
dflfer^d themselves to the notice 'of the house ; and 
fliat pei*htips answers, if any were nfecesskry, should 
come fifotn those >vho stood more irideperidently than 
they did^ or were alledged to standi leaving it to .such 
persons to deliv,er their sentiments i^attier 'tl;ian come 
forward themselves,^ Upon that siabjept. t^emus/; ob- 
se?;ve, that^ in general, tf nppisters;. were call^ upori 
to answer two points, the information upon whicft was 
solely in their own possession, or if not solely, they 
p08s$9^.. H^oFg.of it than othets, the^grc^dtof argu- 
ment pf '$he si^ by which i^y were ta foe sappiorred, 
should be dtat^ by tbemy to^put others inr a 'situation 
to argue uppn.theui; but the prmdple on whby this 
ineasuri^ w^^ fpunded, seemed tdhim to be equally 
ooeii^to all 'the house to* discuss. iNor' werb ministers' 
particul^ly called upon to oblige the Honourable Gen- 
tl^manij^h any {obs^vations : they were riot in a s^ate 
in which it wds ne^sessaryjto: make aisy attempt: ztfeh' 
iUj0f tbeywer^ iwise in waids^ for others : whatiii'^* 
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feraice^^ therefore, the honourable Gentleman wquld 
draw from: the silence of these Gentlemen^ he con* 
fessed he could not see. But before he adverted to^ 
of hier arguments which the Honourable Gentleman had 
brought fdrwardj he; should take a view of the general 
principles and reasons that applied to the present 
measure. ... 

It was stated, that this was not to protect any per* 
sons who had done any thing which was wrongs but 
to prevent them from being subject to vexation upon 
cases^in whkh they had dcme that which was right ; 
and- that was rightly stated. -*- The necessity of a mea.-- 
sure of this sort ^eem^d to be founded on the peculiar 
nature of the present proceeding, najnely,' *^ That; 
those, who hav^, acted under the law, and who must 
depend (xn the information of others -^ (information 
which it is not to the advantage of the public to be 
made krtown,) have acted only in the execution of; 
their duty, and therefore ought to be protected. V—ThU*. 
measure, therefore, in one view of it, was tobeconi^ 
sidered, properly spesJung, as a measure for the prori 
tection of the public against an injury which ]they; 
might sustain by an individual being called upon j(al 
produce the justification imder which he acted. :Now^ 
he was ready to contend, that it was not to the interest^ 
of the public, that a person who bad acted ia the ser- 
vice of the public should be so placed ; and as to. the*, 
incbnyeniences which were supposed to be introduced 
by this practice pf taking secret infotmadon for; the:, 
safety of the public, he should be disposed to dow.' 
with the Houourable Gentleman, and say, that^ thpi 
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incoAvemeiure of patting an ^nd to the fxractice vfoM 
ht greater than the kiconvemence ef contmuing k; 
for he allowed the inconveniepce was considerable oar 
both sides. He would say, therefore, that an indivi*- 
dual who bad acted for the benefit of the public ought 
never to be put in the situation, such as many persons, 
would be in if the bill now before the house should 
not pass into a law. The Honourable Gentleman's 
argument upon this occasion was not only calculated 
to shew that the imprisonment of persons under the 
3uspenaon of the Habeas Corpus Act was ^pres^ 
sure, but it went the length of shewing, that all 
proceedittg whatever, upon such authority, was inK 
proper. It went the length of saying, that no pro^ 
ceeding wiiatever should have taken place u^on any^ 
secret informaticm; although the house had aiwoufs 
intended, and had fiequ^tly expressed that mtentioh^ 
that such- proceedings should take placew -. It being so- 
is the- view of the house^ it would not be inccm-i- 
sistent widi its duty to act upon that impressnon* Tliat 
being the state of the case, these persons' must, or dbey^ 
were at least likely to be ina situadcm m* whach^they* 
had dpae right,, and what the house intended -, andi 
yet,' if they weve not protected by^a bill of this^sort^ 
they would be ofen to vexation, accusation, and pro^ 
baUy to punishment, unless they produced that which 
ie was: inconvenient to the public to have produced; 
This, be appnehended, was something of an evii^ Bm< 
the Honourable Gentleman said, we muse qoHsiiler^ 
upoa iHs' occasion, the precedents which app^e^ in^ 
our parUamcntaiy history ; and be urged a veiy hu-i^ 
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mane maxim, to which, under certain qualifications, 
there could be no objection, viz. That it was better that 
many guilty persons should escape, than that one inno- 
cent person should be condemned. In this humane 
maxim he agreed with the Honourable Gentleman ; but 
riot in the application of it, because the case here wa$ 
not whether any innocent person should be sacrificed ; 
that was impossible, since the utmost an innocent per- 
son could endure was imprisonment ; convicted he 
never could be, without clear and satisfactory proof of 
guilt ; and here he felt himself disposed to close with 
the Honourable Gentleman, that the inconvenience to 
the public would be greater on the other side, for 
under the apprehension (because the thing was possi- 
ble) that somebody would misuse his power in some 
individual case, no power should be given at all to any 
body } that is to say, if power be given, the person 
exercising it shall, at all risks to the public safety, 
either give up the information on which he acted, a 
thing most mischievous in many cases, or the party 
using it shall be liable to punishment, a thing most 
to be avoided, on account of the discouragement it 
would throw in the way of men who have arduous 
public duties to perform. He would not endeavour 
to shew, what indeed it was hardly possible to shew, the 
exact proportion there was between the inconvenience 
in the one and the other of these cases ; but he was 
deceived if diere was any difficulty in deciding the 
matter. However, that must rest with the judgment 
of the house. The question to be asked of the house 
was this ; ^^ Do you, upon the whole, think that the 
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evils which have resuked from the power that ha$ 
been given to those who have &cted under the Suspen- 
don of the Habeas Corpus Act have been such as that 
it will be better to expose to . prosecution, and perhaps 
to persecution, those who have not only acted consci- 
entiously, but under your own authority ? And will 
you place' them in a situation in which they may be 
punished for their virtue, (for if they ate sued in a 
court of law for acting as some have done, they will 
be punished if they refuse to deliver up the evidence 
on which they acted, the disclosure of which may be 
highly injurious to the public, and therdbre to pimidi 
men for such refusal is to piuiish them for their vir- 
tue,) or will you protect them for it ?" This, it must 
be remembered farther, was not the whimsical or ca- 
pricious conduct of in(^ividuals, but the conduct of 
persons who had acted imdei' the authority of the 
house. This, he said, however, he offered to the 
house, and not to the Honourable Gentleman, for he 
had said that he would not proceed at all on informati^m 
of a secret kind ; for he was against the whole prac- 
tice of taking information from spies aiid informers* 
This mode of rejecting all information from informers^ 
was a sort of specific adopted of late for certain pur- 
poses, and to answer certain complaints^ which G^i* 
tlemen on the opposite side of the houise had taken 
under thdr protection. We know that these secret 
combmations are foitified and concealed by the obit- 
gation of the most wicked oaths, but^ on those who 
took them, most binding : he w^ld a^, therdPore, 
what means were we to have of proceeding to protect 
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ourselves against such evil ^irits, if we had not secret 
information ? He vowed he knew of none : — ^ he 
was ready to pay deference to polidcal maxims when 
they were applicable to the subject in discussion j but 
here these quoted by the Honourable Gentleman did 
not apply. The remedy now to be adopted must be 
different from any that had been formerly tried in the 
afiairs of state, because the complaint to which it was 
applied \ps diflferent ; and we were now in such a state, 
that if any man was bent on the total destruction of this 
country, he could not do better for his purpose than to 
counsel us to follow nothing but what has been the 
practice of former times : by so doing, under the cloak 
of attachment to precedent, and reverence for antiquity, 
he might soon work the ruin of this country ; for, in 
that course, nothing could be found that was applica^ 
ble to the present political condition of things. Biit it 
was not an unusual thing, this mode of proceed* 
ing on the part of some Gentlemen on the other side of 
the house. The vogue at present was to say,-^*' We 
ought to, be tied to antient precedent,— We are to do, 
nothing that we cannot sanction by the authority of 
former proceedings.** The short answer to that was, 
that there was in fact no precedent for the present con- 
dition of things. We might ask, what precedent thare 
was for rebellion of the sort which we had before us ?-— 
We had indeed a rebellion in the year 1715^ and ^« 
odier in i745^and they had some resemblioice to one an«> 
odier ; but he aj^rehended that the first elementary book 
wlncfa led us to comprehend subjects in the way of reason, 
would teadb us that it was not an inevitable conse* 
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quence, that two things must be of the same nature if 
they happen to be of the same name. He therefore 
apprehended that the rebellions of 1 7 1 5 and 1 745, were 
not the same as the present state of things, merely be- 
cause they might be both called rebellion. \ 

He maintained, that the reasoning which should be 
made use of was not to depend on maxims alone, but 
was to be considered with reference to the case before 
us and all its peculiarities. In the first place^ it was a 
little odd to say, that since the French Revolution had 
laken eflfect, we were to be guided by old maxims : 
that is to say, we were to be guided by old maxims, 
when all moral principles were changed, and we were 
in a state of things, in which the authors of the new 
order boast that they wipe off with a sponge every thing 
that was .old. It was a little hard that, while there was 
so much invasion of right, so much overthrow of cusr 
tom in the practice of the present day, there should be 
nothing new in the remedy that was to be applied to the 
evil, and that we should all at once become so much 
attached to old maxims of government. Besides, the 
thing became a little more extraordinary, when we com- 
pared this fondness for precedent with the opinions which 
had been expressed by some of our reformers. We 
had some principles which he hoped would be per- 
manent, notwithstanding any attempts that might be 
made to alter them j but others were changing in the 
variety of human aflFairs. The earliest psages" of the 
constitution of our country, the purity of which was 
fcwrmerly proverbial, the Honourable Gentleman wotild 
have us change with as much facility as one could one's 
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garment ; but he would have no law altered. No al- 
teration whatever was to take place in any part of the 
law ; but the constitution itself, as was proposed by 
some Gentlemen, might be altered most readily. He 
knew not whether it was a toast at the^ Whig Club or 
not, but he thought it would do well enough to illus- 
trate the doctrine contended for to night — ** Fixt Laws 
and a Moveable Constitution/* But our laws were not 
to be changed ; there was nothing that should make 
such change : now upon that subject he could only 
say, that if the French Revolution had not introduced 
a change in human affairs^ he knew of nothing that 
had done so since the General Deluge. Notwithstand- 
ing all this change, the laws were not to be immove- 
able } the Gentlemen were become at once mysteriously 
fond of old maxims, and of none more than Stare 
/uper vias antiquas. Our laws were become fixt and im- 
alterable, like the laws of the Medes and Persians ; he 
really thought that laws should be made to suit the af- 
fairs of mankind as thiey arose, and that which was now 
before the house was of that character ; he concaved 
that to be an answer to most of the observations of the 
Honourable Gentleman on the other side, as well as to 
his quotations from Tacitus, and from Montesquieu.— 
Tacitus was a luminous historian ; he wrote well from 
what he knew : but nothing that was to be found in his 
work had any resemblance to the present condition of 

• • * 

political affairs ; and as to Montesquieu, he was a man 
of great learning certainly, but he was entirely a theo- 
retical writer, and therefore his labours should be pe- 
rused with all the allowances which belong to labours * 
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of that kind^ let the author have whatever skiU he may. 
If, however, that author were now living, he was 
p^suaded that he would be one of the first to admit 
that, although he thought his €A)8ervations generally 
true, yet they were not all applicable to the present 
ccmdition of the politics of Europe* 

The Honourable Gentleman had formerly dwelt on 
a topic which had no great influence, perhaps, on his 
own opinion ; he m^tnt the n^ode of aj^inting the 
Secret Committee. It was true, that it was a thing to 
be desired that the Committee should be composed of 
those who were impartial^ but it was de^rable also that 
they should be en%htened. Upon that part of die 
subject^ the very Gentlemen who had been objected to 
on the principle of partiality, were the fittest on the 
score of information* They had long been in the pur- 
suit of informatKNi on this sul]^t ; and tha'efore, if 
diey could be supposed to have a partiality which it 
was desirable to remove, so, on the other hand, dbej 
possessed advantages which made than superioi^ to 
other Gentlemen ; so that, taking the thing altogether, 
the Rqport of the Committee had all the weight which 
the Report of a req>ectable Cc^nmittee ought to have* 
But there was a point on which he had for some time 
wished for an opportumty of saying a word or two, and 

« 

that was not so much to the credit of the Ccmimittee 
as for the credit 6f the House itself-^ he meant 
die mode of forming a Committee by ballot. That 
had been made a ground of charge, as if that mode 
of choosing a Committee did in itself lay a pre- 
fumptfou of something d(Mie imduly, or with a sinister 
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<leng]i« A tokrable anewer to the dsjectioii would be 
fimiid in saying . that sudi was die usual mode ; but he 
willed to give the objection a furtba^ ancwer, and 
riiat for the diaracter of the judgment-of the Hou^e. 
In truth there was no other way. The^e was, he 
thought, in the reign of Henry IV., a Parliament 
which, for want of informaticm, was caUed Parliament 
turn bidoctum ; and the present House would he subject 
to a sioiilar denonunatkm if it followed the doctrine of 
the Honourable Gentleman. Questions were usually 
aaewered by yes or no ; but it might possibly hap- 
pen that a que8ti(m might be so put as that neither of 
these answers could be strictly applicable to the ques- 
tion. Suf^se a road diverged at a certsdn place, 
and branched out into eeveral roads ; if the question 
oiere to be answered by yes or no, we Should be 
obliged to . put the question upon e^rei^y -o&t until we 
came lo the last; and when that csone to be so, tfie 
logic of inferior animals was supposed to be equal lo 
the task of deciding the point.— ^ow, suppoang the 
course to be tak^ here to put the question upon each 
individual, taking twenty-one out of six himdred and 
^fty-agbt, with all the possible changes that such a 
^Mde <^ proceeding would lead to, it would appear 
hff a node of calcc^tation, which those who were dis- 
posed to it might find in a book of no great profun- 
dity, that, allowing for the interruption of a number 
of dissolmbns of Pktifiam^it, and allowing that this 
world were to last a great many hundred years more 
nhan it hilbecto had, thare would not be sufficient 
time to come to a conclusion upon the choice of a 
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Committee of twenty-one out of six hundred and fifiy- 
^ght Members of tibat House ; ithat is, suppodi^ all 
changeable modes were to be put, and which each 
individual would have a right to insist upon ; besides, 
there was another idea to be attended to, if a Com* 
mittee were to be thus nominated; for a question 
might arise upon the relative fimess of a Member, 
in the ofHuion of others, as he was nominated ; -^ for 
instance, when a Member was nominated, another 
might say, ^* I cannot agree to his name, unless I know 
who is to be joined to him, for Mr« Such-a-one will 
do very well if Mr. Such-a-one is coupled with him : 
but Mr. Such-a-one joined to another Mr. Such-a-one 
will never do, they differ so much in their way of 
thinking, &c/' So that, upcxi a moderate .computa- 
tion, allowing each individual in the house to give hk 
opinion, and the ballot to be thus foaaed^ sevieral 
centuries would elapse before one Member could be 
chosen. Having treated this subject with some ndi» 
cule, Mr. Windham ended with an all^tion, that, 
therefore, a ballot was the only mode of choosing a 
Committee. 

He proceeded to observe, that most unquestionably 
those persons who had been confined, or who might 
hereafter be confined, were objects of atteation ; but 
the question was, whether, if this measure was not to 
be adopted, we should not lose to the public more 
than would be gained tp individuals by abstaining from 
it; for it was, after all, a matter of balance of advan* 
tages and disadvantages. *— It was, l)owevQr, not a 
bill for the establishment of any system ; it was to be 
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fnade applicable to facts as they should appear toatts^; 
nor was there any thing now to be done but what 
shCKild be subject to the contrdul of future Parlia- 
ments; and as to his Right Honourable Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having said on a former 
day, that, if necessary, he should claim to be indem* 
nified in like manner as this bill is intended to ihdem- 
nify others, he ineant by it only if he had laid the 
same grounds for that indemnity as are laid now. As 
to the complaint of Gentlemen, that there was not a 
greater number of tbem in Committees that were bal-^ 
lotted for, the thing was pafectly natural ; for the 
jmajority of the house would choose those whose poli- 
tics they liked, and that would continue to be the case, 
notwithstanding all that had been said of impartiality, 
unless it could be proved that the house, in order to 
show its impartiality, were to choose those whose po- 
litics they disliked. In a word, the choice was the 
judgment of the house, and the judgment of the 
house was in that respect the representation of the 
country; and the minority stood in the opinion of 
the country in the same situation as they did in that 
house, as they must feel whenever they reflected upon 
the subject. He concluded with observing, that it did 
not become him to say how the power which this bill ' 
recognized was used ; it was for the house and the 
country to judge ; but he was convinced, that with- 
out this bill the sources of information would be cut 
up, and without applying opprobrious terms to infor- 
mers, he would say, that, in the present state of things, 
ihey were necessary to correct the mischief of those 
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criminals wko vnshed to bring the ttate to rum^ but 
who must be counteracted by means as acttye and 
powerful as themselves. Upon these grounds, and 
independent of any self-interest, he gave his support 
to the motion now before the house. 

Mr.HomeToohf Mr. Tiermyt mnd Mr. W. Smith spAe 
AgBinst the mciion^ the jfttomej^C^eneral and the Soiidtor^Gener/J 
injiwaur of it. On a division^ the numbers were^ 

For the motion • - 172 

Against it - - - 38 

Majority - 134 
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NOTICE OF PEACE. 



October 2g^ 1801. 

JlIIS MAJESTY^S Speech^ announcing that the differences 
with the Northern Powers had been adjusted^ and that Prelimi^' 
naries of Peace had also been ratified with the French Republic^ 
having been read by the Speaker ^ Lord Louvaine moved an Ad" 
dress cf Thanks and Congratulation^ which was seconded by the 
Honourable Colonel Wodehouse* 

Air .Fox expressed his concurrence in the Address, and Ms Joy 
on the attainment of Peace, Mr, Pitt considered the event to be 
matter of joy to the country, and cheerfully gave his tribute (f 
praise to the ministers who had accomplished it. 

Mr. WINDHAM spoke to the foUowmg effect : 
Sib, 

Having the misfortune to differ from my Right 
Honourable Friend who has just spoken, as well as 
from the Right Honourable Gentleman who has pre- 
ceded him, touching the cause of joy and exultation 
which both have expressed for the Preliminaries 
of Peace which have been recently signed with 
France, I should not approve this address, if it went 
so far as to pledge thi3 house to an approbation of 
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those Preliminaries specifically. But, Sir, as it does 
not so pledge this house, I shall not withhold from it 
my support; nor should I have risen. Sir, to have 
troubled this house to-night, but that di£fering as I do 
most materially from those who approve this Peace, 
concluded under the present circumstances of Europe, 
it behoves me to vindicate my opinion, by explaining 
at least in outline the reasons why I so differ. I am 
fiUly prepared to go at length into the discussion of 
those opinions ; but as it seems rather the sense of the 
house to postpone that discussion to another occasion, 
I shall not push it forward now — seeing that I shall 
have another, and an early opportunity ; but as my 
Honourable Friend, from whom to differ I shall always 
consider as a misfortune, avows an opinion in appro- 
bation to the measure, I feel it necessary to deiclare, 
as shortly as possible, my reason for a contrary senti- 
ment. 

I must own, Sir^ to stand as a solitary mourner in 
the midst of general exultation, to wear a countenance 
clouded with sadness, while all others are lighted up 
with joy, is at once rather unfortunate and ungracious. 
But if I differ from those Gentlemen, who have so 
often differed from each other heretofore upon the 
whole of the subject of this war, though they now 
coincide in approbation of this peace, it is because the 
event strikes me in a different point of view from that 
in which they see it, and because that which they 
consider a cause for general joy, I fear may be turned 
into a cause of general mourning. I would ask — Are 
the circumstances of this Peace the natural signs for 
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rejoicing that have been wont to justify our exultations 
upon former occasions ? I own. Sir, they strike me 
in a direct contrary point of view, and when I am 
called on to rejoice, before I put on my wedding suit, 
I shall first enquire, whether I am called to celebrate 
a marriage or a funeral. When I am desired to illu- 
minate, I shall first endeavour to learn whether it is 
to light me to a feast or a-s^ulchre. For, Sir, if the 
solemnity of a death-bed declaration has any claims 
to veracity or sincerity, I should have no hesitation, 
were I to make it at this moment, to assert my firni 
persuasion and belief, that my Honourable Ffiends, in 
signing this peace, have put their signatures . to the 
death-warrant of their country. I know. Sir, the in- 
constancy of human affairs, and I am not profane 
enough to set bounds to the dispen^tions of Provi* 
dence — neither can I pretend precisely to foresee 
what different changes may be wrought in the dis« 
posidohs of the people of England by intrigues from 
without, or convulsions^ from within. But ' upon no 
rational view that I can take of this subject, nor any 
prospect to which my^discernment enables me to look, 
can I see my way out of the evils it will entail upon 
my country. The only one thing which France wanted 
to permit her to divide with you the empire of the 
seas was a participation of your ^commerce, to enable 
her to extend her navy. This participation she will 
have effectually secured by this peace, while, by the 
surrender of your conquests, you will: have thrown. 
out of your hands the only means to prevent this 
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aggrandisement, the extension of your colonial sy^ 
tern. . What the motives were that induced Uk Ma^ 
jesty's ministers to conclude these Preliminaries under 
existing circumstances in Europe, I know not pre- 
cisely. Some of those motives I have heard. But 
they do not convince me ; on the contrary, they appear 
wholly insufficient. 

This is all that is necessary for me to say at present ; 
but if those who have concluded this peace will shew 
me it is a safe one for England, I shall ask them no 
iarther reasons ; but if we were really driven to this 
Peace by any fatal necessity, if His Majesty's ministers 
have been forced to accept it through any inability of 
resorting to alternatives, dieir conduct is the more ex* 
cuseable, and we have to thank them, not for what they 
have acquired, but for what they have saved for their 
country. If they have yielded to necessity, instead of 
censure they may deserve thanks. Instead of censure 
for what they have given up, they may be entitled to 
gratitude for what they have preserved. If they can 
shew that they have, by ceding foreign colonies, saved 
objects nearer and dearer to us.; if they have saved 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and Ireland ; if they have 
preserved the soil of England from ravage and devas- 
tation, they will establisli, not an apology, but a 
claim to thanks. Such a plea, however, I do not re- 
cognizse. How far they were actuated by such neces^ 
mtjf will be a matter for future discussbn : for the 
present I shall not feel it necessary to trespass longer 
on the attend(m dT the house. 
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Mr.Addington {Chancellor of the Exchequer) shortly defended 
the grounds on which the Peace had been concluded, but declined 
discussing the Preliminaries till a future day, Mr, Sheridan 
said he should vote for the Address, and described the Peace to 
be one which every man was glad of but no man could be 
proud of 

The motion for the Address was put and carried without a 
division* « 



END OF THE FIRST VOL^^UKIE. 
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